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ATTORNEY GENERAL HAS 
GIVEN NO STATEMENT ON 
RIGHT 10 PENALIZE C0.’S 


But Deputy Einstein of His Depart- 
ment Will Handle Mac- 
peak Litigation 
MATTER CLOSELY WATCHED 


Penalty Idea Is Not Confined to 
Any One Department of 
New York State 


Albany, N. Y.—A story floating around 
executive offices in New York City to the 
effect that the Attorney General of this 
state has sent an opinion to Insurance 
Commissioner Van Schaick which would 
have the effect of questioning the valid- 
ity of the penalties inflicted by the State 
Insurance Department is not accurate. 








A representative of the New York of- 
fice of the department some time ago 
telephoned the Attorney General at Al- 
bany asking what would be the proced- 
ure to determine the right of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to impose penal- 
ties against insurance companies. The 
query was this: If the insurance com- 
pany against whom the penalty was im- 
posed should resist its payment would 
the Attorney General conduct a suit to 
compel the payment of the penalty, or 
could the department itself institute a 
proceeding to compel enforcement and 
collection of the penalty? 


The question at issue has to do with 
penalties, not fines. The penalty idea is 
not confined to the insurance law, but is 
a prerogative enjoyed by the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner under the Labor 
Law, the Conservation Commissioner un- 
der the Conservation Law, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets under 
the Agriculture and Markets Law, and 
to certain other departments. The usual 
procedure in case of the imposition of 
the penalty is for the department to send 
a bill to the person or corporation pen- 
alized, and then, if they do not pay the 
same, the Attorney General starts a suit 
to enforce collection. 

In a talk with a correspondent of The 
Eastern Underwriter, Solicitor General 
Claude T. Dawes said that the depart- 
ment has not rendered any opinion 
either verbal or written, official or un- 
official, as to the right of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to impose penal- 
ties, nor had it advised the Superintend- 
ent whether it, the Insurance Depart- 
ment, or the Attorney General should 
Prosecute or defend any actions to en- 
force penalties, 

The Eastern Underwriter recently 
carried a story describing procedures 
Started through Samuel D. Macpeak, at- 
torney at 110 William Street and former 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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“Insurance Lapsitosis”’ 


When the present d-p-r-s-n has ended, among the 
companies there will be millions of policyholders of a 
mind with him who recently wrote this letter to one 
of our General Agents :— 


This last year has, been a most trying one for all of us. We 
have caused the Company any amount of undue annoyance and 
additional office expense, in sending out past due notices, etc. If it 
were not for this extra service that Companies give, a lot of us would 
be suffering from insurance lapsitosis. I do not believe that the 
average policyholder realizes the number of extra courtesies and the 
amount of additional expense the average company shows and is 
put to to keep policyholders in line. And I take this opportunity 
to thank you and your organization. 


This is certainly no time to neglect insurance. I believe I 
would force myself to sacrifice almost anything else before I would 
let my insurance go by the wayside. 


Such an understanding and grateful expression is 
helpful to an Agent who is following up a delinquent, 
unappreciative policyholder. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















COMPANY OFFICIALS STUNNED 
BY PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL 
REVENUE BILL ON TAX 


See Discrimination Against Insur- 
ance Institution in Doubling 
Income Tax 


STRONG GROUP AT CAPITAL 


Go to Washington to Inform Con- 
gressmen of Effect of 
the Bill 


The provisions of the Federal Revenue 
tax bill which was favorably reported to 
the House last week by the Ways and 
Means Committee, without g hearing be- 
ing held, and which will double the in- 
come tax of life insurance companies, 
stunned the insurance fraternity. A 
number of telegrams were sent to mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives by 
insurance executives to the effect that 
the additional burden, if enacted, will be 


severe. One of these telegrams came 
from President R. W. Huntington of the 
Connecticut General. It reads: 

“Revenue Bill H. R. 10236 increases 
Federal tax on life insurance companies 
approximately 100%. I believe this asks 
more of life insurance companies, even 
in this emergency, than is proper. Life 
insurance companies now pay special 
state taxes of approximately $100,000,000. 
This great increase would add to the 
burdens that they are now carrying. I 
believe we should be treated no more se- 
verely in this crisis than other corpora- 
tions are.” 


Tax Experts Meet 

On Thursday of last week there was 
a meeting here of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. That asso- 
ciation’s special committee on Federal 
Taxation was in Washington this week, 
accompanied by Vincent L. Whitsitt, 
general counsel of the association. Those 
who went to Washington are James Lee 
Loomis, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual, chairman of the committee; J. 
A. Barbey of the New England Mutual; 
Major Andrew Tuck, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; C. Petrus Peterson, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, and W. H. 
Pierson, New York Life. Two members 
of the committee—Alfred Hurrell, Pru- 
dential, and William BroSmith, Travel- 
ers, could not attend. 

Also in Washington was the tax com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention, 
headed by Frank W. McAllister, Kansas 
City Life. Other members are Clarence 
L. Ayres and Claris Adams, American 
Life; George Graham, Central States 
Life; Francis V. Keesling, West Coast 
Life; and E. G. Simmons, Pan-American 
Life. 





Bill Rushed Through 


From the point of view of the Con- 
gressional leaders the failure to have 
hearings was necessary because they 
wished to get the budget balanced, the 
sales tax being the larger part of the 
measure and being in the forefront, 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Why “ait? 


A MESSAGE TO LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


QO NE of the tragedies growing out of the present business calm is 
that men, both in and out of the life insurance business, have more or less 


reconciled themselves to the doubtful delights of playing a waiting game. 


We are like an audience waiting in the darkened theatre for the 
curtain to rise and the play to begin. We have been waiting a good while 
now and perhaps we have grown reconciled to the not altogether unpleasant 
job of waiting. But while we wait life wastes itself. If we could put a halt 
to the marching years and bid them remain fixed until times get better and 
the play goes on, then little would be lost. But the marching years come 


on apace. And so do gray hairs and slackened footsteps. 


Let's not wait. Whatever it is we've in mind to do, let's DO IT NOW. 
To illustrate: Why wait longer to enroll in the Life Insurance Training Course 
of New York University being directed so efficiently and enthusiastically 
by James Elton Bragg? Certain it is that this course can help any serious 
Life Underwriter to attain greater heights in his career, and it is a pleasure 
and privilege, indeed, for this agency, whose slogan is "FULL SPEED 
AHEAD," to endorse this course of training. Life Underwriters who enroll 
now for the course beginning March 29, 1932, will be more "attractive 


reflections of the life insurance business forever after. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN, General Agent 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U.. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Production Manager 1th Floor, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Effect of Trend “Voward Term Insurance 


How Increasing Volume of Term Business Affects Contingency Reserves in Relation to 


Policies; Viewed in Light of Past Experience; Summary of Company Mergers for 


During the last seven or eight years 
my work has brought me in contact with 
most of the principal life insurance com- 
panies—much more than is common 
among insurance company officials or 
representatives. There are two matters 
upon which it occurs to me that a few 
comments might be of interest. The first 
deals with a prevailing tendency among 
successful companies; the second refers 
to the companies which are reinsured by 
or merge with other institutions. 

It was just a generation ago when 
there was a widespread increase in new 
policy forms including particularly the 
guaranteed cash value or nonforfeiture 
contract. Those times separated the old 
line level reserve companies very dis- 
tinctly from the assessment organiza- 
tions. There were thus two movements 
at once: one toward a great diversity of 
policy contracts—gold bonds, economic 
policies, income installment forms and 
many such fancy names—the other to- 
ward a strict demarcation away from the 
step-rate plan of insurance under which 
the premium rate increased every year 
or every three years, for example. 


New Attitude Toward Stop-Rate 
Insurance 

Less than twenty years ago the mech- 
anization of home office procedure was 
greatly increased by the introduction of 
tabulating and sorting machines with 
corresponding perforated cards and 
codes. These perforated cards were de- 
signed to replace not only the typewrit- 
ten cards then in use, but also the bound, 
handwritten books such as are still used 
in many foreign life insurance compa- 
nies. This, however, made matters too 
simple for wholesomely active human 
minds. 

Accordingly, the present day is wit- 
nessing another spreading of diverse pol- 
icy forms and a new attitude toward 
Step-rate insurance. Again it is as a 
rule impossible for a trained life insur- 
ance official to know the nature of the 
new contract by its name—family in- 
come, retirement annuity, term expect- 
ancy, modified life, pension investment 
bond, for example. The development of 
group insurance has brought in one year 
term contracts, and in the ordinary field 
short term policies are often in great 
tavor. The notion of having a low pre- 
mium for 2, 3 or 5 years and then let- 
ting the agent sell the policy over again 
at a more adequate premium has gained 
Prestige in many quarters. In this the 
current economic depression has been a 
factor, although the movement was well 
developed before that began. 

Swing in Ratio of Assets to Insurance 


In fact, so marked has this tendency 
toward term insurance become that there 
are a number of prominent life com- 
Panies in which the ratio of assets to 
Insurance in force is lower today than 
it has been since the company was in its 
iniancy. Thus, one company had a ra- 
tio of 150 per 1,000 at the end of the 
year 1870, 310 in 1910 and 110 now. Sev- 
eral companies have had a similar ex- 
perience. The ratio of assets to insur- 
ance in force at the present time may 
be used to divide the thirty largest and 
oldest companies into three main groups, 
with the exception of a few in which the 
Program has recently changed. Compa- 
nies writing industrial and group lines 
as well as ordinary, show a ratio of 
about 170 per 1,000. Those writing ordi- 
nary only and not a large proportion of 





‘Twenty Years 


By Walter G. Bowerman, F, A. 8. 


Assistant Actuary, New York Life 


term insurance show a ratio of from 
180 to 240. The third group is composed 
of those companies which write both 
group, accident and health and ordinary 
lines with a strong emphasis on term 
insurance; their ratio of assets to in- 
surance in force lies as a rule between 
110 and 130 per 1,000.. The above re- 


WALTER G. BOWERMAN 


marks refer only to companies organ- 
ized during the nineteenth century. It is 
remarkable how few exceptions there are 
to these three groups of large compa- 
nies. Apparently the pendulum of prog- 
ress swung too far in its reaction against 
term and step-rate insurance. Now it is 
swinging with lessened force in the op- 
posite direction. 

Management problems are quite dif- 
ferent in an old, large company with 
low average reserve than in a similar 
company with high average reserve. In 
the former, mortality becomes relatively 
much more important than the rate of 
interest. If there were nothing but one- 
year term insurance in force, a fluctua- 
tion in mortality such as occurred in 
the year 1918 would require a surplus 
equal to 50% of the policy reserves 
rather than the 10% maximum now per- 
mitted large participating companies 
domiciled in New York State. There are 
several large companies in which half of 
the insurance in force is either group in- 
surance or on term and miscellaneous 
plans. The tendency toward term poli- 
cies and group insurance has been car- 
ried furthest in organizations outside of 
New York State. If that tendency is 
to continue to all companies, an amend- 
ment to section 87 of the law would seem 
imperative. Instead of grading the con- 
tingency reserve percentage according to 
the total reserve, as in the present law, 
it would be better to grade it according 
to the average reserve or the ratio of as- 
sets to amount of insurance in force. 

The above gives a brief outline of a 
strong tendency among successful life 
companies today. Matters such as single 


premiums and annuities are purposely 
omitted from the discussion. The ques- 
tion of the unsuccessful life companies is 
related to the above discussion in that 
they are usually absorbed by their more 
fortunate rivals. 


Survey of Company Mergers 

During the twenty years from 1910 to 
1929 inclusive there were 237 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies trans- 
ferred to others in the United States 
or Canada. These data were obtained 
from Best’s Insurance Reports. In ad- 
dition, seventeen went into liquidation, 
receivership or disbanded organizations 
in the early stages. The distribution of 
the companies by states is rather inter- 
esting, attention being paid to the loca- 
tion of both the reinsured and the rein- 
suring organization. Upon the whole 
there was a net transfer of seven from 
west to east of the Mississippi River. 
This might be expected since the newer 
communities would start new organiza- 
tions some of which would have to be 
transferred to older and more stable in- 
stitutions. A very curious circumstance 
came to light when the net transfer of 
companies was divided into sections, such 
as New England, Middle Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, North Central. The north central 
states took a net of eighteen companies, 
the Middle Atlantic states seven com- 
panies, while the South-east gave up 
eight, the South-central five and the 
Western States twelve companies. The 
net transfer was thus twenty-five. The 
most arresting picture is obtained by 
dividing the country into three parts— 
(a) south of the 37th degree of latitude, 
(b) from 37 Deg. to 40 Deg. (counting 
the state if most of it lies in that area) 
and ¢c) north of the 40th degree of lati- 
tude. There was a net transfer of thir- 
ty-four companies into section (b) and 
of these seventeen came from the south 
and seventeen from the north. The 


.States classed in the middle belt were 


California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia. Mary- 
land, Delaware and District of Columbia. 
In considering this remarkable distribu- 
tion it may be borne in mind that the 
majority of the 237 transfers were of 
small organizations taken over in the 
same state or an adjoining one. 


Companies Classed by Size 


When the transfers were arranged ac- 
cording to the reinsuring company an 
interesting tabulation was obtained. One 
took over fifteen companies, another 
thirteen, a third nine, one took eight, 
three tonk six each, three five, six took 
four each and at least five took three 
companies each. Half of the reinsured 
companies were thus accounted for: the 
balance were widely scattered. If com- 
panies with a billion dollars of assets are 
considered “very large,” those from 
$150,000.000 un called “large” and those 
from $50,000.000 un called “medium sized” 
and others “relatively small,” the distri- 
bution of the reinsuring companies was 
“very large” 1. “large” 1, “medium sized” 
3 and the others were all “relatively 
small” organizations. The amalgama- 
tions over twenty years have thus been 
chiefly of very small institutions taken 





Mr. Bowerman’s Broad Experience 


Walter G. Bowerman has specialized 
in life tmsurance actuarial work for 
many years. He is a graduate of Hav- 
erford College where he won high hon- 
ors in mathematics and took post grad- 
uate work at the University of Michi- 
gan. His -first insurance experience 
was with the actuarial department of 
the Equitable Society in New York 
after which he became actuary and ex- 
aminer for the West Virginia Insur- 





ance Department. Following two years 
of ctvilian relief work during the 
World War Mr. Bowerman joined the 


and was promoted to assistant actuary 
wo years ago. 

WVriter of many papers on actuarial 
subjects, one of the most recent being 
that given at the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries in Stockholm in 
1930, Mr. Bowerman also did good 
work last year in helping to prepare 
the medical impairment report devised 
by a joint committee representing the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and the Actuarial Society of 
America. He is a Phi Beta Kappa 
man, member of the American Instt- 
tute of Actuaries, Actuarial Society of 
America, New York Academy of 
Medicine, and he is also on the execu- 
tive committee of the American Red 
Cross in New Jersey. 





New York Life actuarial department | 








over by others a little older and a little 
larger. The reinsurer and the reinsured 
have usually been in the same state. 
Finally the years of reorganization are 
of interest. 


In 

Trans- Receiver’s 

ferred Hands 

ee 46 1 
i 3s) 51 3 
ay) 25 3 
i rae 46 1 
1926-’29........ 69 9 
237 17 


The average number of mergers was 
twelve a year although in the last five 
or six years the average number has 
been higher. During the two year pe- 
riod since 1929 as many as sixty-five 
companies have been taken over. The 
new crop of freshly organized life in- 
surance companies has been large even 
during a period of depression. Thus the 
ranks are constantly recruited and the 
process of merging and reorganization 
will probably continue for many years. 


Reinsurance of Companies 


The number of companies reinsured 
was not only actually greater in the 
Central and Western states than in the 
East, but also greater in relation to the 
number of companies remaining in the 
field. Thus in the Eastern States fifty 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
were reinsured, 36% of the number re- 
maining, while in the Central and West- 
ern States 187 were reinsured, 70% of 
the number remaining. In fact, this ra- 
tio was greatest in the far West, 94%, 
and least in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, 21%. 

In conclusion, some aggregate figures 
for the twenty-year period 1910-1929 may 
be given. Of the 237 life insurance com- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Leading Coast Citizen 


Francis V. Keesling, President of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, Has Been Prominent in Many Activities 


Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and 
general counsel, West Coast Life, who is 
president of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel, is one of the lawyers 
in the business who has been admitted 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
He was admitted to the Supreme Court 
of California in. 1898 and the United 
States Supreme Court in 1903. 

He probably has as many affiliations 
as any insurance men. He was chair- 
man of the Republican State Central 
Committee, 1914-1918; was a member of 
the Philippine Islands Situation Commit- 
tee, Chamber of Commerce; served sev- 
eral years on behalf of the Community 
Chest of San Francisco, being chairman 
of the building fund committee and a 
member of the general executive and 
ways and means committee for two 
years. He was chairman of the legal 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion, 1915-16, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Goldon Gate Bridge 
and Highway District, being chairman 
of the building committee. He saw many 
years service in the National Guard of 


JOHNSTON & COLLINS PARTY 





Travelers Agency Celebrates After Suc- 
cessful Campaign; Larger Full-Time 
Force Being Developed 
A celebration dinner-party was held 
last evening by the Johnston & Collins 
Co., general agents for the Travelers in 
New York City, at Keen’s English Chop 
House. The agency had conducted a 
spirited campaign from February 6 to 
March 10, and more than completed the 
goal which had been set. Thirty-four 
full time representatives of the agency 
qualified for the dinner, and the office 
force also attended. There was little of 
a business nature, the evening being giv- 

en over to entertainment and dancing. 

The Johnston & Collins Co. has been 
developing its full time production force 
in a more intensive way over the -past 
several months. Seventeen new agents are 
now under contract. One of the rulings 
is that every age nt must become a mem- 
ber of the city’s life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation. Weekly meetings are 7 by 
the agency and, in addition, Mr. W. 
Johnston gives two lectures a coal on 
the underlying principles of the business. 
All new men are also enrolled in the 
Field Guide course of instruction as giv- 
en out by the home office of the Trav- 
elers. 

The development of the agency’s new 
men is in charge of W. H. Marcy, agency 
assistant, who has had thirteen years of 
successful experience in life insurance 
selling, assisted by Ralph Anspach, who 
is also experienced in the buiness. 





JACOBY AGENCY LEADING 


The Harry Jacoby Agency of the 
Home Life of New York in New York 
City again led the agencies of the com- 
pany in February and is leader for the 
year to date. Leonard L. Rothstein, a 
member of the Jacoby agency, is coun- 
trywide leader for the company. He has 
made an outstanding record since he en- 
tered the business four months ago, hav- 
ing written in that period more than 
$1,500,000, and paid for more than $500,- 
000 of that to date. 


JOINS NEWARK AGENCY 


J. Robert Moser, former secretary 
and treasurer of Musto Bros., Inc., has 
become a member of the William H. 
Masterson agency in Newark for the 
Equitable Society. 





FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


California, retiring with the rank of Ma- 
jor in 1909. In 1930 he was a member 
and vice-chairman of the Board of Free 
Holders which drafted the new charter 
adopted by the city and county of San 
Francisco. He has the following Ma- 
sonic affiliations: 

Member of all Masonic organizations; 
Past Master, California Lodge; Past 
Potentate, Islam Temple, Mystic Shrine; 
Past Grand Master of California; and 


33d degree Scottish Rite Mason. 


Buckner Says Prestige 
Of Business Is Greater 


INFLUENCE OF LAST TWO YEARS 





New York Life President Comments on 
Trends in Annual Report to 
Policyholders 





President Thomas A. Buckner of the 
New York Life gave some interesting ob- 
servations on the life insurance business 
in connection with his report of the com- 
pany’s 1931 business to policyholders this 
week. Among other things he said: 

“Due to their sound methods, the life 
insurance companies in general have not 
been surpassed in the field of safe in- 
vesting; and their record of the past 
two difficult years has added greatly to 
their prestige. Life insurance holds a 
preeminent position as a safe investment. 
It is interesting to recall that our com- 
pany began business in 1845, has passed 
through every war, panic, depression and 
epidemic of the past eighty-seven years, 
has always met every obligation and has 
paid dividends to policyholders in every 
year. 

Railroad Securities 

“Due to the wide publicity given to the 
railroad situation, I desire to say a word 
regarding our holdings of railroad se- 
curities. As you know, the railroads have 
already obtained relief through freight- 
rate increases and wage reductions, esti- 
mated at about $300,000,000 for the com- 








NEWARK BRANCH LEADER 

The Newark branch office of the Con- 
tinental American Life has led all of the 
other branch offices of the company 
throughout the country for paid-for 
business since the first of the year. 
Allen E. Strasser, who has been spe- 
cializing in inheritance tax insurance in 
Pittsburgh for the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
has joined the Continental American 
agency force in Newark. 





aspect. 


is physically fit. 
(2) 


(3) 


Head Office: : 





TO SERVICES RENDERED . .... $00.00 


Every time an agent places a policy, he renders services 
which, though intangible, are of priceless worth to the 
applicant—services over and above the purely financial 


(1) He establishes the fact that the applicant 


He assists him to take a definite forward 
step on the road to that most desirable 
of goals—economic freedom. 


He removes, or at least minimizes, his 
anxiety as to the future, thus bringing 
him peace of mind. 


For these services, there is no “Account Rendered.” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


: Montreal 








ing year. The railroads are indispens- 
able to the economic life of the nation 
They are the backbone of our business, 
for without them the extensive transpor- 
tation of goods would practically com: 
to a standstill and there could be n 
large-scale exchange of products which, 
after all, constitute the chief activity of 
business. 

“The amount of our railroad bonds i: 
default of interest is so small that it i 
of no material consequence. 


Best Property To Own 


“Your life insurance is property, prob 
ablv the best property you own—stab! 
in value in bad as well as good times 
The stock market may go down but your 
policy values will not. They do not vary 
except to increase as you pay your pre 
miums. Unless you have borrowed on 
them, your policies are worth more to- 
day than they were a year ago. Hold 
fast to them. Do not allow them t 
lapse. Do not borrow upon them for 
any purpose except as a last resort in 
some extreme emergency; for a policy 
loan is a mortgage upon your own safety 
in old age and on the security of your 
family in event of your premature death. 
Hold to your life insurance even if some 
sacrifice is necessary and it will surely 
reward you for your foresight, patience 
and thrift.” 

Discussing the subject of taxes im- 
posed on life insurance savings, Mr 
3uckner said that the company felt that 
these were excessive. The company’s re- 
serve for taxes, he declared, is equal to 
more than 10% of the policyholders’ 1932 
dividends and would be sufficient to pay 
a year’s premiums on $230,000,000 of new 


insuré ince. 





ADOPTS NEW TYPE DISABILITY 





Northwestern National Launches Fea- 
ture Paying Monthly Benefits for Total 
Disability from Accident Only 

What is believed to be a new kind of 
disability clause, never before issued in 
connection with a life insurance policy, 
has been adopted by the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. The new 
feature is a clause providing monthly 
benefits, $10 per $1,000 of insurance total 
and permanent disability resulting from 
accident only. It also provides for 
waiver of premiums in event of disabil- 
ity resulting from either accident or ill- 
ness, and double the face of the policy 
in event of accidental death. 

In addition to the accident clause the 
company also announced a_ revised 
waiver of premium and a revised total 
disability clause—all effective March 15 
The company’s revised clause provides 
for waiver of premiums and benefits of 
$5 a month for each $1,000 of insurance, 
disability to be considered permanent if 
it continues for six months, payments to 
accrue from the end of the fifth month 
Disability must occur prior to age fifty- 
five if the insured is a man or fifty i! 
a woman. 

In the accident disability clause, dis- 
ability is also considered permanent if it 
continues six months with benefits ac 
cruing from the end of the fifth month 
However, the clause is more liberal 1 
that any disability occurring before ag 
sixty is covered, and women are insure: 
on the same basis and at the same rat: 
as men. In the waiver of premiums 
clause the definition of disability and th« 
waiting neriod are the same as in th 
others. Disability must occur prior t 
age sixty if the insured is a man and 
age fifty-five if a woman. 








HULL BACK FOR CONGRESS 


Roger B. Hull, managing-director © 
the National Association of Life Unde1 
writers, was back in New York Cit) 
Thursday of last week to attend the cit) 
association’s sales congress after an eight 
weeks’ trip to the Western coast. H« 
left the following dav for another tw: 
days’ trip. Among others, his speaking 
engagements this week included the De 
troit Sales Congress. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln Writes 
On Income For Forbes 


MORE DEMAND NOW AFTER 35 





Metropolitan Vice-President Discusses 
Various Forms of Income Insurance 
In Magazine Article 





In the current issue of Forbes, month- 
ly magazine, Leroy A. Lincoln, vice- 
president Metropolitan Life, has an ar- 
ticle on “Buying Old Age Security Out 
of Income.” As youth gives little thought 
to old age and consequent retirement, it 
is not strange that the question ordinar- 
ilv receives little consideration until one 
reaches the middle thirties. But there 





LINCOLN 


LEROY A. 


is a vast army, growing larger each 
year, of men and women over Age 35 
who desire to build up for themselves by 
periodic payments an income which will 
commence at some stated or contemplat- 
ed retirement age, says Mr. Lincoln. 
\fter discussing various types of income 
Mr. Lincoln says: 


Guaranteed Income 


“In the majority of cases, especially 
where the father dies at a young age, it 
is not possible for the family to live 
on the interest income derived from his 
estate. In such cases it is necessary that 
each income payment include payment 
of part of the principal. The most popu- 
lar option, is, therefore, the one under 
which the proceeds are directed to be 

tained by the company and distributed, 
both the principal and the interest earn- 
ngs, in the form of a stated monthly 
income over a specified number of years. 

“In determining the amount of the in- 

me, an interest rate of 3% or 34% 

assumed, but the guaranteed income 
is increased by whatever extra interest 
he company earns and distributes on 
such funds. The guaranteed income has 

present value equal to the fund left 
vith the company and as the amount of 
the income and the number of years for 

hich it is guaranteed are both factors 
'n the calculation, it means that the 
larger the monthly income the fewer 
the years it will continue, and vice versa. 
lhe insured, therefore, has the privilege 

{ determining the income most advan- 
lageous under the particular circum- 
stances, either a smaller income over a 
longer period or a larger income over a 
shorter period. 


Special Option 


“As stated, the option whereby the 
Principal and interest is distributed over 
a fixed period is the most advantageous 
Where the insured dies young with a 
small estate and where chief considera- 
‘ion must be given to the education of 
his children. If death occurs, however, 
When the children are self-supporting or 
nearly so, or where there are no chil- 


NOW ONLY ONE COLONIAL LIFE 





Company of That Name in N. Carolina 
Merged with Occidental Life of That 
State; Retain Occidental Name 

There is now only one Colonial Life 
Insurance Co. and that is the company 
in Jersey City of which Judge Ernest 
Heppenheimer is president. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of 
High Point, N. C., has been merged with 
the Occidental Life of Raleigh, and the 
combined company will be operated un- 
der the name of the Occidental Life. 
Laurence F. Lee is president. The com- 
bined assets are $5,000,000. The Colonial 
Life of High Point was organized in 
1924 and operated in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and West Virginia. The 
Occidental Life has been in business a 
quarter of a century. 





H. H. McBRATNEY RESIGNS 


Henry H. McBratney has resigned as 
general agent for the State Mutual Life 
in Baltimore. His future plans have not 
vet been announced. At one time Mr. 
McBratney was with the Aetna Life 
here. He was also president of the Bal- 
timore Life Underwriters’ Association. 








dren at all, the important consideration 
is income for the wife. This is provided 
for by a special option under which the 
proceeds are left with the company and 
applied to provide the wife with an in- 
come, generally for ten or twenty years 
certain and as long thereafter as she 
may live, the amount of this income be- 
ing dependent upon the age of the wife 
at the date of death of her husband. 

“While we have dealt with the various 
options in life insurance policies and 
their relation to providing incomes for 
dependents, the same options are incor- 
porated in endowment policies and may, 
therefore, be availed of by the insured 
in providing an income when the policy 
matures on the attainment of the speci- 
fied age.” 


STEVENSON GIVES SALES TIPS 





_ Tells Richmond ‘Life Underwriters to 


Spend Thirty Hours in Field to 
Ten in Office 

John A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, was the guest 
speaker at the March luncheon of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers. He told the members that a vig- 
orous determined revival of life insurance 
salesmanship based on the stimulating 
policy of enthusiasm and practiced along 
recognized effective lines was needed. 

“Don’t worry about the business de- 
pression,” he said, “but revive the spirit 
of selling definite protection for women 
and children and sound protective in- 
vestments for men. If you do this, ben- 
eficial results will be reflected.” He sug- 
gested that thirty hours a week be spent 
in the field and ten hours in the office. 
In that period at least eighteen pros- 
pects should be interviewed. Mr. Steph- 
enson said that there was no better in- 
vestment than life insurance. If he had 
put all his money in life insurance in- 
stead of investing some of it elsewhere 
he would be far better off today, he said. 





MADE COLUMBUS MANAGER 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
through Sidney Davenport, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident, announces the appointment of John 
C. Anderson as branch manager at Co- 
lumbus, O., and vicinity. Mr. Anderson 
resides in Clintonville and has spent his 
entire life in Columbus and _ vicinity, 
where he is well known and has been 
active in civic, fraternal and church cir- 
cles. At present he is a director of the 
Columbus Life Underwriters Association, 
holds memberships in the Faculty Club 
of Ohio State University, the Exchange 
Club and the Athletic Club of Columbus. 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason, and 
has been in the life insurance business 
for eight years. In this period he has 
been successfully associated with two 
large eastern companies as assistant gen- 
eral agent and manager for Central Ohio. 





Prevent Financial Shipwreck 
When Clients are Injured 


No service you can render is more likely to be 
productive of substantial good than providing up 
to date accident insurance. 


Our new reimbursement contract foots all the 
bills up to a definite adequate amount besides pay- 
ing the usual benefits for loss of life, limbs, sight 
and time. For advertising and rates, call our local 


office or address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford; Conn. 





Son of H. L. Rosenfeld 
With Equitable, N. Y. 


JOINS Z. COHEN AGENCY HERE 
James R. Rosenfeld Was For Time With 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, After 
Return From Serving Overseas 

A new addition to the insurance pro- 
duction ranks of New York City is 
James R. Rosenfeld who has become as- 
sociated with the agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society the manager of 
which is Zelig Cohen and which is lo- 
cated at 450 Seventh Avenue. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is a son of Henry L. 
Rosenfeld who will be remembered by 





JAMES R. ROSENFELD 


many friends as a former vice-president 
of the Equitable Society and later as a 
successful general ageni for the Pruden- 
tial in this city. In 1930 he retired be- 
cause of ill health and since that time 
has lived in Paris. He is at present on 
a visit to New York. 

James R. Rosenfeld is not a stranger 
to life insurance nor to the Equitable, as 
he served for a time in the Edward A. 
Woods Agency of the “quitable in Pitts- 
burgh following his return from France 
in 1919 where he served as lieutenant 
of engineers. He is married, has four 
children, and lives in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Manager Zelig Cohen has one of the 
progressive growing agencies of the 
Equitable. He came into life insurance 
through the late Dr. Lee K. Frankel 
twenty-one years ago, his work being 
in connection with the literary end of the 
welfare division. For Dr. Frankel he 
translated many documents from foreign 
languages as he is a linguist, a man of 
culture and has had a broad education. 
He has been with the Equitable Society 
fifteen years. 


CHARLES W. FIELDER DEAD 

Following a short illness Charles W. 
Fielder died on March 11 in his home in 
Buffalo. He entered the service of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life as a special 
agent in 1900 and continued in that ca- 
pacity until his death. He was a large 
personal writer. He is survived by the 
widow and a daughter. 


D. W. FLICKINGER APPOINTMENT 

Dan W. Flickinger has been admitted 
to partnership in the Indiana agency of 
the John Hancock which has been man- 
aged by his father, E. E. Flickinger, who 
has been with the company for forty 
years. 


SEND OUT LAW’S TALK 
\bout 30,000 copies of the talk given 
by President William A. Law at the As- 
sociation of Life Presidents Convention 
last December have been sent out by the 
company to policyholders who mailed a 
return post card requesting the talk. 
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William C. Bawden Will 
Join Wells & Connell 


TO HELP DEVELOP BROKERAGE 
Has Made Pine Record as Executive 
Manager of Life Underwriters 
Association of New York 





William C. Bawden, executive manager 
of the Life 
New York, on 
& Connell, general agents of the 
dent Mutual, 33 Liberty Street. 


Underwriters Association of 
April 15 will join Wells 
Provi- 


He will 


devote his activities to co-operation with 





WILLIAM C. BAWDEN 

John Mumford and Edward Sisson in the 
development of brokerage and surplus 
business for this agency. Graham C. 
Wells is past president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Clancy 
D. Connell is president of the New York 
\ssociation. 

A capable and popular association ex- 
ecutive, Mr. Bawden joined the New 
York Association in February, 1929, suc- 
ceeding Fred P. McKenzie as executive 
manager. He has made a real success 
in the post. The association office was 
moved fourteen months ago from a small 
room in the Singer Building to three 
rooms in the same building, affording 
greater facilities for reception of mem- 
bers and the general public. A library 
room was ope Ber which is used by many 
members. Still larger and improved of- 
fices will be opened at 92 Liberty Street 
within a fortnight. 


Edits the Bulletin 
Bulletin, 


The association’s under the 
joint editorship of Frank J. Mulligan 
(Guardian), and the executive manager, 
was put under the sole editorship of Mr. 
Bawden in January, 1931. An important 
section, known as the Counseler, was 
added. It deals with legal aspects of 
the business. The Bulletin is live, inter- 
esting, informative. 

Mr. Bawden was gradué ited from Co- 
lumbia University, receiving the A.B. de- 
gree in 1923. He is also a Phi Beta 
Kappa man \fter leaving college he 
was with the New York Telephone Co. 
four years, his experience including sales- 
manship. For two years he was adver- 
tising manager of the F. H. Roberts Co., 
Boston. He has an insurance back- 
ground as William H. Bawden, his 
father, is general manager of the Insur- 
ance Clerks Mutual Benefit Association; 


NEW YORK STATE CONGRESS 

The annual sales congress of the New 
York State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion will be held in Buffalo, Friday, May 
13. George A. Kederich, New York Life 
manager of Brooklyn, who is president 
of the organization, says that despite the 
date he expects the congress to be one 
of the best in the association’s history. 

















NOT ONLY NONCANCELLABLE 


But Also 


Incontestable after two years regarding physical con- 
dition of insured when applying. 


Nonprorating as to amount of indemnities in case of 


change of occupation. 


MONARCH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Accident — Health — Life Insurance 

















DENIES INVESTMENT LOSS 





Missouri State Officers Comment on 
Securities Taken Over From 
Inter-Southern 

In answering the suit brought by Har- 


vey H. Sims of St. Louis, a stockholder 
of the Missouri State Life, to compel 
the Inter-Southern Life of Louisville to 
repurchase securities amounting approx- 


imately to $2,000,000 now held by the 
Missouri company, the Inter-Southern 


denies that it dominates the Missouri 
State through its ownership of 148,050 
shares of that company. It points out 
that it placed only five of the thirteen 
members of the board of the Missouri 
State at the recent election and further- 
more the board is composed of men of 
wide business experience. Mr. Sims, who 
owns 300 shares of Missouri State stock, 
charges that through a transaction ne- 
gotiated by Rogers Caldwell and _ his 
father, James E. Caldwell, who formerly 
controlled both life companies, the Mis- 
souri State Life purchased the securities 
formerly held by the Inter-Southern. 

Officials of the Missouri State deny 
that the company will sustain any great 
loss if it is compelled to hold the securi- 
ties until they mature or otherwise dis- 
pose of them. The Inter-Southern has 
asked to have the suit transferred to the 
Federal courts. 


his uncle is Harry Everts Morrow, asso- 
ciate general agent of the Penn Mutual 
and former president of the local asso- 
ciation; the late William P. Young, for 
many years head of the metropolitan di- 
vision of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, and who was also manager of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference, was his cousin; and a great 
uncle was George Bawden who repre- 
sented the Mutual Life of New York 
for many years. 


V. B. COFFIN TALKS IN NEWARK 


Gives, Life Underwriters Tips on How 
to Get More Business 
in 1932 

Work a little harder, do more pros- 
pecting and.improve methods of selling, 
Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, told the members of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey at their luncheon meeting held 
on Monday, March 14, in Bamberger’s in 
Newark. Paint the picture of the pres- 
ent to the future so that the prospect 
can look at it and balance the benefits 
obtainable in the future, with the same 
expenditure of money as at present, Mr. 
Coffin told his listeners. 

He gave six questions by which life 
underwriters could improve their sales: 
“Ts my idea basic?” “Are my opening 
remarks direct?” “Do I clearly picture 
the need?” “Do I frankly state the 
price?” “Do I employ visual methods ?” 
“Do I fight to get action?” 








DREWRY TALKS IN ST. LOUIS 


J. S. Drewry, general agent in Cin- 
cinnati for the Mutual Benefit, was St. 
Patrick’s Day speaker before the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis at 
the Statler Hotel yesterday. His 
subject was “Why People Buy Life In- 
surance.” For the Mutual Benefit Life 
Mr. Drewry has developed its third larg- 
est agency and has under his jurisdiction 
ninety successful life insurance men. 





E. F. NICKERSON PROMOTED 


-E. F. Nickerson, who has been an 
agent for the Metropolitan Life for sev- 
eral years, has been advanced to as- 
sistant manager at the Summit, N. J., 
district of the company. 





AN OLD LINE LEGAL 


Lt 





and v 





WITH A NEW APPEAL, 


transacting Life, Waiver and Income Disability and Double Ind 


We issue a full line of policies including: 


1. Modified Life Policy (5-Yr. period). 
2. Juvenile Policies—with or without insurance on beneficiary. 
3. Insurance with Annuity Contracts (Ages 60 and 65). 
4. Family Income Plan (including a 20% immediate death payment) 
5. Insurance on Small Loan Borrowers; Group I e; Wholesal 
Term Insurance. 
WE offer an comactive agency contract with non-forfeitabl i We also furnish 


leads, plus the active assistance of field men. 
A real opportunity to join a progressive, growing company. Apply now to— 


THE UNION: LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


RESERVE COMPANY 
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Suspend Wisconsin 
Right to Sell Stock 


AIMED AT NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 





Action of Public Service Commission 
Taken After Receipt of Complaint 
By Woman 





Suspension of a permit issued in 1930 
to the North American Life of Chicago, 
to sell $1,500,000 worth of common stock 
in Wisconsin has been ordered by the 
Public Service Commission of the state. 
The company was originally authorized 
to sell 50,000 shares of the common stock 
at $30 per share. 

In its order suspending the permit the 
Commission gives as its reason the fact 
that it “has learned that the approx- 
imate market price of said stock in Oc- 
tober, 1931, was $16 to $17; in January, 
1932, the price appears to have been ap- 
proximately $11 to $15, and recently a 
market price of approximately $8 to $10 
was quoted.” 

According to brokers’ records filed 
with the securities division of the Com- 
mission there were about 4,500 shares of 
the stock sold in Wisconsin for $30 a 
share from January, 1931, to December 
of the same year. 

Records on file in the Insurance Com- 
mission reveal that the insurance com- 
pany has more than 5,000 policies in force 
in Wisconsin, totalling more than 
$8,000,000 

An investigation into the stock selling 
activities of the insurance company was 
conducted by the securities division upon 
receipt of a complaint filed by Mrs. 
Isabelle Lokken, formerly of Eau Claire, 
Wis.. but now of Evanston, III. 

Although the original permit author- 
ized selling of the stock at $30 a share, 
a letter on file in the Commission’s off- 
ces from Dr. E. A. Myers of Superior, 
claims that “agents have been in Supe- 
rior recently, trying to sell some of the 
common stock of the company at $38, 
stating that this company pays 20% divi- 
dends to its stockholders and that the 
company plans to establish a general 
agency in Superior.” 

Dr. Myers was advised that the Com- 
mission was_ contemplating suspending 
the company’s permit to sell stock, and 
further advised him that no agents of 
the company were authorized to make 
sales. However, a Milwaukee broker has 
had a license to sell the stock. The letter 
further advised Dr. Myers to procure the 
names and addresses of the company’s 
agents offering to sell the stock at $38 
a share and “also take up the matter 
with the district attorney.” 





O’MARA WITH LAWRENCE 


Howard C. Lawrence, manager of the 
New Jersey territory for the Lincoln 
National Life, has announced that A. J. 
O’Mara, formerly a general agent for 
the Fidelity Mutual in Trenton, has been 
made district manager for Trenton and 
vicinity, working under the supervis! . 
of Mr. Lawrence from the Newark « 
fice. Mr. Lawrence ranked third of ul 
of the personal producers for paid-for 
business for the month of February and 
Howard G. Patton ranked fifth. Tlie 
agency ranked eighth. 





NEW N. Y. U. COURSE 

The spring term of the life insurance 
course at New York University will open 
on Tuesday, March 29, continuing for 
eleven weeks. Class days will be ©” 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
the hours being from 1:15 to 6 in the 
afternoon. Information regarding fees 
and other details may be obtained from 
James Elton Bragg, director of the 
course. 





KANSAS CITY LIFE LEADERS 

C. P. Carroll of the Missouri agency 
of the Kansas City Life was the com: 
pany’s leading fieldman for 1931. W. 
Lowry of the same agency was in scc- 
ond place. 
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(From The National Underwriter) 


Home Life’s Sound 
Position Set Out 


E. I. Low, at General Agents Con- 
ference, Analyzes Investment 
Structure 








With men in the field interested as 
never before in the investment portfolios 
of their companies, one of the outstand- 
ing features at the general agents’ con- 
ference of the Home Life of New York 
in New York City this week was the 
analysis of the Home’s investment situa- 
tion by E. I. Low, chairman of the 
board. 

The cash position of the Home is 
strong, according to Mr. Low, its bank 
balance for the last several months hav- 
ing been two or three times normal, and 


on Dec. 31 amounting to more than 
$990,000. “We have maintained this bal- 
ance,” Mr. Low declared, “to insure 


against the necessity of selling any of 
our securities at the present market 
prices, which are far below their intrin- 
sic worth, or in the event of any unfore- 
seen contingency, such ,as a heavy in- 
crease in our policy loans.” 

Investment Income O. K. 

Of the Home’s $21,000,000 of bonds 
and $2,600,000 of preferred stock, pro- 
ducing an income of more than $1,150,- 
000 annually, Mr. Low said that during 
1931 coupons amounting to only $7,500 
on one block of bonds and dividends of 
only $1,500 on one issue of preferred 
stock were not paid. 

Of the Home’s $30,455,330 of mort- 
gages, producing income during the year 
of $1,670,683, only $9,303 or .55 percent 
was unpaid Dec. 31. 

Of the Home’s $2,016,105 of unguaran- 
teed mortgages, only two pieces of 
property have been taken under fore- 
closure—one covering a mortgage of 
$4,000 and the other for $12,000. At 
present, according to Mr. Low, there are 
only two foreclosures pending, one for 
$7,500 and one for $8,100. 

Guaranteed Mortgages 

Neither principal nor interest on the 
Home’s $28,439,225 of guaranteed mort- 
gages has been lost, Mr. Low said. The 
guaranteeing company, in every default, 
has taken over the mortgages, paying 
the principal and interest in full or, at 
the option of the Home, substituting 
other mortgages. This, he said, amply 
demonstrates the value of guaranteed 
mortgages and the strength of the mort- 
gage companies with which the Home 
does business. 

To summarize, Mr. Low said that of 
normal expected investment income for 
mortgages, bonds and preferred stock 
for 1931 of $2,830,000, only $18,303 or 
64 percent was unpaid. 


(From The Eastern Underwriter) 
Expansion Features 
Home Life 1932 Plans 


PRESIDENT FULTON OPTIMISTIC 





Company Continues Disability Feature; 
New Policy Forms Give Broad 
Equipment 





_ The Home Life of New York is enter- 
ing the new year with plans for vigor- 
ous expansion and business development, 
new policy forms and selling methods, 
President James A. Fulton told the gen- 
eral agents at the conference held in 
New York this week. He said public 
appreciation of life insurance is at a high 
tide and the agents can make it a good 
year if they determine to do so. 

From every angle, those of us asso- 
ciated with the Home Life can enter the 





(From The Eastern Underwriter) 


Home Life General Agents Greet 
News of New Policies and Plans 


The general agents of the Home Life 
of New York are meeting at the new 
Waldorf-Astoria in -their annual round 
table conference with the officers of the 
company. The meeting started: yesterday 
and will continue throughout today. 

This conference launches the 1932 pro- 
gram of the company which is marked 
by a number of new features that were 
greeted with enthusiasm by the field rep- 
resentatives. The keynote of the meet- 
ing and of the agency force is “Organ- 
ized Effort,” and the Home Life’s new 
“Simplified Selling Plan” ‘is an important 
part of the new program. 

Among the new features which were 
enthusiastically received in addition to 





the “Simplified Selling Plan” was the new 
series of Retirement Income policies 
which are planned to meet conditions 
confronting the agent in the field today. 
A new guide to agency building for gen- 
eral agents and several other additions to 
agency and field equipment were also 
announced, 

The annual banquet of the general 
agents was held Thursday evening and 
was followed by dancing. The announce- 
ment of the winners of service medals 
was made at the dinner and the presen- 
tation of the President’s Cup to Harry 
Jacoby, New York, leading agency of the 
company, took place. This is the third 
consecutive year he has won this cup and 
it now becomes his property. 
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Unique Opportunities Now Exist 




















POPULATION FIGURES 


CITY TRADING AREA 
New York 6,981,927 11,000,000 











Chicago 3,375,329 6,000,000 
Philadelphia 1.964.430 3,000,000 
Tots 12,321,686 20,000,000 
fs \ 

















in metropolitan centers. 





T is now possible for the ambitious man in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia territory to start a general 
agency, even though his resources do not enable him 

to undertake immediately the large operations customary 


In these three centers of population, the Home Life 
has set up a unique system by which the most burden- 
some part of agency detail is eliminated. 
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new year with a feeling of assurance and 
optimism,” said President Fulton. “The 
company’s financial position is strong and 
stable. The wisdom of its conservative 
method of investment whereby safety 
has always been made the first consid- 
eration has been amply demonstrated in 
the trying period of the last year. 


New Policy Forms 


“New business, while somewhat less 
than the preceding year, has held up re- 
markably well under the circumstances 
and insurance in force shows a substan- 
tial increase. With the introduction of 
the new Life Income contracts, the 
Home Life presents a line of policies 
which, while simple in form, cover in an 
unusually adequate way, practically ev- 
ery life insurance need. The Preferred 
Whole Life Policy—the unique Educa- 
tional Income Contract—the Family In- 
come Policy, the Personal Income Pol- 





icy, and finally the new Annuity con- 
tracts, offer a wide range for the buyer 
of insurance. 

“We are continuing to grant total and 
permanent disability coverage on a lib- 
eral basis to that group of people which 
experience has shown are the best dis- 
ability risks. 

“Unlike our chairman of the board, I 
shall indulge in prophecy. It is this: 
1932 will be a good year for those who 
make it a good year. Public apprecia- 
tion of the value of life insurance is at 
high tide. Millions of people who have 
temporarily had to drop life insurance 
are ready to replace it as soon as their 
personal adjustments to the present 
situation have been completed. Faith in 
ourselves and in our business, and prop- 
erly directed effort, will bring results.” 

“The Home Life’s plans for 1932 con- 
template vigorous growth and _ expan- 
sion.” 


(From The Insurance Field) 


HOME LIFE’S KEYNOTE 
IS ORGANIZED EFFORT 


Sounded at General Agents’ 
Convention in New York, 
When Plans Were Made for 
Record Year in 1932. 








New progress and expansion is in 
store for the Home Life of New York, 
to judge from the spirit displayed 
when the general agents of the com- 
pany opened their annual round 
table conference at the new Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City January 7. 

The keynote, “Organized Effort,” 
was sounded by C. C. Fulton, Jr., su- 
perintendent of agencies, at the first 
session, followed by addresses. by 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board, and President James A. Ful- 
ton. Superintendent Fulton said the 
company’s program for 1932 is neither 
fantastic nor visionary, and _  con- 
tinued: 

The objectives for the company and 
for the individual agencies have been 
set up only after a thorough study of 
conditions and we confidently expect 
the practical attainment of them. 


Given Strong Support 

the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is building perma- 
nently for himself for the future be- 
cause renewals, both to agents and 
general agents, are absolutely and un- 


Every man has 


conditionally vested after they have 
once made a start. Our expense ar- 
rangements, which like our contracts, 


are standard, provided not only for tak- 
ing care adequately of the normal ex- 
penses of an office, but automatically 
create funds to carry forward a vigor- 
ous program of building and develop- 
ment, 

The company makes no attempt to 
perform for the general agent those 
agency building functions which, in our 
judgment, he can perform far better 
than we can. No elaborate home office 
agency organization is maintained nor 
contemplated. The money that would 
go into such an organization is being 
placed at the disposal of the general 
agents in the field who must actually 
do the job. 


Agency Growth Planned 

Our new simplified selling plans for 
agents and our guide to profitable 
agency building for general agents set 
forth in the simplest possible terms 
those fundamental processes which ex- 
perience has demonstrated will bring 
success in selling and in agency build- 
ing. . 


(From The Weekly Underwriter) 
HOME LIFE MEN CONFER 
ON PROGRAM FOR 1932 





Accomplishments of 1931 Reviewed by 
Chairman Low—Chief Officials Speak 
—Ellis Heads Association 





At an enthusiastic two-day conference of 
general agents of the Home Life of New 
York held at the Waldorf-Astoria, plans 
for 1932 production were discussed. 

It was announced that the 1933 meeting 
of the President’s Club would be held at 
Banff, Alberta. This year’s meeting of 
the club will be at Hollywood-By-The-Sea, 
Fla., January 20-24. 

Thirty-seven representatives of the com- 





pany have qualified for the trip. | 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM PAN Y OF NEW YOR K 
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Big Payments to Living 
Policyholders Last Year 


INSURANCE STOOD TEST 





HOW 


Arthur F. Hall, President of Lincoln 
National Life, Says Impossible To 
Measure Benefits 








In a communication to the policyhold- 
ers of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., President Arthur F. Hall 
stresses the importance to the country of 
the stability and dependence shown by 
life insurance during the depression pe- 
riod and the beneficial effects of the vast 
payments to policyholders during last 
year alone which amounted to nearly 
twice the total of the Federal income 
taxes collected. 

“The impregnable security of legal re- 
serve life insurance,” said President Hall, 
“has seldom been so forcibly demon- 
strated as during the year 1931. Not 
only are all life insurance policy claims 
being settled at full face value by all 
life insurance companies, but the pro- 
ceeds will buy much more per dollar 
than the premium dollars which were 
paid for the insurance. Instead of hav- 
ing shrunk in value as have other in- 
vestments, every legal reserve life insur- 
ance policy has increased in value. Thou- 
sands of millions of dollars have been 
lost by investors in all lines of business 
but none of the 68,000,000 of policyhold- 
ers in our country has lost a dollar or 
even suffered a dollar of depreciation on 
a life insurance policy. 

“Again it has been proved that the 
only 100% sure and safe way to build 
an estate is through life insurance. Every 
major panic has proved this fact, but 
during prosperous and boom times men 
forget the lessons learned during panic 
times. The truth now being so dramat- 
ically presented to us will not be soon 
forgotten and therefore more life insur- 
ance will undoubtedly be taken out dur- 
ing the next few years than during any 
similar period in the history of our coun- 
try. 

“It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to measure the benefit to our coun- 
try that resulted from the distribution 
of life insurance payments in 1931. Dur- 
ing the year the companies paid to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders over 
$950,000,000 and to living policyholders 
$1,650,000,000, a total of $2,600,000,000. 
This amount was almost exactly two 
times as much as our government col- 
lected in Federal income taxes in 1931. 

“Despite last year’s adverse conditions, 
life insurance in force increased over 
$1,000,000,000 to a total of $109,000,000,000 

a sum equivalent to more than six 
times our total national debt—four times 
our savings deposits—ten times all the 
gold in the world. Life insurance com- 
panies have assets of over $20,000,000,000, 
almost five times the total currency in 
circulation in the United States. 

“The past two years have been the 
worst in American business history. Life 
insurance companies have stood the test. 
Despite this unusual fluctuation, we in- 
creased our surplus over $200,000 last 
year and increased our insurance in force 
by $35,000,000.” 


RECOMMENDS N. Y. U. COURSES 

The life insurance courses being given 
at New York University under the direc- 
tion of James Elton Bragg were strongly 
recommended by William J. Dunsmore, 
Equitable Society manager and presi- 
dent of the New York City Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, in his short 
talk at the sales congress in New York 
last week. Mr. Dunsmore pointed out 
that most any of the graduates of the 
course can attest to direct financial re- 
turns as a result of their study. 


JOHN HANCOCK MEETING 


A regional meeting of John Hancock 
representatives in southwestern Indiana 
was recently held in Vincennes, Ind. 
Dan W. Flickinger, general agent at In- 
dinapolis, was in charge. 





Mutual Benefit Service Managers 











G. FRANKLIN REAM 


Both of the new field service managers 
which the Mutual Benefit Life recently 
appointed, E. Harold Peterson and G. 
Franklin Ream, are products of the Mid- 
dle West and have had intensive life in- 
surance training. 

Mr. Peterson is a graduate of Mis- 
souri University and took a law degree 
from the St. Joseph Law School. He 
has been with the Mutual Benefit fif- 
teen years in association with the com- 
pany’s Finance Department through farm 
loan work in Missouri. In June, 1929, 
he undertook life insurance sales activi- 








E. HAROLD PETERSON 


ties with the Northwestern Mutual, serv- 
ing as district agent at St. Joseph for 
seven counties in northwestern Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Ream is well-known in Mutual 
Benefit circles because of his work as 
assistant to J. S. Drewry in the Ohio 
agency. Mr. Ream was born in Kansas, 
was graduated from Cornell College of 
Iowa with Phi Beta Kappa honors and 
has had a wide experience in the fields 
of economics and business. He is a life 
ees member of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 





force during 1931— 


months— 


times like these. 





Provident Tools No. 14 





Strong Financial Position 


With increases in assets, premiums, and insurance in 
And with an increase in new business for the last six 


And with $18,709,000 of contingency reserves— 


Provident Mutual agents find their Company’s strong 
financial position is a real asset in selling insurance in 


Provident “Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








North Sees Need for 
Changed Sales Methods 


WIDER USE OF PROGRAM PLANS 





Metropolitan Executive Says Public Has 
Faith in Insurance but Still Is 
Not Insurance-Conscious 





That the time has come for moderni- 
izing, definitely improving methods in 
life insurance selling, was emphasized 
Henry E. North, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life when he addressed th 
Northeast Ohio Sales Congress last Sat- 
urday in Cleveland. Mr. North declared 
that if agents take advantage of thx 
present economic situation and use the 
program method they can write insur- 
ance as it has never been written and 
make the future secure. 

It was the speaker’s opinion that a life 
insurance era has arrived due to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the last two and a 
half years. In this regard he said: “The 
‘usiness has been fairly prosperous and 
with few exceptions the companies’ re- 
ports for last year have been good. This 
is one of the things that has tended to 
develop public confidence in our business 
But you know, and I know, that this 
confidence does not mean that the pub- 
lic are insurance wise, or have become 
insurance conscious Or insurance mind- 
ed. It does not mean that they are 
flocking to the offices of the various 
companies asking for life insurance; and 
it certainly does not mean that the life 
insurance man is having an easier job 
than he has ever had before. 


Time to Capitalize 


“It does mean, however, that this is 
the right time to capitalize on the pub- 
lic confidence by showing them the real 
ideas and ideals behind our business. 
Never in the history of life insurance 
have we had such an opportunity. We 
all know that in prosperous times peo- 
ple’s minds are often turned away from 
essential things; that they drift into com- 
placency, without much thought about 
the future. So now is our golden op- 
portunity; now is the time to educate the 
public; now is the time to sell insur- 
ance in a new way. The old way was 
to talk about the policy, its cash sur- 
render and loan values, or about the 
company, instead of about the needs of 
the prospect and the way life insurance 
can meet these needs. 

Mr. North strongly recommended that 
the Ohio agents use the program method 
of selling, stating that the program idea 
is simply a way of demonstrating to the 
prospect how life insurance can carry 
out a man’s plans for himself and his 
family. Not only will programming aid 
the man and his family but besides this 
it has a value to the community at large, 
because when the head of the house dies 
and is inadequately insured, or not in- 
sured at all, it may well concern the bus!- 
ness men and others in the community. 
But with an adequate program of in- 
surance the community suffers no loss. 


To Understand Programming 


“The best way for any insurance man 
to understand programming,” Mr. North 
added, “is to take his own case and ask 
himself the question—how will my fam- 
ily get along tomorrow if I am not here 
to supply their economic needs? Every 
week and every month he pays the fain- 
ily bills and makes sure that his family 
have the necessities of life. He cannot 
shirk this responsibility; he does not 
want to pass it on to anyone else. It 
is his own and he recognizes that. but 
who is going to pay these bills and sup- 
ply these needs in case anything hap- 
pens to him? When the underwriter 
can answer this question for himself, he 
is in a position to sell the idea of pro- 
gramming to his prospects and to broad- 
cast it wherever he goes. He can then 
talk convincingly of the satisfaction and 
security he feels for his family and for 
himself. He will know how to put the 
expectations of the prospect on a rational 
basis, and to underwrite them.” 
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Most Cover Inquiries 
Ask About Annuities 


EXPERIENCE OF JOHN HANCOCK 





Company Was a Pioneer In Advertising 
Income Ins. in Magazines of General 
Circulation; Popular Booklet 





One of the officers of the John Han- 
cock told a representative of this paper 
recently that the company receives a 
larger number of inquiries relating to 
annuities than to any other type of in- 
surance. The John Hancock was a pi- 
oneer in advertising annuities in maga- 
zies of general circulation. The first of 
these ads was run in 1923. It was one 
of the first of the companies to issue a 
circular on the subject of annuities and 
since 1923 has continually used a consid- 
erable amount of space in national maga- 
zines in featuring such advertisements. 


As Long As You Live 


The John Hancock sent out thousands 
of copies of a booklet bearing the cap- 
tion: “You Can Have An Income As 
Long As You Live.” It is a copyrighted 
document which, among other things, 
brings out these points: 

“The annuity can open the road for 
everyone to the attainment of the uni- 
versal desire for financial independence. 

“The young woman working for a sal- 
ary at the desk, in the classroom, in the 
many occupations now open to women, 
treasures her independence and discov- 
ers in the annuity a way of continuing 
it beyond the retirement which she 
knows she must prepare for. 

“The family man, having provided for 
his dependents, takes thought to his own 
later years. He thinks of all the things 
he has wanted to do and has never found 
time for. The thought of retirement at 
60 to pursue his hobby appeals to him. 
He learns that he can prepare for it with 
. annuity—and goes ahead with his 
plans. 


The Widow 

“The widow left with an inheritance 
finds the demands of personal finance 
time-consuming and unwelcome. In 
search of a safe depository for her funds 
which will give her a permanent income 
and leave her free to pursue the work 
aud hobbies which interest her most, she 
welcomes the solution which the annuity 
offers her and the definite monthly in- 
come it provides for life. 

“The man and woman of means find 

complete retirement from business cares 
seemingly impossible. The necessity of 
looking after their investments, studying 
the economic situation, restrains them 
from going where they will when they 
will, from relieving their minds of the 
burden of financial care. They turn to 
the annuity, because it cuts this tie 
which keeps them from the full enjoy- 
ment of their money. 
_ “In the same class are persons who en- 
joy looking after their money, who get 
a thrill out of investing it—to whom 
speculation offers a stimulation. They 
do not want to let go, neither do they 
wish to risk their safety. For them, an 
annuity of an amount sufficient to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of their stand- 
ard of living, gives them peace of mind. 
It leaves them free to direct the balance 
of their money into whatever channels 
they choose, and without worry. 

Two to Be Considered 
__Sometimes there are two to be con- 
sidered—a husband and wife, a mother 
and daughter, friends who have always 
Shared each other’s fortunes. The an- 
Swer to their income problem is found 
in a joint and last survivor annuity, con- 
taining a provision for continuous pay- 
ments, ceasing only upon the death of 
the last survivor. 

“The man who has accumulated wealth 
Cannot always expect his sons and 
daughters to devote the same energy and 
astuteness to the management of their 
inheritance as he did to its accumulation. 
Inured to wealth from infancy, they re- 
ard it with the indifference of the ac- 
customed—an indifference which can lead 


to an unconscious wastefulness. The 
father who places his children’s portion 
in an annuity assures them a definite, 
guaranteed, unfluctuating return as long 
as they live, and gives them a kindly 
safeguard against the results of their 
own improvidence.” 





ACTUARIAL EXCHANGE 





British and Scandinavians Now Having 
Closer Contact as Result of 
Elderton’s Visit 


When on a Scandinavian lecturing 
tour last year W. Palin Elderton, general 
manager Equitable of London, showed 
great interest in establishing closer con- 
tact between British and Scandinavian 
actuaries. As a result, says a British 
Exchange, a Swedish and a Danish stu- 
dent will study actuarial practice in 
London in the next winter term and a 
similar arrangement has been reached as 
regards Norway, the first visitor being 
ae Trier, actuary to the Norske 
*OIK, 





William T. Tilden, 2nd, famous tennis 
player, is one of the latest buyers of a 
retirement annuity. The contract was 
placed by J. D. E. Jones, Jr. and his 
brother, M. W. Tones, of the Equitable 
Society in Providence, R. I. 


To Reward Agents for 
Lapse Prevention 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL PLAN 





Company to Make 1932 a Conservation 
Year; Offers Bonuses For Those 
Who Renew Business 





has an- 


’ 


The Northwestern National 
nounced a program to stimulate agents 
interest and activity in the conservation 
of business. The company is determined 
to make 1932 a conservation year, and 
the program is so planned that those 
agents who get results will be recom- 
pensed. A substantial bonus for renew- 
ing first year business will be given those 
who are successful in improving their 
lapse ratios. 

For improvement in lapse ratio during 
1932 over the lapse ratio for 1931, prizes 
take the form of a substantial cash bonus 
for each $1,000 of 1931 business renewed 
in 1932. The bonus rate depends upon 
the number of points improvement over 
the 1931 ratio and the 1932 lapse ratio. 

Eligibility requirements have purpose- 
ly been made low in order to make the 
results of the campaign effective on as 
large a proportion of the company’s bus- 
iness as possible. All agents who pro- 


duced at least 12 applications on at least 
12 lives aggregating $80,000 of paid for 
business in 1931 and who meet the same 
requirements in 1932 will be eligible for 
this conservation bonus. 

Agents whose 1931 lapse ratios were 
15% or less, and who show an improve- 
ment of less than five points in 1932, and 
agents whose lapse ratios were 10% or 
less in 1931, will not be awarded prizes 
but instead will receive a bonus of 25 
cents for each $1,000 of 1931 business re- 
newed in 1932, multiplied by the number 
of points improvement. For example, if 
such an agent improves his ratio eight 
points his bonus will be $2 per $1,000 of 
1931 business renewed in 1932. 





NATIONAL (VT.) LEADERS 


W. R. Talbot of the Philadelphia 
agency of the National of Vermont 
headed the company’s honor roll for 
February. The Jas. T. Phelps & Co. 
Boston agency led the National in new 
paid premiums with the exception of the 
St. Paul agency which furnished some 
large single premium cases in February. 





APP A WEEK IN VILLAGE 
Roy P. Madler, agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life in Hilbert, Wis., which has a 
population of about 350, has written an 
application every week for four years. 











March 22: 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities” by Frazier Hunt 


A story about John Nance Garner, Congressman and Speaker 
of the House; a Texas boy, who rose from humble surroundings 
to the second highest political office in the land. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 Eastern Time ...... .., ew Wee ..... 6... (WJZ) 
9 ™ So asway vee eee (WBZ) 
ws ” ee cheng eva Springfield ....... (WBZA) 
o ” ee aa oe ee (WBAL) 
” YT odie uvewed Richmond ........ (WRVA) 
° " OP ier a ician Be Jacksonville ....... (WJAX) 
_ = Wr adseaenaas Rochester ........ (WHAM) 
° ? Torre. Cleveland ........ (WGAR) 
i - rae ee Pie «..«...... (KDKA) 
a ” Wn Bebe rae tek SI ek widse vise nbs (WJR) 
™ ” er Toe ers eer (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... Pa (WENR) 

‘i ” i greet Pere i ROM se itsccce: (KWK) 
™ ” Fo! Srnec a eeas Kansas City ....... (WREN) 
ee ee ee 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Wie ee te Council Bluffs, Ia... 


-(KOIL) 
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“Don’t Underestimate 
Your Prospect’s Worth” 


ROBERT J. MANHEIMER’S’_ TIP 





Tells New York Agents That Under- 
writer Cannot Always Properly 
Judge Man’s Income 





Robert J. Manheimer, million dollar 
producer associated with the Rosenstein 
Agency of the Equitable Society, gave a 
number of valuable sales pointers in his 
New York City sales 
congress last week. Among his sugges- 
following: 


address before the 


tions were the 

“Don’t Underestimate Your Pros- 
pect’s Pocketbook. Even if you can- 
not close a dollar’s worth of business, 
ness, it is not flattering to make a piker 
out of a potential policyholder. In my 
own experiences, I have always issued 
out substantial policies. Several years 
ago I issued a $10,000 Annual premium 
Retirement Annuity on a broker, and 
after some discussion with him, he said, 
“I'll take half.” I am convinced that if 
I had issued a $20,000 Annual premium 
on him, the answer would have been the 
same. 

A Case in Point 

“A woman in our office, not more than 
three months ago, had a man examined 
in connection with a disability change. 
The man was from the Coast. She 
thought he was good for $25,000 or $50,- 
000 at the outside, but issued out $100,- 
000. The man went to California, before 
she had a chance to see him. In order 
to cement the $100,000, she wired him 
that she had $200,000 available ior him, 
and he wired back, ‘I’ll take it.’ The 
agent almost dropped dead, which proves 
that we are not in a position to definite- 
ly know our prospect’s worth and as- 


sets. Haven’t you often written substan- 
tial business on a prospect not more 
than a week or two after some other 


agent had ‘sewed him up solidly’? 

“Be a Good Gambler. If the 
amount of insurance which your pros- 
pect might agree to take is inadequate 
for his circumstances, and you feel that 
his income might warrant a more sub- 
stantial policy, sell the examination and 
discuss the amount afterwards. Once 
you have him examined, you can issue 
out a substantial policy. 

“IT had a single chap, age 22, who was 
quite well off, whom I solicited for four 
years. He was so well off that his 
wealth constituted the hitch to get any 
favorable action. He finally said, ‘All 
right, I’ll take $25,000.’ Here was a 
chance to gamble. I immediately sug- 
gested that we dispose of the red tape of 
the examination first, discuss plans and 
amounts afterwards. I issued out $100- 
000 of 20 Payment Life, and the case 
had been so well sold before the exam- 
ination that this chap called in his sec- 


retary and told her to make out a check 
for $3,000 and some odd dollars. I could 
have picked up $25,000, and issued out 
$75,000 additional. I don’t believe I 


would have placed the additional had I 


bound the $25,000.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 

The executive headquarters for this 
year’s convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters have been 
established at 333 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco. Ben F. Edwards, Equi- 
table Society representative, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 


convention and will devote his entire 
time to handling the details of the meet- 
ing. The hosts this year will be the San 
Francisco and East Bay Associations. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL AHEAD 


The paid for business of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual for the first two months of 
1932 was $20,858,964 against $16,614,215 
during the same period in 1931, an in- 
crease of $4.244,749 or 25.5%. February, 
1932. showed a marked increase, paid for 
production being $9,110.282 against $7,- 
632,568 in February of last year, a gain 
of 19.4%. 


“Sideline Comment” on New York 


Ass’n Annual Sales Congress 
By Mervin L. Lane 


When the “Standing Room Only” sign 
is hung out in the ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Astor, for a Sales Congress, which 
was what happened last week, it is an 
indication of the ever-present fact that 
life insurance men are constantly look- 
ing for ideas...And the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that they obtained 
them...Holgar J. Johnson delivered an 
inspirational address in true Johnsonian 
fashion...Raymond C. Ellis, New York 
City general agent, had the crowd sit- 
ting on the edge of the chairs, listening 
to his talk on Fear...William B. Bailey, 
Hartford insurance economist, a fine stu- 
dent, closed the meeting in splendid fash- 
ion...But in spite of the high caliber of 
these talks, the practical end of the 
meeting was handled by nine outstand- 
ing producers who gave “five-minute- 


speeches” on “My Best Selling Idea”... 
There were eight fine talks of the 
smash-hit variety...First, Charles B. 


O’Connell, lead-off man for the group, 
spoke on “Saying It With a Smile”... 
An important point, surely, in selling, and 
one which the crowd sensed and appre- 
ciated...Next, Emil V. Carbonara, han- 
dicapped by a bad cold, and off to a 
poor start, due to his throat, quickly won 
his audience by a frank statement of his 
method of operating...Frank L. Lane 
gave his business insurance approach, 
showing—by the use of two blackboards 
—a chart which he devised and uses in 
selling this type of coverage; the short, 
snappy talk registered forcefully...W. 
M. McDaniels showed his “stock certi- 
ficate” approach, probably one of the 


cleverest methods of arousing interest 
which the writer has seen in many a 
moon; they liked it... Felix U. Levy then’ 
told about his method of delivering ad- 
ditionals, and he rightfully “slapped” the 
tendency in late years of speakers 
“apologizing” for mentioning a large sale 
in a talk. It is true that there have been 
too many speakers “belittling” their own 
sales in an effort to talk “down to the 
level of an audience”; Felix, as is befit- 
ting his size, registered in a big way... 
Robert J. Manheimer next sounded a 
warning on not being afraid to order out 
large policies, and cited examples of 
cases where he extended himself and 
placed amounts greater than had origi- 
nally been planned before applicants 
were examined; a fine talk...Arthur V. 
Youngman then displayed some charts 
which interested the crowd immensely, 
coupled with a straightforward talk ex- 
plaining the meaning and use of the 
charts; he gave the audience something 
to think about...The last speaker was 
Nelson M. “Pi” Way, once a famous 
athlete, who is a real person, and judg- 
ing by the comment at the conclusion 
of his talk, he contributed many worth- 
while ideas in the fifteen minutes which 
were his...In conclusion, it seems only 
fair to compliment these ‘fellows for one 
characteristic which they all displayed. . 
Unselfishness...Had this meeting been 
one consisting exclusively of men from 
their own companies, the talks might 
have been expected...But these chaps 
were in the position of giving ideas to 
competitors, and they delivered a fine 
program! 





Prominent Guests at Association Banquet 


Many prominent figures in the life in- 
surance business attended the banquet 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City last week. Among those 
seen at the dais were the following: H. 
H. Armstrong, vice-president, Travelers; 
William B. Bailey, economist, Travelers; 
Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, Massa- 
chuetts Mutual; Chandler Bullock, presi- 
dent, State Mutual Life; Robert H. Dav- 
enport, Berkshire Life; D. S. Dicken- 
son, president, Security Mutual; Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, president, Metropolitan 
Life; Ernest D. Finch, president, Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey; Ben S. Graham, vice- 
president, Brooklyn National Life. 

Also, Charles Hommeyer, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Central Life; Carl nd 
president, Guardian Life: Roger B. Hull, 
managing director, and M. B. Hoffman. 
assistant managing director, National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual; M. Albert Linton, president, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Frank M. Sykes. vice- 
president, Fidelity Mutual: Louis Lipsky, 
president, Eastern Life; George C. Ca- 
pen, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, Connecticut General: James Lee 
Loomis. president, Connecticut Mutual; 
Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president, New 


ANTI-HOARDING COMMITTEE 

Carl Faust, a director of the Lamar 
Life, is state chairman in Mississippi of 
the anti-hoarding committee. Also, W. 
Dudley Owens, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Lamar Life, has been ap- 
pointed by the American Legion as its 
representative on the committee. 


Cc. P. DAWSON IN SPRINGFIELD 

C. Preston Dawson. production man- 
ager of the William H. Beers Agency 
of the New England Mutual in New 
York City, gave a talk last week before 
the life underwriters’ association of 
Springfield, Mass. 





York Life; Ethelbert I. Low, chairman 
of the board, Home Life of New York; 
Henry Moir, president, United States 
Life; Frederick L. Allen, second vice- 
president, Mutual Life; Louis F. Paret, 


president, Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters; George W. Smith, 
president. New England Mutual; John 


A. Stevenson, vice- president, Penn Mu- 


tual; M. Clark Terrill, vice-president, 
Phoenix Mutual; John S. Thompson, 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit, and 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 


of Insurance, New York State. 








UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something. that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THB NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


Leading Producers Give 
Their Best Sales Ideas 

TALK AT NEW YORK CONGRESS 

Variety in Tips of Charles B. O’Connell, 


Carbonara, W. M. McDaniels 
and Arthur V. Youngman 








A number of the leading life insurance 
agents of New York City gave some val- 
uable selling ideas in a series of five- 
minute talks at the New York sales con- 
gress last week. 


Charles B. O’Connell, who was second 
among the Aetna Life’s fieldmen last 
year, urged the agents to “sell with a 
smile.” He said: “Tell your prospect 
that he is buying an investment of peace 
of mind; guaranteeing him a life of hap- 
piness and comfort; that it frees him 
from worry—but tell it with a smile. 
Smiles alone will not sell life insurance, 
but they will help to lessen the pros- 
pect’s resistance. Moreover, smiles help 
to create courage, which everyone needs 
today, including the life underwriter.” 

E. V. Carbonara, who led the State 
Mutual field force last year, told the 
life underwriters to heln people try to 
eliminate unsatisfied wants when selling 
them insurance. He advised selling on 
the “want” basis, said that people will 
buy what they want and not always what 
they need. The agent must be able to 
translate what he knows in terms of 
what the prospect is interested in, Mr. 
Carbonara added. 


Investment Approach 


A clever approach was suggested by 
another leading agent, W. M. McDaniels 
of the National Life of Vermont: 

“Mr. Blank, I dare say that you, like 
most of your friends, have lost some 
money in the stock market. Still, the 
same stocks still look attractive, don’t 
they. What is your pet stock?” 

After the prospect answers him, Mr. 
McDaniel then outlines the advantages 
of a perfect investment, without men- 
tioning life insurance. He then says: 
“If you could get your pet stock with 
these features wouldn’t it be attractive?” 

Mr. McDaniel emphasized that while 
his approach is away from the beaten 
track he never evades the fact that he 
is in the life insurance business. He 
doesn’t launch into life insurance dis- 
cussion, however, until after the first 
few minutes of the interview, until after 
he has gained the man’s attention and 
interest. 

Another helpful talk was given by Ar- 
thur V. Youngman of the DeLong Agen- 
cy of the Mutual Benefit Life, who out- 
lined a retirement income proposition 
with the aid of several charts. 
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“I am a Hoarded Dollar 


**[ am part of that One Billion, Three Hundred 
Millions of Hoarded Money about which President Hoover 
has been speaking. 


** My owner has put me away in a dark Safe Deposit 
Box. I am not doing a thing. Having always been accustomed 
to an active life, this enforced idleness is really killing me. 
I’m as good as dead. 


** Formerly I was circulating around helping to make 
the wheels of industry turn. I gladdened the heart cf many 
a merchant. Every Saturday night some family was happier 
and better because I came into their midst. 


**] formerly traveled all over the country, in and out 
of stores, helping to build homes and factories, paying freight 
bills, buying crops from farmers, constructing roads and 
bridges and power plants. I have helped mine coal, run 
steel mills, buy automobiles and enabled people to travel. 


*¢ One of the ways I was employed again and again was 
to pay life insurance premiums, and I was never happier 
than when used to protect some family or to provide for some 
one’s old age through a life insurance or annuity policy. I 
have been in every life insurance office of the country, but was 
never permitted to stay there long. In a day or two I'd be 
invested in some mortgage, or some high grade corporate 
or government security, or used to help some widow. 


**[ wish my present owner would put me back in 
circulation right now. I can assure him that there is no safer 
or more useful place for idle dollars like me than with a 
great life insurance company. Maybe my present owner will 
happen to think of Equitable life insurance or an Equitable 
annuity as a good thing to buy for his family or for himself. 
Then I would again see the sunshine and get out of this 
deadly dungeon where I’m not a bit of good to anyone.”” 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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0. J. yerry a » Speaker 
At Company Convention 


PAINTS PICTURE OF PROGRESS 





Conservation Headline Subject of North- 
western National’s Florida Meeting; 
Dr. Henry W. Cook on Program 


The accomplishments of the North- 
western National Life during 1931 were 
outlined by President O. J. Arnold in his 
before the conven- 
tion in St. Petersburg, Fla., last week. 
He told, other things, of how the 
Minneapolis company enjoyed the larg- 
est income (over $12,500,000) of any year 
in its history. Its payments to policy- 
holders and _ beneficiaries ($6,500,000) 
were also the largest in any single year 
in its history. 

“The outstanding characteristic of 
Northwestern National, as demonstrated 
by the developments of 1931, is its sea- 
soned _ stability, President Arnold 
said. “This stability has been built into 
its structure by strict adherence, in good 
vears and lean years, to sound, conserva- 
tive business principles. It was subjected 
during the year, in common with all life 
companies, to abnormally heavy demands 
for cash to cover surrender values and 
for policy loans. Nevertheless, close ad- 
herence to the important principle of di- 
versification in the best grades of invest- 
ment securities, not only as to amounts 
but as to maturities as well, avoidance 
of any securities of a speculative char- 
acter or value, and a premium income 
spread over a wide population area have 
not only enabled the company to meet 
these unusual demands from its current 
cash income, without the sale of any of 
its securities, but have also provided a 
surplus of cash for investment in a fa- 
vorable buying market.” 


address company’s 


among 


Conservation Stressed 


Conservation was the headline subject 
of the convention and was discussed from 
many angles. Carl A. Peterson, super- 
visor of agencies, presented a new 
method of stimulating conservation activ- 
ity by offering bonuses to men who re- 
new business. This system is described 
in another story in this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

The new disability clauses adopted by 
the company were explained by J. S. 
Hale, actuary. W. F. Grantges, agency 
director, who was the convention chair- 
man, announced a sales plan for the new 
G.P.R. Pension Bonds. This bond is an 
Income Endowment providing for life 
income, ten years certain, beginning at 
age 55, 60 or 65. 

Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director, presented a 
financial program for a doctor whose in- 
come is the average as shown in a sur- 
vey of the incomes of 6,328 physicians 
by the American Medical Association. 
He recently presented this program to 
the Peoria Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and physicians of Peoria in joint 
meetings and it was very well received. 

Dr. Cook was also toastmaster at the 
banquet held on Friday evening. “The 


Sun is Rising” was the subject of a 
talk by Homer G. Hewitt, manager of 
the Texas State Agency at Houston, 


Tex. This was followed by an address 
by President Arnold, who presented the 
members of the Big Ten, leaders in the 
company’s convention contest, with gifts 
signifying their leadership. E. C. Hen- 
kel of Minneapolis responded for the 
Big Ten. The final address was given 
by Frank J. Seibel of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., one of the Big Ten. His sub- 
ject was “Looking Ahead and Up.” Frank 
Frank H. Collins of Chicago entertained 
with vocal selections. 

GETS 45-YEAR SERVICE MEDAL 
William Van Sickle of Detroit, who 
recently retired as general agent for the 
Home Life of New York, though con- 
tinuing as a director of the company, re- 
ceived his service medal for forty-five 
years of continuous service with the 
company on March 11. 








February Production 
Registers 8% Decline 


INDUSTRIAL CLASS SHOWS GAIN 





First Two Months of This Year Are 
1.2% Below Same Period 
of 1931 

Latest figures from the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents show that new 
life insurance production in February 
was 86% less than in February, 1931. 
The aggregate for the first months of 
this year was 1.2% below the amount 
for the same period a year ago. Indus- 
trial insurance was the only class to 
show a gain in February, increasing 
5.6% over the February amount last 
year. 

The report aggregates the figures of 
forty-four member companies having in 
force 82% of the total insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. For February the to- 
tal new business of all classes written 
by the companies was $833,324,000 against 
$911,937,000 during February 
decrease of 8.6%. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $577,633,000 against 
$599,462,000—a decrease of 3.6%. Indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $220,568,000 
against $208,888,000—an increase of 5.6%. 
Group insurance was $35,123,000 against 
$103,587,000—a decrease of 66.1%. 

For the two-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$1,778,172,000 this year against $1,800,- 
272,000 last year—a decrease of 1.2%. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to $1,- 
193,009,000 against $1,195,114,000—a de- 
crease of 2/10 of 1%. Industrial insur- 
ance amounted to $438,120,000 against 
$423,208,000—an increase of 3.5%. Group 
insurance amounted to  $147,043,000 
against $181,950,000—a decrease of 19.2%. 





Betty Whiting, a typist with the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, is a suc- 
cessful author at the age of 22. Her 
story, “The Youngest,” is appearing in 
the April number of McCall’s Magazine. 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 


1931 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 


from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield 


Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 








can and will. 








READY TO NEGOTIATE 


with men who know how and want to sell poli- 
cies—not experimenters but resultors—those who 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Incorporated 1848 














Some Tax Truths 





In his annual report to directors 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, dis- 
cussed taxation of mutual life insurance 
companies. He pointed out that while 
life insurance has made and is making 
a substantial contribution to the realiza- 
tion of the fundamental purposes of gov- 
ernment, government seems to overlook 
this fact when it chooses to levy upon 
the funds of life insurance policyholders. 

“Perhaps they fail to oe gees the 
effect of their tax measures,” he stated, 








In a day there are 86,400 seconds. 


Each one is a small 


golden particle of time .. . every tick of the clock and one is 
gone. To get your full share of this gold you must be like a 


prospector and dig, dig, dig. 


That’s what Midland Mutual representatives are doing. . . 


they are making their own prosperity. They do not have to 
hesitate in going after business because the Midland has 
made no dividend reductions and as usual “Its Performances 


Exceed Its Promises.” 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


\) 





“and if this be so, it is possible that we 
who administer the funds of our policy- 
holders are partly to blame. By this | 
mean, first, that we have failed to edu- 
cate our policyholders and the public to 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


an understanding of the effect of such 
taxes, and second, that by emphasizing 
the enormous size of our enterprises we 
have given the impression that they were 
a legitimate object of heavy taxation. 

“In either case, it behooves all of us 
to clarify the public’s point of view with 
respect to this latter in order that it 
may be made clear that the volume of 
our business is no indication that there 
are profits accruing from it similar to 
the earnings of the ordinary corporation, 
and, furthermore, that a tax laid upon 
a mutual life insurance company is in 
reality a direct tax upon the policyhold- 
er and hence upon individual thrift. If 
we exert some effort in this direction 
perhaps it may come to pass that we 
will some day be regarded as entitied to 
the same favorable treatment for tax 
purposes which other co-operative insti- 
tutions of thrift such as savings banks 
and building and loan associations, now 
enjoy.” 


NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 

The new Philadelphia manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual is Samuel A. Butler, 
formerly a supervisor for the company 
Mr. Butler joined the Phoenix in Sep- 
tember, 1929, in the home office agency; 
later went to San Francisco for super- 
visory work. 
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YOUR FUTURE 


An Open Letter To American Life Underwriters 


Dear Fellow Underwriters: 

Times have changed—we all know that. Conditions today are very different 
from the underwriting standpoint than conditions prevailing five or ten years 
ago. The next five years will see tremendous changes in our business just as the 
public's conception of Life Insurance as an investment has radically altered in the 
last three years. 


One of the worst aspects of our business in the past has been the high turn-over 
of personnel. The thousands of men and women often poorly selected, improp- 
erly trained, and inadequately prepared, who each year came into the business, 
gave it a short trial and then after a discouraging sales experience, left to take 
a message of discouragement out to the world at large, have not helped make 
the task easy for the rest of us. 


Such procedure does not build for the future of American Life Underwriting nor 
the success of those of us in it for a lifetime career. Lack of a broad vision of 
our opportunity, as well as lack of a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of 
life underwriting, are responsible for the failure of many people who have tried 
the life insurance business and are responsible in a large measure for the atti- 
tude of the public towards the business in times past. 

The American College of Life Underwriters is an open door through which you 
may obtain careful preparation and training, enter into a better era of personal 
production and success and become one of that group of men and women who 
are not only carrying on the finest traditions of life insurance, but bringing to 
our business the confidence and respect of the public. 


It behooves every intelligent and qualified man and woman engaged in this busi- 
ness to prepare for the C. L. U. examinations, not with the idea of meeting aca- 
demic requirements alone, but for permanent success in this business. 


WILLIAM M. DUFF, President and Manager, 
THE EDWARD A. WOODS CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“All lawyers belong 
to their bar associa- 
In tions, all doctors to 
their medical associa- 
tions,” says Organ- 
ized Service of the Keane-Patterson 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual. 
“Everyone with perspective for their par- 
ticular calling joins his group, for his own 
strength, protection and advancement. 
Every life agent should carry the in- 
signia of membership in his Life Under- 
writers’ Association. He gets more for 
his money than he generally thinks.” 


* * * 
The next time you 
Some see one of those 
“Sharp prospects from whom 
Shooters” you never get any 


encouragement, __—re- 
member to try some of the following 
“sharp shooters,” suggests the North 
Jersey Comet of the Provident Mutual: 

Have you made a will? 

Are there contingent beneficiaries 
named in each of your life insurance 
policic s? 

Does each of your policies cover a spe- 
cial need? 

Do you have a trustee named in each 
policy made payable to minors to avoid 
court costs? 

Will your life insurance accomplish a 
definite aim at your death or at your 
retirement age? 

Do you have a program of your life 
insurance estate to guide you in the pur- 
chase of additional protection as your 
responsibilities increase ? 

Do you know the cash, paid-up or ex- 
tended value of the policies you now 


own? 

Have you ever investigated the invest- 
ment side of life insurance, i. e., its 
safety, flexibility, its savings ability, and 
interest return? 

* * * 


On a cold canvass 
approach talk in 
terms of money 
needs of the future, 
says the Northwest- 
ern National News, in quoting the re- 
marks of a leading producer. This pro- 
ducer says: 

“Since there are a great many needs 
for money that are common to all peo- 
ple, it is reasonable to assume that if 
you will approach in terms of a pros- 
pect’s individual needs for money to the 
extent that we know that he is an aver- 
age person, that you will arouse his in- 
terest. 

“An effective cold approach where in- 
formation regarding the prospect’s situa- 
tion is limited, may be put in the form 
of a question. In my opinion I think a 
question is good policy because it ar- 
rests the attention and demands the de- 
liberation of the prospect. 

“Such a question might be this: ‘What 
part of your present income would you 
like to have continued, without work- 
ing, for life, starting at age 55 or 60?’ 
That is one question that occurs to me 
—in terms, as I say, of the prospect’s 


When 
Information 


Is Limited 









= 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffichency 





individual selfish interests, and it may be 
applied to anyone at all. 

“When we once have assured the pros- 
pect by such an approach that we are 
here to serve his individual selfish in- 
terests, we have at least to a limited de- 
gree, gained his confidence, and where 
your information about him is limited, 
confidence is very essential.” 

. @ « 


In a recent ad- 

Good Advice dress on business life 

On Selling insurance, Forrest L. 

Business Insurance Morton of the Aven- 

cy Service Bureau 

of the New York Life, outlined a plan 

for stock and partnership interest re- 

tirement, which in his opinion is the 

most valuable field in business insur- 
ance and in this connection said: 

“Tt is much easier to sell a corpora- 
tion today on partnership or business 
insurance than it was ever before in my 
exnerience. Perhaps you can’t sell the 
full plan, but vou do exactly as you do 
with the man in his personal insurance. 
You sell him a plan, so much this year, 
so much next year, and you build up 
your prospect list that way. 

“Why isn’t it the best plan to sell the 
the plan of business insurance, get the 
agreement in operation, even if you can 
get only 5% of the business at the pres- 
ent time. You have then an agreement 
and a plan under which you continually 
increase. You can increase as times get 
better and you are not going to have 
to go in and sell the plan again. It is 
only a matter of increasing the insur- 
ance in order to fit the entire value of 
that business.” 

* * * 


Imagine yourself a 
Represent lawyer engaged in a 
the suit when you go in- 
Family to an interview, sug- 
gests N. S. Tomlin- 
son, supervisor, writing in the Reliance 
Life Bulletin. You have a wonderful 
client. It is the prospect’s wife and 
babies you are to represent and for whom 
you are to win the case. They will pay 
you well, not only in commission but in 
a feeling that cannot be described when 
it becomes your duty to deliver a check 
in payment of a policy. 

Remember, every interview results in 
some kind of sale just as every lawsuit 
results in some kind of verdict. Your 
prospect is going to sell you or you are 
going to sell him. In assuming that you 
are representing the prospect’s wife and 
babies also assume that he is against 
them. Do your duty; give them your 
best; do not let him outwit you; have a 
logical answer ready for any objection 
he might raise; do not talk “policy” 
alone but talk about his needs and prob- 
lems because they concern him. 

Of course, you will have worked out 
something definite to offer him. Do not 
get off on something else and generalize 
but concentrate. If you run into some 
other problem or need he might have, 
side track it for the time being, and at- 
tend to it later. Unless you have good 
reasons to change your plans go right 
through with your original ideas. 


Making Progress on New 
Metropolitan Building 


WILL BE READY AUGUST FIRST 





“Manufactured Weather” a _ Feature; 
Building Program Has Been Devised 
To Give Maximum Number Work 





The new thirty-two story Metropolitan 
Life Building, now under construction in 
New York City, will be one of the first 
large office buildings in the city to be air 
conditioned throughout and will be the 
largest office building in the world to 
have “manufactured weather.” The air 
conditioning system is of the type that 
has been successfully used in the United 
States Senate, House of Representatives 
and Executive Offices of the White 
House. It is being installed by the Car- 
rier Engineering Corp. of Newark, the 
inventors. 

Controlled atmospheric conditions are 

expected to add to the health and effi- 
ciency of the 8,000 employes of the com- 
pany who will occupy offices in the first 
unit of the building. Building progress 
is now running close to schedule and 
Starret Bros. & Eken, Inc., the builders, 
are confident that the new structure will 
be finished well within the date set for 
its completion, August 1. 
_ The cost of the structure, which is ris- 
ing twenty-eight stories above the street 
level and dropping four stories below it, 
was set at $10,000,000. The few changes 
in plans as the building progressed have 
not added to this estimate and the com- 
pleted building will be held within the 
estimated cost. 


An Employment Aid 

The new Metropolitan Building has 
been one of the big construction jobs 
in New York City this winter. While 
the number of workers in different trades 
has reached a total of only 2,000 em- 
ployed at any one time, the peak of 
trade workers has not been reached. It 
will go to 2,500 or more. 

While the highest total trade work- 
ers employed at any one time has been 
2,000, some trades have adopted the pro- 
gram of doubling up on the job, so as to 
give employment to as many workers as 
possible. This doubling up consists of 
having two three-day-a-week crews to 
handle a specified part of the work, thus 
giving twice as many workers part time 
positions. 

In addition to the workers actually do- 
ing the construction work, more than 
twice as many others have been em- 
ployed in various sections of the coun- 
try furnishing the necessary material 
and equipment. 





COLONIAL SKETCH BOOK 





“Washington Pictures for Children to 


Paint Issued by Jersey City Com- 

pany for Agent Distribution 

A clever sketch book for children has 
been issued by the Colonial Life as its 
contribution to the George Washington 
Bicentennial. There are outline pictures 
of Washington’s birthplace at Wakefield, 
Mount Vernon, Valley Forge headquar- 
ters, Crossing the Delaware and the 
Washington Monument. With the book- 
let is a paper palette printed with water 
colors. The books are being distributed 
by agents of the company. 

Another feature of the booklet are the 
sayings of Washington with the sen- 
tences cut in half and scrambled, to be 
put back together again. In addition 
there is a life history of the First Presi- 
dent with dates and places left blank, to 
be filled in by the children. 

The Colonial has a clever tieup with 
revolutionary days in the slogan used, 
“As the Colonial patriots founded a 
country of political freedom so the Co- 
lonial Life Insurance Co. furnishes finan- 
cial security to its policyholders.” John 
L. Rees is advertising manager of the 
company. 





Prescribe Exactly 


No doctor would offer the 
same prescriptions to all of his 
patients. An agent too should 
be able to choose from a wide 
variety of contracts in order to 
make his economic prescrip- 
tions exact. 


FIDELITY OFFERS THAT 
VARIETY 


Policy forms to suit modern 
needs; Low Rate Life, Family 
Income and the famous “In- 
come for Life” which Fidelity 
originated. Disability benefits 
—income and waiver of pre- 
mium. Accidental death bene- 
fits. Back of its contracts is a 
record of more than half a 
century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALGOT President 


i IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 




















British Prudential 
Reduces Bonus Rates 


SETS UP CONTINGENCY FUND 





Participating Policies in Ordinary De- 
partment Affected; Deduction Held 
In Reserve 

In the course of an announcement re- 
specting the rates of bonus in the Ordi- 
nary Department on participating life 
policies in force on December 31 last, the 
directors of the Prudential, London, state 
that “it has been considered prudent, in 
view of the uncertainty of the outlook, 
not to allot immediately the same high 
rates of bonus as at the previous decla- 
ration except in the case of policies be- 
coming claims by death or maturity of 
endowment during 1932. A sum equiva- 
lent in value to the reduction in the re- 
versionary bonus will be placed in an 
Ordinary Branch contingency fund, and 
if and when, in the opinion of the direc- 
tors, the general situation has sufficient- 
ly improved, this sum will be utilized to 
make good to policyholders the reduc- 
tion in bonus suffered this year.” 

The directors also state that they have 
made no alteration in the valuation basis 
and that the trading profit, before allo- 
cations to reserve funds, exceeds the co”- 
responding amount last year. They a4 
that the decline in market value of the 
assets as at December 31, 1931, is more 
than covered by the investments reserve 
and the available contingency funds. 

On whole life assurances a reversion 
ary bonus of £1 16s. per £100 assured Js 
now declared, and, in addition. an interim 
bonus of 16s per £100 assured in respect 
of claims by death during 1932. makine 
#2 12s. in all in respect of such claims. 
A year ago the rate of reversionary_0- 
nus on participating whole life policies 
was raised by 2s. to £2 12s. per £10) as 
sured. With the interim bonus to be 
allotted in respect of 1932 any policies 
which mature this year will, therefore. 
receive a total allotment representing the 
same high rate of bonus. 
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Great-West Life’s Striking Ad 
Campaign for Its Field Force 


The Great-West Life of Winnipeg is 
sending to its field representatives a 
large bound folio containing the striking 
advertising display of the company’s gen- 
eral advertising campaign. The slogan 
of the campaign is “the Business Is 
There, Let’s Dig For It!” On this page 
is reproduced the illustration on the cov- 
er and the art work and text throughout 
the entire series is striking and effec- 
tive, each advertisement carrying a defi- 
nite life insurance appeal. 

The office of Secretary Eustace A. 
Brock, under whose supervision the ad- 
vertising campaign is handled, sent out 
the advertising folio as part of the tie- 
up system with the idea of selling the 
agents of the company on the value of 
the campaign and advertising in general 
in connection with their business. A stunt 
mailing was used in advance of the folio 
to focus attention upon it. This took the 
form of a toy pick and shovel and an 
accompanying letter telling the represen- 
tative to look for his real tool kit which, 
of course, was the advertising folio. 

The following letter was sent to the 
field force: 


Here are 
some tools 
for you, Mr. Smith. 

They are toy tools. But they have a 
very direct relationship to the kit of real 
business-getting tools which is going to 
you under separate cover and should 
reach you tomorrow. 

We are sending you these tools to re- 
mind you that 1932 is going to be a good 
year—for hard workers. If vou are to 
be successful in uncovering sales oppor- 
tunities this year you will have to work 
hard. 

The business is there—let’s dig for it! 

The shovel—the most useful of the 
tools—symbolizes interviews. There is 





only one way you can find prospects, 
that is by digging for them—calling upon 


them frequently. If you don’t make 
calls—if you don’t dig—you cannot ex- 
pect to find any business. The more you 
dig the more you will find. It is not a 
matter of iuck. 

But the digging may not be easy. So 
we are sending you a pick. This pick 
represents your own efforts directed 
along particular lines which will be de- 
scribed later. 

The Great-West Life is going to help 
you dig out more prospects this year. By 


The business (f there... 








There are no policies better adapted 








NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 


NEW JERSEY —NEW 











BEERS SPEAKS IN CLEVELAND 





Tells How Average Policy, Number and 
Ratio of Sales to Interviews 
Control Production 


“The A. I. R. Route” was the subject 
of an interesting address which William 
H. Beers, New England Mutual general 
agent of New York City, gave at the 
Northeast Ohio Sales Congress last Sat- 
urday. The affair was held at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland. 

The “A” of the A. I. R. Route stands 
for Average Policy; the “I,” number of 
Interviews, and the “R,” Ratio of sales 
to interviews. These factors multiplied 
together control production, Mr. Beers 
said, and the agent should of course 
constantly seek to improve the factors. 
In his talk the speaker also discussed 
the three “P’s,” Prospecting, Presenta- 
tion and Program of Effort. 


HAS 29 BIG PRODUCERS 
Twenty-nine agents of the Penn Mu- 
tual have been writing at a rate this 
year that will make $1,000,000 produc- 
tion for each if kept up. 








using the tools to be found in the Great 
West kit, which you will receive tomor- 
row, you will find it easier to uncover 
and sell good prospects. Watch for it. 

As soon as you receive it please write 
and tell us what you think of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eustace Brock, Secretary. 





YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








PARET SKIT DRAWS LAUGHS 





Sales Resistance Demonstration a Hit at 
New York Congress; Tells Agents 
What Not to Do 

The most humorous feature of last 
week’s sales congress of the New York 
City Life Underwriters’ Association was 
the “sales resistance” comedy put on by 
two Philadelphians, Louis F. Paret and 
Edwin R. Sumner of the Provident Mu- 
tual. It has been seen at a number of 
conventions. 

Mr. Paret, president of the Philadel- 
phia association, portrayed a dumb agent 
who didn’t want to sell the prospect, Mr. 
Sumner, insurance on this particular day 
because he hadn’t “planned” to. Dressed 
in an eccentric and shabby costume Mr. 
Paret played his part well and drew 
many laughs. Mr. Sumner tried hard to 
persuade him that he needed and wanted 
life insurance immediately but the agent 
would respond with such replies as: 
“Don’t you know that of the all the peo- 
ple in the world only a few will die in 
the next year; what makes you think 
you'll be one of the few?” and “You've 
got until next August before your age 
changes; why hurry?” 





BOWERS AGENCY TO MOVE 

Leroy Bowers, manager for the Mu- 
tual Life in New York City, will on May 
1, move his offices from 1819 Broadway 
to new quarters in the Chrysler Building. 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for a man with proven’record in developing 


brokerage business 


A growing agency for one of the larger companies is seeking 


He will be paid a fixed salary or salary and bonus whichever 


is preferred. 


He must be under forty and have a good background of experi- 


ence in the brokerage field. 


the right man to manage and develop its brokerage department. 


Please write giving full details to 


Box 1186, The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York 
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Dr. Thornton Sees Rising 
Confidence in Insurance 


FINANCIAL WORLD IS IMPRESSED 





Lincoln National Medical Director Com- 
ments on Current Trends; Warns 
Against Over-Insuring Prospects 





There was a definite note of optimism 
in the address which Dr. W. E. Thorn- 
ton, medical director of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, gave before the recent regional 
conferences of the company at Atlantic 
City and Hot Springs, Ark. Dr. Thorn- 
ton discussed a variety of phases of the 
life insurance business, commenting at 
length on the current trends. 

“Remember this,” he said to the Lin- 
coln National fieldmen, “the inviolable 
safety of the insurance dollar has im- 
pressed the financial world. Among 
crumbling values of competing invest- 
iments, insurance stands out by compari- 
son as a great impregnable bulwark, 
foresquare and staunch with the calm 
certainty of finality itself. The depres- 
sion has but advertised the quality of 
our wares. More and more investment 
insurance is being bought, and you, Mr. 
Fieldman, you are the one who will cash 
in on the rising wave of confidence. It 
is not that great disintegrating forces 
have not been hurled at the insurance 
structure. On the contrary it has with- 
stood terrific strains—strains of a magni- 
tude that would long since have over- 
whelmed less substantial institutions.” 


Over-insurance 

Speaking on the subject of over- insur- 
ance, Dr. Thornton said in part: 

“Over- insurance has for some years 
been recognized as an evil. The mor- 
tality among large policyholders has 
been decidedly above the normal. Analy- 
sis has demonstrated that some of the 
reasons reflect upon the character of the 
insured. There are many cases where 
impairments have been concealed; where 
the applicant with or without connivance 
has succeeded in covering up his defects, 
or the defects may be so incipient as not 
to be demonstrable on examination—they 
may consist merely of sensations or ex- 
periences which lead the applicant to 
think that he is ‘slipping’ and that it is 
high time to prepare for eventualities. 

“Over-insurance may not involve the 
very large amounts we are liable to as- 
sociate with the term. $10,000 or even 
$5,000 may be over-insurance just as 
truly as $i, 000,000 may be. It is a mat- 
ter of ratio of income and assets on the 
one hand, and policy amount on the 
other. The small premium in the one 
case may be just as difficult to pay as 
the enormous one in the other. In still 
other cases where no concealed impair- 
ment or character defect exists it may 
not be possible to manage subsequent 
premiums—the case lapses—and you 
have heard enough of conservation to 
conclude that business liable to an un- 
due lapse is poor business. 

Crime Motive 





“Have you noted how potent insurance 
money can be as a motive for crime? 
You will recall many court epics of the 
last few years in which gain via the in- 
surance benefit route, is the motive be- 
hind the deed. Some of the stories on 
file in our claim department rival the 
imaginings of Doyle or Wallace or Van 
Dine for real mystery, excitement, in- 
trigue, and thrill.” 

In regard to the life agent of the fu- 
ture Dr. Thornton said: 

“Keen and competent business men 
have the faculty of perceiving the innate 
quality of those with whom they deal. 
They will buy milkshakes from a soda 
jerker or shoe laces from a bootblack but 
they will not transact major business 
with anyone in whom they cannot sense 
keenness and competence like their own. 
They will deal in insurance matters as 
in other important business affairs only 
with those who are informed on their 
commodity and able in their line. 

“The insurance fieldman of the future 
must be a student of insurance and of 
business and of human nature. The life 


field has long since ceased to be a haven 
for the misfit, the incompetent and the 
all round failure. The future will still 
further restrict the qualifications so that 
only those of real capacity, judgment and 
energy can successfully compete.” 





VETERANS’ CLUB FROLIC 


The recent winter frolic of the Vet- 
erans Club at the home office of the 
Mutual Benefit Life attracted a large 
vathering of members, more than eighty- 
4yve being m attendance in addition to 
a large nuniber of general agents. J. S. 
Thompson, vice- -president and mathema- 
tician, analyzed the annual statement of 
the company and also explained the re- 
tirement iicome bond in a most inter- 
esting manner. This was followed by 
the members indulging in games of 
bridge, bowling and volley ball. A sup- 
per brought the evening’s activities to a 
close. 





SEARLES AMONG LEADERS 

The Searles agency in Newark for the 
Aetna Life has received word from the 
home office that the agency ranked third 
of all of the agencies of the company 
for paid-for business for January and 
February with $78,000 in premiums, ex- 
clusive of group insurance and annui- 
ties, which premiums total $34,000 


Term Trend 


(Continued from Page 3) 


panies reinsured data were available for 
220, and for these the amount of assets 
was $300,000,000; insurance in force was 
$2,500,000,000 including 160 millions of in- 
dustrial insurance; the yearly income 
was $100,000,000. Of the companies 90% 
had capital stock, 55% wrote non-par- 
ticipating policies only, 35% wrote 
both types while 10% wrote only par- 
ticipating contracts. There were seven 
reinsured organizations which together 
had 44% of the assets and 23% of the 
amount in force. These arranged ac- 
cording to assets and with the year of 
transfer shown were as follows: 


Company State Year 
International Mo. 1928 
Pittsburgh Life & Tr. Pa. 1917 
Michigan Mutual Mich. 1927 
China Mutual Shanghai 

China 1924 
Western Union Wash. 1928 
Provident Savings 3s 1911 
Illinois Standard Ill. 1924 


It may be of interest to note that the 
amount of assets and income of the en- 
tire list of 220 companies reinsured in 
American life insurance institutions was 
practically the same as those of the 
forty-three companies taken over in 
Great Britain in a similar period of twen- 
ty years, 1909-1928. See J. Inst. Actua- 
ries LXII, p. 276-300, Dec., 1931. 


U.S. Tax Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 

other provisions of the act were not em- 
phasized, in the haste to get the bill be- 
fore the House. No criticism is there- 
fore being made of the committee, but 
the life insurance executives generally 
are in touch with their representatives 
in the House calling attention to the 
apparent injustice of increasing the tax 
on life insurance, to all intents and pur- 
poses, from 12% to 24%, whereas in the 
case of other corporations the tax is from 
12% to 13%. 

The main factor affecting life compa- 
nies in the tax is the section which de- 
fines net income. In the old law life com- 
panies were permitting in calculating 
that income to make several deductions, 
one of the most important being 4% on 
the mean reserves. In the present bill 
that deduction is reduced to 34%. This 
change, coupled with the increased rate 
of tax, will about double the Federal in- 
come tax for the companies. Insurance 
executives feel that the 4% should be 
restored, which would have the effect of 
greatly lightening the tax burden. 














Business Men’s 
Assurance Company 


GOES STEADILY FORWARD—AS USUAL 


FINANCIAL CONDITION—DECEMBER 31, 1931 























ASSETS Per Cent of 
Gross Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank.................. $ 359,522.23 4.05 
Morteage Loans ............................... 3,590,529.10 40.50 
Government and Municipal Bonds.... 1,718,045.34 19.38 
Federal Land Bank Bonds.................. 151,668.48 1.71 
Industrial Bonds ..............................---- 107,839.45 1.22 
OS SEE 38,044.98 43 
Public Utility Bonds............................ 26,042.15 .29 
Real Estate Owned.............................. 1,491,182.94 16.82 
(Including Home Office Building, now producing gross 
annual rental income of $122,605.67). 6.25 
Policy Loans. ...........2.-.-...--0--0ce+eeeeeee-0-+ 553,861.24 ; 
(Including automatic premium loans of $101,452.72). 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.. 129,260.20 1.46 
Premiums in Course of Collection...... 648,025.54 7.31 
Other Miscellaneous Assets.............. 51,693.86 58 
Total Gross Assets ...........-...0...... $8 865,715.51 100.00 
ee) eee 214,078.17 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS....$8,651,637.34 
Life Insurance Reserves...................-----------------+-+« $4,803,632.43 
Accident and Health Reserves........................-.-- 2,493,822.66 
a . sitbiialiane 130,000.00 
Special Contingency Reserve ............................- 20,000.00 
Premiums Paid in Advance.....................2..222------- 5,529.92 
I I MINT ince esicsneerscosicceeoescsensenermenendeone 91,241.57 
. -* 3 lL ee $500,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus .................00...... 607,410.76 
Total Policyholders’ Surplus ....................--.......... 1,107,410.76 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ................................ $8,651,637.34 


All bonds are shown on an amortized basis, as recommended and approved 


by the 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 














OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 1931 ACTIVITIES 
Benefits Paid Policyholders .............................. $ 2,906,091.74 


($ 735,519.76 to Beneficiaries 
201,774.28 to Living Life Policyholders 


1,968,797.70 to Disabled Accident-Health Policyholders). 


Paid Policyholders since organization .............. 25, 


971,199.52 


New Life Insurance Paid For............................ 36,623,793.00 
(Total new Life, Accident and Health Insurance, equivalent 


to more than $70,000,000.00 of Life Insurance). 


Life Insurance in Force ...................----2.-.-----0----- 93,693,250.00 
(Increase of $2,593,037.00). 

SS ae eee ae me 897,627.51 

STE TT TONER 6,144,659.27 

Average Interest Earned on Investments...................... 5.72% 
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Using Annuities With 
Charitable Donations 


PLAN OF ONE ORGANIZATION 





Golden Rule Foundation Worked Out 
Rates for Such Beneficences; 
Consulted Companies 





A method of making donations to edu- 
cational and charitable institutions that 
is gaining in use is to tie in the dona- 
tion with annuity insurance issued by 
a life insurance company. Dr. Charles 
L. White, for many years connected with 
the Mission Board of the Baptist De- 
nominations, is one that has worked out 
a definite plan along these lines after 
consulting a number of actuaries espe- 
cially those of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. He adopted the plan in 
connection with the Golden Rule Foun- 
dation, an institution for world-wide 
beneficence. 

3ack of each agreement of the Golden 
Rule Foundation is an annuity contract 
of some life insurance company, so the 
Golden Rule Foundation has no respon- 
sibility for the payment of the rates 
mentioned, the actual annuity checks be- 
ing sent to the donors by whatever in- 
surance company the donor or the Gol- 
den Rule Foundation may select. The 
Golden Rule Foundation is the purchaser 
of the annuity. The rates mentioned in 
the table of the Golden Rule Foundation 
are such that a margin is left from the 
deposits of the donors which accrues 
to the benefit of the work of the Golden 
Rule Foundation. To give concrete il- 
lustrations: If the donor is a male age 
60, a deposit of $1,000 will leave $330 in 
the treasury of the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion after the annuity purchase is made. 
If the age is 65, the margin is $370; at 
age 70 the margin is $411; at age 75, 
$449; at age 80, $546. If the donor is a 
female, figures are slightly different. 

The president of the Golden Rule 
Foundation is Charles V. Vickrey. The 
office is located at 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, in the Lincoln 
Building. 

The Golden Rule Foundation agrees 
with its donors to return life income on 
moneys received in accordance with the 
following table: 


Age Rate% Age Rate % 
ees ae ee 
eer. a ee 
. es. aa seers 5.4 
Oe ickccsos ae re » 34 
. eee . oe 
eee Mv ecakigtcoks 5.5 
eters "ue Cee 5.5 
ere . | Res 5.6 
ee ee 5.6 
Ce . een 5.7 
ere | eee. ©: 
ee 5.2 ee 5.8 
OB esses 5.3 . Sree 5.8 
\ge Rate% Age Rate % 
ee eee 74 
se 6.0 ee 7.6 
Sa 6.1 PEs caciewves 7.8 
<: ge ae 6.1 rrr 8.0 
| ee 6.2 : eee 8.2 
| eee. 6.3 . ee 8.5 
es 6.4 | oes 8.7 
aera 6.5 eee 9.0 
Nees 6.6 . Se 9.0 
eee 68 : eee 9.0 
WP igeeaccns 69  . ere 90 
Or ds deer a1 Pree 0 
OB? setincavs 7.2 and over 





EXPECTS BIG CONGRESS CROWD 

J. Renwick Montgomery, who is gen- 
eral chairman of the Tri-State Life In- 
surance Congress which is to be held in 
Philadelphia on March 24, predicts that 
the congress will draw the greatest at- 
tendance in many years. The program 
is built around the theme of “Organizing 
the Seller to Sell.” A prominent group 
Of speakers will be on hand. 





ELECTED BANK DIRECTOR 
M. Clark Terrill, second vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual, has been elected 
a director of the Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Co. 
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Cznvention Makcrs 
For San Francisco Meet 


WEST COAST MEN LAY PLANS 





Headquarters Are Established; Arthur 
S. Holman Appointed Treasurer; O. L. 
Zeus, Chairman Executive Committee 





Twenty committees have been named 
to take care of the detailed work of the 
1932 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, to be held 
in San Francisco in August. Conven- 
tion headquarters have been set up in 
the Pacific National Bank Building in 
San Francisco, with Ben F. Edwards in 
charge, as announced elsewhere in this 
paper. Mr. Edwards was granted a six 
months’ leave of absence by the Equi- 
table Society to accept the post of con- 
vention executive secretary. 

Arthur S. Holman, branch manager 
for the Travelers and second vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association, has 
been appointed convention treasurer. 
Otto L. Zeus is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. He announced the fol- 
lowing committees last week: 

Executive, San rancisco—Otto L. Zeus, 
chairman; Arthur S, Holman, Dr. E. L. Wood- 
ruff, Ben Shapiro; Oakland—Thomas A. 
Cox, chairman; L. G. Campbell, Ben F. Ed- 
wards, Ed Durrel. 

inance, San Francisco—Arthur S. Holman; 
Oakland—Val Flittner. 

Budget, San  Francisco—Walter 
Oakland—Norman F. Clendenen. 

Invitations, special guests, San Francisco— 
Karl L. Brackett; Oakland—Neil E. Munro. 

Attendance and publicity, San Francisco— 
Arthur J. Hill; Oakland—E. T. Engle. 

Reception, San Francisco—Otto Langpaap; 
Oakland—J. J. Stegge. 

Entertainment, 
Peterson; Oakland—Chester L. Fowler. 

Hotel Reservations, San Francisco—E. H. 
Lestock Gregory; Oakland—W. Lee Reauveau. 

Convention Sessions, Halls—P. G. Young, 
San Francisco. 

Printing, San Francisco—Walter G. Eader; 
Oakland—Ben F. Edwards. 


Robison ; 


San Francisco—Clarence W. ~ 





TO PUSH N. Y. U. COURSE 





Educational Committees of Life Mana- 
gers and Life Unde:writers Hold 
Luncheon to Discuss Course 
Opening March 29 

Plans for promoting interest in the 
new life insurance course which opens 
at New York University on March 29, 
were discussed yesterday at a luncheon 
held by the educational committees of 
the Life Managers Association and Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City. The affair was held at the Bank- 
ers Club. 

Among those who spoke were William 
J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society, chair- 
man of the Life Managers’ educational 
committee; Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, 
chairman of the Life Underwriters’ edu- 
cational committee, and James Elton 
Bragg, director of the New York Uni- 
versity life insurance courses. It was 
brought out by the speakers that an 
effort will be made to get at least one 
representative of each metropolitan 
agency to attend the course and also 
prepare for the C.L.U. designation. 





SUES FORMER OFFICIAL 

The Bankers Security Life of Denver, 
Col., has filed suit against J. R. Plunkett, 
formerly an official of the company, ask- 
ing $110,000 for libel. It is charged that 
Plunkett published and circulated state- 
ments to the effect that officers of the 
company had misused funds. 





Badges (local)—Jos, A. Sullivan, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Stenographic Reporters—Provided by Nation- 
al Association. 

Registration Bureau, San Francisco—Daniel 
E, Mooney; Oakland—A. T. Dowse. 

Information Bureau, San Francisco—Arthur 
Hutchinson; Oakland—Norman D. Courtright. 

Transportation, San Francisco—Myron L. 
Fairchild; Oakland—W. J. Heyden. 

Golf, San Francisco—P. M. Jost; Oakland— 
Ray Carter. 
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The Indiana Compulsory 
Deposit Law guarantees 
policyholders of The Lincoln. 
National 4 mange 
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Premier Defends Sun 
Life In Paper Attacks 


ADMINISTRATION HELD SOUND 


Widely Circulated Attacks by Toronto 
Paper Answered in Canadian 
House of Commons 
The financial strength and sound ad- 
ministration of the Sun Life of Canada 
were attested to in the Canadian Hous 
of Commons at Ottawa this week by no 
less a person than Premier R. B. Ben- 
nett. A member from Alberta had intro- 
duced a resolution asking a Parliament 
ary investigation of insurance companies 
and cited articles that had appeared in 
a Toronto financial paper. Premier Ben- 
nett pointed out that this paper had 
been printing attacks on the Sun Life 
for more than a year but never had pro- 
duced any evidence to base them on. On 
the other hand, he said, the soundness 
of the condition and administration of 
the Sun Life had been attested by G. D 
Finlayson, superintendent of the Domin- 

ion Department. 

Among others to refute the attacks 
made by the Toronto paper were C. H. 
Cahan, secretary of state, who said: “It 
is my firm opinion that the Sun Life is 
as solvent as any of the great American 
companies and as solvent as any com- 
pany doing business on the American 
continent.” He went on to say that he 
was convinced that not one dollar which 
had accrued to the benefits of the pol- 


icyholders had been diverted to the 
beriefit of the stockholders, answering 
another of the charges made by the 


financial paper. Copies of this paper 
containing attacks on the Sun Life had 
been widely distributed during the past 
year or more. 

The North American Life of Toronto 
which was also named in the resolution 
of the member asking for the investiga- 
tion was likewise defended by Premier 
Bennett and others 


MUTUAL LIFE MAKES CHANGES 


William F. Morgan Assumes Manage- 
ment of Hartford Agency; C. Her- 
bert Burpee Succeeds Him 
Two managerial changes have been 
made by the Mutual Life of New York 
William F. Morgan, who has been man- 
ager at Portland, Me., has been trans- 
ferred to Hartford, because of the con- 
tinued ill health of Manager D. G. Hol- 
brook. Mr. Morgan began his service 
with the company in Hartford. His 
transfer gives him a broader opportunity 
for demonstrated organization ability. 
G. Herbert Burpee, who has_ been 
agency organizer in Portland, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Morgan as manager in Port- 
land. Mr. Burpee has had a long experi- 
ence in salesmanship and has been a 
successful personal producer. . He first 
joined the company in the Bangor, Me., 

office. 
VIRGINIA STOCK RULING 

Under provisions of a bill which passed 
the Virginia General Assembly last week 
domestic life companies are not permit- 
ted to invest reserves in common stocks. 
Only the excess above the minimum re- 
quirements of capital and surplus may 
be invested in such stocks. Funds barred 
from investment in these stocks may be 
invested in preferred stocks and bonds 
of a specified type. The legislature is 
designed to prevent the indiscriminate 
use of funds of a company in acquiring 
stock control of other companies. It was 
sponsored by the Virginia department. 
TO CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 

Several home office employes of the 
Mutual Benefit will celebrate long term 
anniversaries of service with the com- 
pany this month. They include R. W. 
Thompson, renewal department, thirty 
years, on March 21; W. A. Curtin, new 
business department, March 18, and H. 
S. Heeb, renewal department, March 25, 
twenty-five years. A. I. Skantze of the 
renewal department celebrated his tenth 
anniversary of service on March 6. 
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Family Income Sale Dialogue 


The following Family Income sales talk 
is a dialogue between P. A. Peyser of 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser, general agents 
National Life of Vermont, and a prospect 
named Jackson: 

Mr. Jackson: I'll save your time. I’m 
not interested in life insurance. 

Mr. Peyser: I presume you mean that 
you're not interested in buying any more 
Well, that is quite all 
right with me. I hardly expected to find 
you waiting to sign an application. I 
assure you that I don’t sell every man 
I call on; 
tournament, 


life insurance. 


Sobby Jones doesn’t win every 
nor does Babe Ruth knock 
a homer every time he’s at the bat, But 
since you've been good enough to have 
me come into your office, will you spare 
me ten minutes to hear my story? | 
think it will be of interest to you, if only 
academically. 
Mr. Jackson: 
Mr. Peyser. 


Well, all right—sit down, 


Thanks. 


not to make a sale and you are not going 


Mr. Peyser: Now since I’m 


to make a purchase, not now at least, 
we can both speak on this subject with- 
out restraint. Jackson, 
that you have life and like 
most men I’ve met I assume you are glad 
that you have at least the amount you 
have got? 


I assume, Mr. 
insurance, 


Carries $50,000 
Mr. Jackson: Yes, I’m a believer in 
I carry $50,000 worth. 
What plan, Mr. Jackson? 

Ordinary Life. 

Mr. Peyser: Good—$50,000 is a lot of 
money, particularly in these times, isn’t 
it, Mr. Jackson, and if anything hap- 
pened to you, that $50,000 would all be 
in good American cash, wouldn’t it—not 
questionable stocks or securities, to leave 
to your wife and your children—By the 
way, |’m assuming quite a lot—have you 
a wife and children, Mr. Jackson? 

Mr. Jackson: Yes, boy and girl, that’s 
their picture taken three years ago. 

Mr. Peyser: Fine looking kids—I’ve 
got two boys myself, but I guess mine 
are older, how old are yours? 


insurance. 
Mr. Peyser: 
Mr. Jackson: 


Mr. Jackson: The boy is 9, and the 
girl’s 7. 
Mr. Peyser: Yes, 1 beat you—older 


boy is 14, younger, 9. As I was saying, 
that family of yours and your executors, 
too, will appreciate your good business 
judgment when the time comes to ad- 
minister your estate to find at least 
$50,000 of real money there. 

Mr. Jackson: Yes, money is always 
good. 

Mr. Peyser: Of course I don’t like to 
“kid” myself about money though. After 
all, that $50,000 doesn’t mean anything, 
it’s the $2,500 a year which it will pro- 
duce that counts, That’s the money that 
family of yours will get to live on. 

Mr. Jackson: There will be more than 
that, I’ve other things in my estate too. 


$200 a Month 


Mr. Peyser: I’ve other things besides 
insurance in my estate, too, Mr. Jackson, 
but bless me I can’t tell you what my 
estate’s worth if I tried. Two years ago 
had I died, my heirs would have paid 
taxes on a very fair estate, today it’s a 
vastly different story and yet the securi- 
ties in my box haven’t changed. The 
one thing I am sure that will take care 
of those boys of mine and of my wife is 
my insurance. That’s one thing that’s 
gone up in two ways in the last couple 
of years. Firstly, it has gone up in its 
cash equities to me and secondly, it’s gone 
up, even in my opinion as an invaluable 
investment. But to return to that family 
of yours, $2,500 a year is assured them. 
The rest is problematic. Twenty-five 


hundred a year is a bit over $200 a 
month. Does that look all right to you? 
Can you take care of this nice family’s 
needs—needs mind you, on $200 a 
month? 

Mr. Jackson: 
they are living. 

Mr. Peyser: No, I thought not, what 
would they need, Mr. Jackson? 

Mr. Jackson: I guess $400 a month at 


Not and live the way 





P. A. PEYSER 
least, but listen here, I’m not buying any 
insurance, 

Mr. Peyser (smiling): Why Mr. Jack- 
son, you don’t suspect me of trying to 
sell you I hope—this is purely academic, 
we agreed. But the National has your 
problem all solved for you in the new 
F. I. Contract. 

Mr. Jackson: 
tract? 

Mr. Peyser: Well the National calls it 
the Family Income, but I call it the Fin- 
est Investment. You see it’s very com- 
plicated but very simple, that’s para- 
doxical, isn’t it? You pay 34% interest 
on $20,000 while you live, oa the Na- 
tional pays 12% interest, 12% mind you, 
on $20,000 to your family for twenty 
years from the date of the policy if you 
die. Then $20,000 in cash at the end of 
that period. And if you don’t die and 
live to age, say 65, (as you in all prob- 
ability will, although it may seem bad 
business for me to say so) it will pay 
you an income of over $2,100 a year as 
long as you live or about $1,600 to you 
and your wife as long as either of you 
live. Just let me fill out this illustration 
for you. (Peyser fills out home office il- 
lustration sheet for F. I.) 

Mr. Jackson: Can you get disability 
on that policy too? 

Mr. Peyser: I don’t know. That’s 
pretty much up to our doctor to decide; 
if he says “Yes,” you can. Suppose I 
have Dr. Maclaire stop in here tomor- 
row morning about 9:30. He'll check 
you over, if you’re in as good shape as 
you look to me to be, the National will 
send you down a policy with all the de- 
tails figured out at your age and then 
we can sit down and go over it together. 
(Taking out app.) What are your ini- 
tials, Mr. Jackson, and your date of 
birth, so that the home office can make 
this out to you properly? Thanks. Now 
just sign your name here and when 
you’ve done that, put down your pen 
and tell me if this doesn’t sound like a 
great proposition, for Mrs. Jackson, the 
children and yourself. 


What is the F. I. Con- 


Mr. Jackson: Mr. Peyser, you’re a 
good salesman. 
Mr. Peyser: Mr. Jackson, you’re a 


clever buyer. Thank you, sir; the doc- 
tor will be here at 9:30. Good after- 
noon. 


B. M. A. ASSETS $8,651,637 





President W. T. Grant Comments on 
Company’s Investments and on Pol- 
icy Loans; Accident Pay- 
ments $1,968,797 
The Business Men’s Assurance of 
Kansas City paid out $1,968,797 to dis- 
abled accident and health policyholders 
in 1931, in addition to $735,519 to benefi- 
ciaries under death claims and $201,774 
to living life policyholders. New life in- 
surance paid for was $36,623,793, which 
increased life insurance in force to $93,- 


693,250, a gain of $2,593,037. The total 
admitted assets are $8,651,637. 

W. T. Grant, president of the company, 
discussing the company’s investments 
said: 

“In accordance with our established 
practice the major portion of policy re- 
serves has been invested in real estate 
mortgages not exceeding 50% of the 
market value of the property. 40.5% of 
our gross assets were so invested on De- 
cember 31, of which 10.24% was on farm 
and 30.26% on city properties. The next 
largest item was the 19.38% invested in 
government, state, county and municipal 
bonds. This class of securities has long 
been recognized as equal in safety to any 
obtainable. During the past year it has 
been possible to purchase them on a 
basis yielding an unusually high interest 
return. Our real estate account includes 
the home office building, carried at $1,- 
200,000 in accordance with the appraisal 
made by the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment. Evidence of the conservatism of 
this valuation is found in the fact that 
gross rents under leases now in effect 
amount to $122,606 per year. 

“Policy loans are surprisingly low in 
comparison with the heavy demand made 
upon life companies in general through- 
out the past year. While various reasons 
might be suggested for this low per- 
centage undoubtedly an important one is 
the large percentage of our policyholders 
whose accident and health protection has 


BRITISH CO. REDUCES RATES 





London Assurance Makes Substantial 
Reductions on New Non-Participat- 
ing Policies 
The London Assurance has made sub- 
stantial reductions in its rates of pre- 
mium for new non-participating policies. 
The tables affected are all the whole life 
and temporary insurance tables. The 
endowment insurance rates have not 

been altered. 

These also apply to the rates for the 
distinctive combination policies issued by 
the company which provide for the ces- 
sation of premiums at the age of 60 or 
65, when benefit may be taken in one 
of three ways. The policy may then be 
continued as paid-up insurance for 
£1,000, maturing at death; it may be sur- 
rendered for a cash payment of £600 or 
£050, according to the original arrange- 
ment; or it may be exchanged for an 
annuity of £52, payable for the remainder 
of life. 

In exchange for a rather larger annual 
premium (on which the rebate of tax 
would be proportionately higher) the 
company is prepared to grant policies on 
the same plan but entitling the assured 
to participation in profits by way of 
bonuses. 








partially replaced their incomes during 
periods of disability and saved them the 
necessity of borrowing on their policies, 
as they might otherwise have been com- 
pelled to do.” 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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MANAGERIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you have organizing ability and are 
willing to prove it, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity in one of New York’s established 
agencies of a large mutual life insurance com- 


pany to participate in managerial work. 


A confidential interview will be arranged 


Box 1185 


The Eastern Underwriter 


New York 
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Describes Type of Agent 
That Is Needed Today 


RALPH G. ENGELSMAN ADDRESS 





Says Man Who Knows Insurance, Has 
Vision and Does Careful Planning 
Will Come Through 





Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
general agent in New York City, was in 
his usual good form last Saturday when 
he addressed the Northeast Ohio Sales 
Congress at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
His address took the form of a self- 
interview. Speaking on the question of 
how present day conditions affect life 
insurance selling, Mr. Engelsman said: 

“In times of depression, with the pub- 
lic generally having less money on hand, 
life insurance is harder to sell than when 
times are good. It takes more inter- 
views—more calls and more sales talks 
to make a sale than ever before. But, it 
requires more than that at this time. It 
requires more ingenuity, more thinking, 
and a need for more knowledge on the 
part of the agent. I believe particularly 
that selling life insurance today requires 
better prospecting than ever before—and 
—that the worth while insurance man 
realizes he is on his mettle and is doing 
a better job of prospecting. 

“It is my contention that even in times 
of depression, there is still someone, in 
every line who is making money—some- 
one who says, ‘There still is business and 
I am going to get more than my share 
of it while the others lay down on the 
job.” The trick is to find that someone 
and a little extra care in prospecting 
will do the job. 

Change in Personnel 

“I believe that the fact that business 
is hard to get is going to clean the field 
of many undesirable agents for it is only 
the man who knows insurance, has vi- 
sion, and does careful planning, who gets 
the business these days—but—he does 
get the business. The five leading men 
in my agency in 1931 had better years 
than they did in 1930 and one of those 
men, a million dollar writer, does most 
of his business in Wall Street. Each one 
plans his work carefully, looks for needs 
to uncover, makes people dissatisfied 
with their present insurance program 
and succeeds in putting more business 
on the books.” 

“What do you think are the elements 
that make a good life insurance man?” 

“T believe that character and sincerity 
of purpose are probably the outstanding 
things desirable for a life insurance man. 
Unless he sincerely believes in the busi- 
ness and what it will do for the prospect 
as well as himself, he will never click. 
Mental capacity is not the outstanding 
requirement. Sincerity of purpose and 
conviction in what he is doing seem to 
me to be the most important. I may 
add another thought and that is tenacity 
or ability to stick to the job with regu- 
larity.” 





HEAD PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 

The following officers of the General 
Agents’ Association of the Provident 
Mutual were elected at the association’s 
convention in Florida recently: Boyd 
M. Ogelsby, Pittsburgh, president; Carl- 
ton H. Furr, Norfolk, vice-president; R. 
A. Holway, Rutland, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Summers, Marietta, 
auditor. 





_At the close of February the Connec- 
ticut Mutual had 933 full-time represen- 
tatives under contract, the greatest num- 
ber in the history of the company. 


L. G. Simon Tells How He 
Closed Biggest Case 
TALKS AT SYRACUSE CONGRESS 


Other Speakers Include Roger B. Hull, 
John S. Murphy and Francis 
eefurth 





In an address before the sales con- 
gress in Syracuse, N. Y., last week, Leon 
Gilbert Simon, well known Equitable 
Society million dollar producer of New 
York City, drew keen attention when he 
cited the argument he used during the 
sale of the largest case which he has ever 
written. In discussing this he said: 

“During the sale of the largest case 
I ever wrote, which was on a business 


which depended almost entirely on the. 


technical ability of the four members, 
the answer was that they had sustained 
serious losses and that as soon as these 
losses were recouped they would be in- 
terested. The point that sold the case 
was this: ‘I have no doubt that through 
your accumulated intelligence you will 
recover all your loss except under the 
one condition that one of you shouldn’t 
live long enough to exercise your abil- 
ity. Do you want to transmit the loss 
you have incurred to your families if you 


died before that time or would you have — 


my company write off your entire inter- 
est at the former valuation instead of 
the present? 

“Always sell the agreement that the 
surviving partner will buy out the other’s 
interest and then make it self-complet- 
ing and automatic by the application of 
life insurance.” .. 

The Syracuse congress, which had been 
arranged by William L. Boyce, president 
of the local life underwriters’ associa- 
tion, drew an audience of two hundred 
members and guests. Four exceptional- 
ly good life insurance talks were given. 
The other speakers, in addition to Mr. 
Simon, were: Roger B. Hull, managing 
director of the National Association; 
John S. Murphy, sales manager of the 
Clay Hamlin Co., of the Mutual Benefit 
in Buffalo; and Francis J. Seefurth of 
the Seefurth Service. Mr. Hull gave his 
inspirational address “The Road Back to 
Security—the American Plan.” Mr. 
Murphy described the Hamlin “Defini- 
tizer,” and Mr. Seefurth talked on di- 
rect mail campaigns. He called this kind 
of campaign the most efficient and eco- 
nomical method of prospecting. 





LOOMIS REVIEWS PROGRESS 


President James Lee Loomis of the 
Connecticut Mutual reviewed the prog- 
ress of the company during the past year 
at the recent annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s policyholders at the home office. 
He stressed the fact that the trying con- 
ditions during the year brought into re- 
lief the strength and stability of life in- 


surance; that 1931 was marked with an. 


increase in premium income and invest- 
ment income, in insurance in force and 
in premiums on new business. During 
the year the total assets of the Connec- 
poe Mutual passed the $200,000,000 
mark. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT SHOW 


The members of the Pelican Club, 
composed of home office employes of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, gave a minstrel 
show in the company’s auditorium in 
Newark on Tuesday, March 15. The pro- 
ceeds of the entertainment will go to- 
ward an endowment fund for a hospital 
bed in memory of William A. Dabble. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 














language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


ee 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
and 
Manager of Agencies 











Responsibility If Heavily Insured 


A unique view of large policies is 
taken by a writer in Advertising & Sell- 
ing, who addresses a letter to the presi- 
dents of the life companies of America, 
based on the fact that nearly four hun- 
dred policies of a million or more are in 
force. He says in part: ne 

“Is any man really ‘worth’ a million 
dollars? How do you tell’? I respect 
your zeal in finding human beings to 
sign such pretentious contracts, but even 
more do I admire your courage in as- 
suming the initiative in drawing them up. 

“What happens when you present a 
man with a contract insuring his life at 
two or three million dollars? Does he 
grow arrogant and vain, or is he hum- 
bled at the vast responsibility inherent 


in your evaluation of him, so that he 
strives hard to live up to this great 
standard in both his private and public 
life? Do you make any definite attempt 
to educate him to feel the magnitude of 
his obligation to society? 

“You insurance men have assumed the 
role of measuring the value of a man. 
Already you have estimated the cash val- 
ue of three hundred-odd men at a mil- 
lion dollars or more. Should we lesser 
men rate ourselves at the amount of our 
insurance policies? And do we, too, have 
responsibilities to society in proportion 
to the value that you have placed on us? 

“These are broad questions, gentlemen, 
and the answers are not simple. But the 
questions are important, and they ought 
to be answered. May I hear from you ?” 





MET. CONGRESS IN OKLAHOMA 

K. C. Ringer, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Metropolitan Life, was an 
honored guest and speaker at a recent 
sales congress held by the company’s 
representatives in Oklahoma. Cleveland 
H. Longnecker, state manager for the 
company, presided. 





NAMED COLONIAL MANAGER 


Christopher C. Chittick, who has been 
associated with the Colonial Life of Jer- 
sey City for several years, has been pro- 
moted to manager at the Paterson, N. J., 
district of the company. 


PLANS MEXICO CONVENTION 

Another “floating convention” with a 
land trip to Mexico City has been 
planned by the Lamar Life for the com- 
pany’s All Star Club this year. The 
steamship Atenas, United Fruit Co., has 
been chartered by P. K. Lutken, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Mississippi 
company. The Atenas was the Ship 
chartered for the first Lamar Life cruise 
in 1928. The All Star convention will 
begin August 6 after the ship sails from 
New Orleans. Meetings will be held on 
the ship en route to and from Vera 
Cruz as the four days in Mexico will be 
devoted to sightseeing. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, 
COrtland 7-8300 


New York 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sates 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
Uptown "122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
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MINORITY COMPENSATION 
REPORT 
The committee appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt to review medical and hospital 
problems in connection with workmen’s 
compensation insurance which reported 
recently was not unanimous in its rec- 
A mi- 


nority report which differs in some im- 


ommendations to the Governor. 


portant conclusions covers fourteen type- 
written pages. This minority’ report was 
submitted by Charles Deckelman of the 
Travelers and O. G. Browne of the Self- 
Insurors. 

The majority report had referred to 
the “widespread dissatisfaction” with the 
administration of the law, but the minor- 
ity points out that hundreds of thousands 
of persons have come under the system 
of compensation and the comparatively 
few valid complaints made before the 
committee were of a generalized nature 
and, in fact, gave abundant evidence of 
the general satisfaction with the admin- 
istration of the compensation system. 
Even the complaints made were not in- 
vestigated, the minority point out. 

The minority defends the operation of 
clinics by carriers. If there were any 
considerable body of facts indicating 
that injured workers were receiving care- 
less or improper treatments or insuffi- 
cient treatments, they point out, such 
fact would have made itself evident long 
ago since no claim for compensation may 
be closed without a hearing before a 
Issue 
is taken also with the assumption that 


referee of the labor department. 


the carriers have the determination of 
the question whether a workman who 
has been injured and temporarily dis- 
abled has recovered to the extent of 
being able to do light work. The carrier 
has no right to determine this question. 
This is determined by the _ industrial 
board and the referees in the depart- 
ment. The function of the carrier in 
this respect, the minority says, is to 
present to the referee or the industrial 
board such evidence as it has. The 
claimant has the equal right to present 
his evidence. To declare by law, as rec- 
ommended, that total disability should 
mean that a man is unable to return to 
that occupation in which he was engaged 
when injured would probably be uncon- 
stitutional and would work a great hard- 
ship upon many wage-earners. 

The minority report criticizes the pro- 
posed amendments to the law. For in- 
stance, on the subject of hospital care 
it says: 

“The problem is far-reaching and al- 
together too important to be dealt with 


lightly. Agencies, such as the American 
College of Surgeons and important com- 
mittees in Washington, New York and 
other large centers, have been actively 
engaged over the last several years in an 
investigation of the cost of medical care 
and so far as is known no conclusion has 
as yet been reached. How, then, can it 
be said that the situation is so simple 
as to yield to legislation through the 
medium of an amendment to Section 13, 
which now provides a basis for charges 
to conform with those prevailing in the 
same community for similar treatment of 
injured persons of a like standard of 
living? At present all costs are on a 
rapidly declining scale and in many lo- 
calities charges are being voluntarily re- 
duced as its natural sequence.” 





A CHANCE TO CO-OPERATE 

As an aid to the government in its 
anti-hoarding campaign life insurance 
representatives now have an added op- 
portunity to be of service. And there 
is a twofold influence for good in their 
work. Those who buy life insurance not 
only aid themselves and their beloved 
ones materially but at the same time 
definitely speed up the further develop- 
ment of their country. The premiums 
they pay create funds which are being 
constantly used to advantage, being scat- 
tered into diversified fields accomplish- 
ing just the opposite of the harm which 
hoarding causes. They are, in every re- 
spect, “live dollars.” 

So. that through simply. writing as 
much new life insurance as_ possible 
every day in the week agents can defi- 
nitely help the nation revive business, 
and what’s more, help it achieve a 
sounder sort of prosperity than that 
which has been lost. 

A timely message on this question of 
anti-hoarding was recently transmitted 
by John M. Laird, president of the 
American Life Convention, to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
in which he said: 


“Life insurance men have a special re- 
sponsibility in the entire anti-hoarding 
campaign and particularly in the sale of 
baby bonds. At the same time they 
should point out once more that life in- 
surance itself is one of the best anti- 
dotes to hoarding. It provides unselfish 
protection for the family and builds up 
a reserve fund carefully invested in di- 
versified securities. The policyholder’s 
money is working not only for him but 
for the entire nation. All life insurance 
men should co-operate with President 
Hoover and the Citizens Reconstruc- 
tion Organization in the nation-wide 
campaign now under way.” 





KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of pub- 
lications of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
is on an extended trip, inaugurating the 
company’s new Prospect Service in the 
company agencies in the mid-West. The 
Prospect Service is a part of the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s sales promotion activi- 
ties for 1932. The cities on Mr. Mathus’ 
itinerary are: Syracuse, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Grand Rapids, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Rockford, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Wichita and Okla- 
homa City. 

x * x 

George Jordan, marine secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund Group of insurance com- 
panies, left San Francisco last week for 
the Atlantic marine department in New 
York where he will confer with Man- 
ager Frederick B. McBride. En route 
to New York Mr. Jordan stopped at 
Portland, Seattle and Chicago to visit 
marine branch offices in those cities. 

x * x 

Frank M. See, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Union Central, deliv- 
ered an address on: “Objections and 
How to Handle Them” before the sales- 
manship group of the young men’s divi- 
sion of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce at Hotel Jefferson the night of 
March 8. 

* * x 

W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central Life, was unanimously 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the regular meet- 
ing of that committee, March 11. 

* * x 


C. A. Roach has been made New York 
division sales manager of the Retail 
Credit Co. Mr. Roach joined the Retail 
Credit Co. in 1922 as an inspector in Bal- 
timore. He attended the training school 
in the Home Office and later took up du- 
ties in the service department of the 
Home Office. He was appointed service 
department supervisor with headquarters 
in Chicago and in 1926 was transferred to 
New York. In 1928 he became super- 
visor of the sales department here. 

. &. @ 


William H. Gurney, treasurer of the 
general insurance firm of Gurney, Over- 
turf and Becker, Buffalo, has been elect- 
ed president of the Yale Association of 
Western New York. 

* * * 

Charles M. Howell, attorney and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., reciprocal insurance lead- 
er, who is a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator, 
was in St. Louis, Mo., March 12 for a 
series of conferences with local Demo- 
cratic City Committee members and 
other party leaders. 





FRED P. McKENZIE 


Fred P. McKenzie, assistant trust of- 
ficer of the City Bank Farmers Trust, 
New York, has resigned. Before going 
with the bank he was secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. A splendid young man of char- 
acter whose influence is wider than that 
of most men of his years his future 
will be watched with interest. He has 
made no announcement yet of his new 
plans. 

e *£ * 

Katherine A. Brown, daughter of 
Michael A. Brown, agency manager of 
the Bourne & Durham agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia, is the 
author of verse that is frequently pub- 
lished in newspapers. 

x * * 

Thomas Blaine Donaldson, assistant 
manager of the Eagle Fire in Newark, 
was one of the 300 “Blizzard Boys of 
’88” who attended the forty-fourth an- 
niversary celebration which was held in 
Newark on Saturday, March 12. Mr. 
Donaldson did not live in Newark at the 
time of the blizzard, but was a resident 
of West Philadelphia. He is former 
insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania. 

* * 


Laurence H. Axman announces that he 
has become associated in the practice of 
law with Cabell, Ignatius & Lown, 27 
Cedar Street, effective March 15. A Co- 
lumbia University and* Columbia Law 
School graduate, Mr. Axman, after asso- 
ciation with some prominent law firms in 
dewntown New York, was made Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney. 
After resuming the practice of law he 
went into Wall Street as a member of a 
firm of investment brokers. 

* 

Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York, and au- 
thor of tax and sales books, will address 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey on April 11. 

* 


Levi C. Lincoln, Penn Mutual Life 
agent in Providence, R. I., is a distant 
relative of Abraham Lincoln. 


TO MOVE JULY 1 





The Eastern Underwriter Rents Two 

Floors at 94 Fulton Street; Larger 

arters Necessary 

The Eastern Underwriter has leased 
two floors in the building at 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, through Charles 5S 
Van Valen, Inc. Editorial offices will 
occupy the entire sixth floor and busi 
ness offices the entire fifth floor. The 
Eastern Underwriter will move into 
these new and larger quarters on July 1. 
This paper is thirty-three years old. 





rein Gorn. PUSS. 
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Racketeering Lawyers 


The March issue of Concrete, a Chi- 
cago trade journal, calls attention to a 


new racket. This time the hold-up art- 
ists are shyster lawyers who are starting 
actions brought on behalf of the silica 
producing industry employes alleging 
damage to health from silicosis. 

“That a real danger exists may be 
seen from the number of property dam- 
age suits brought against cement com- 
panies in recent months,” says Concrete. 
“One plant in Texas has been made de- 
fendant in three or four property dam- 
age claims, in which each of the claim- 
ants alleges damage from dust, and all 
are represented by the same lawyer. In 
another case the proprietor of 2 green- 
house has brought suit on thé ground 
that dust from a cement plant 2%4 miles 
away settles on the glass and prevents 
the unobstructed entrance of sunlight, 
thereby stunting the growth of the 
plants. Doubtless in all these cases a 
lawyer has succeeded in convincing these 
litigants that easy money is in sight.” 

* * * 


F. H. Ecker Gets Chapter in Samuel 
Crowther’s New Book 


Samuel Crowther, writer on business 
subjects, interviewer of business men, 
and biographer of Henry Ford, has writ- 
ten a new book, “A Basis for Stability,” 
in collaboration with Henry Ford, G. F. 
Swift, J. C. Penney, Carl Snyder, How- 
ard Heinz, Horace Bowker, A. W. Rob- 
ertson, James J. Davis, Myron C. Taylor, 
Frank O. Lowden, George A. Sloan, 
Martin J. Insull, Walter C. Teagle, Sam- 
uel W. Reyburn, William R. Basset, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., John Hays Hammond, 
Richard F. Whitney, Frederick H. 
Ecker, Clarence M. Woolley and General 
W. W. Atterbury. It is published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston.. They are 
described as men holding most important 
key or control positions or exerting very 
wide influence in our national economy. 
\mong the quotes from Mr. Ecker, who 
- president of the Metropolitan Life, are 
t 1ese: 

People do not seem to learn much by 
losing money. Indeed, many are actu- 
ally encouraged to believe that the next 
time they try the market they will win. 

Che really important knowledge that 
we have gained during this period of 
(celining security prices is that not only 
are there good investments, but that the 
sound principles of investing remain un- 
changed, 

Insurance could not exist in its pres- 
ent form unless the insurer could cal- 
culate with certainty in advance over a 
term of years a minimum rate of invest- 
ment return. This, of course, includes 
the forecasting of losses, for the calcu- 
gg return upon the investment must 
e net. 

\n extraordinary return which is not 
realized has less buying power than a 
more moderate return which is realized. 

The old principle that the higher the 
ree of return the higher the risk still 
IOS, 

| take it as a basic principle in de- 
termining the worth of a security to see 






















that behind it is not only value but also 
a subordinate interest; that is, a junior 
mortgage of a very substantial stock or 
other ownership whose interest is to pro- 
tect the primary securities. This sec- 
ondary interest acts as a sort of cushion 
against loss on the part of the primary 
interest. 

When business picks up, as it most 
surely will some day, the net earnings of 
the railroads will improve faster than the 
increase in gross might give reason to 
expect. 

The railroad is here to stay. It is not 
conceivable that the country can get 
along without the transportation pro- 
vided by the railroads. 

Even in connection with truck compe- 
tition there should be borne in mind the 
signal service of trucks as feeders to the 
railroads. 

* * * 


Failure of a Builder 


At one time, and within a few years, 
Henry Mandel, the real estate operator 
and developer of some of the largest real 
estate operations in the city, who went 
into bankruptcy a few days ago, was car- 
rying $2,000,000 life insurance, which was 
written by Max J. Hancel of the Travel- 
ers. Among his outstanding building 
achievements was the structure at No. 
1 Park Avenue, this city, which is head- 
quarters of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, Association 
of Casualty Chief Executives, Commer- 
cial Union fleet and other insurance in- 
terests. He also was behind the con- 
struction of the Pershing Square Build- 
ing which at one time was the headquar- 
ters of the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
In recent months Mr. Mandel has lapsed 
some of his life insurance. Of a particu- 
lar line of $1,000,000 he still has in force 
$600,000. 


* * * 


The Inner Circle Dinner 


A dozen or more insurance men at- 
tended the Inner Circle dinner at the 
Hotel Astor on Saturday night. The In- 
ner Circle is an association of the re- 
porters who cover New York City Hall 
and the leading newspaper men and pub- 
lic officials are present. Among others 
seen were Governor Roosevelt, Former 
Governor Al Smith and Mayor Walker. 

One group of fire insurance men sur- 
rounded John J. McElligott, the new fire 
chief, who recently paid a visit to the 
insurance district, calling on Dr. Harry 
Archer of the Aetna Life, and James J. 
Hoey of Hoey & Ellison, both of whom 
were at the Inner Circle dinner. Others 
talking to Chief McElligott at the Astor 
affair were Harold V. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home; Sam Berger of Kap- 
lan & Berger, insurance lawyers; Wil- 
liam Riordan, Automobile Insurance Co., 
and chairman of the loss committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers; A. E. Clough, secretary of the loss 
committee; James T. Dargan, adjuster, 
and former president of the Public Fire; 
and Thomas F. Brophy, fire marshall. 

Among other insurance men present 
were James A. Beha, National Bureau 





of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Jes- 
se S. Phillips, president Great American 
Indemnity; John A. Griffin, vice-presi- 
dent Fidelity & Deposit; Max J. Hancel, 
Travelers, and Charles F. Murphy, Jr. 

At one of the parties run in connec- 
tion with the dinner and attended by 
some of the leading newspaper men of 
the town I was informed that the two 
column interview which Arthur Brisbane 
ran in Hearst papers recently with Al 
Capone, given by the gang chief in jai), 
is regarded by decent newspaper men as 
being the lowest point yet struck in yel- 
low journalism. Brisbane got a terrific 
lacing for falling for Capone and glori- 
fying him. 

* * x 


Present in Spirit 


Insurance men who attend conventions 
or dinners occasionally find themselves 
reading in insurance newspapers 
speeches made at those conventions or 
dinners which they did not hear. In fact, 
they did not even notice the presence of 
the man whose words are reported. The 
answer is simple. The man whose speech 
is read accepted an invitation to be pres- 
ent; prepared the manuscript, then had 
a bad cold or was otherwise indisposed, 
or could not attend because of some cir- 
cumstance which made attendance im- 
possible or decidedly inconvenient. 

It is the practice of progressive insur- 
ance papers to write to an announced 
speaker and get his talk in advance, if 
they think its importance warrants pub- 
lication. When the address is received 
it is sent to the printer in whole or in 
part, if it has news interest. The news- 
papers go to press by forms, generally 
starting early in the week, and continu- 
ing to make up the forms until the pa- 
per goes to press. If a speaker doesn’t 
show up on a Wednesday or Thursday 
convention or dinner, where he is sched- 
uled to appear, it is tao late for most 
of the papers to kill the type already 
set. 

That is the reason The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week went to press with 
the talks made before the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York on 
Thursday by Frederick Richardson of 
the General Accident and Grant L. Hill 
of the McMillen agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life. At the last minute 
they found it impossible to attend. How- 
ever, the remarks printed were those 
which they had prepared for the occa- 
sion, and, would have delivered had they 
been there in person as well as in spirit. 
To all practical purposes, therefore, there 
was no inaccuracy when their views were 
published. In the case of Mr. Richard- 
son his address was delivered to the ban- 
quet, by a representative. Frequently, 
reports are printed by the insurance 
press of committee chairmen who file the 
reports with their associations but do not 
read them because of their length or be- 
cause the reading is crowded out by 


“ other things on the program. 


* * * 


Inspection Trips in the Old Days 


Several New Jersey field men were 
driving along Route No. 28 recently and, 
when approaching the little town of An- 
nandale, the oldest member of the party 
said, “Boys, have you ever stopped here? 
Just drive over this street and really 
see the place.” Continuing, he said: 
“See that hotel? It is only a small 
frame building and has not changed since 
I first stopped there thirty-five years 
ago. There were about ten sleeping 
rooms and only one table in the dining 
room. No bath or other conveniences. 
It was operated by Mrs. Morrison and 
the rate was $2 per day for three meals 
and a room. The food was plain but 
good. No bill of fare or choice. You ate 
just what was served. To look at it now, 
you would not think that some of the 
most prominent field men in the state 
stopped there for days: sometimes a 
whole week at a time. Such old timers 


* as the late Mr. Douglass, of the Conti- 


nental. who was succeeded by the late 
A. E. Larter. James W. Howie, then spe- 
cial agent of the Royal, and succeeded 
by John Tenney, Jr. The late and much 


beloved Alfred Rowell of the Aetna, the 
late H. F. Neefus of the Merchants of 
Newark and many others most of whom 
have passed on. We had many a pleas- 
ant night in that old place. Why did we 
stay there? See that little building over 
there marked Post Office? Well, that 
was one of the largest farm writing 
agencies in this section—did a big busi- 
ness for a strong list of companies. The 
agency covered Hunterdon and Warren 
Counties and we had lots of inspection 
work. No automobiles then; we used a 
horse and buggy and thirty to forty 
miles of driving was a big day’s work. 
You fellows would not think of staying 
in a place like that. Times have changed 
but, the old timers could tell of many 
good times at the old Annandale Hotel 
when this little place was a real insur- 
ance town.” 
* * * 


Lloyd’s Expect Income Tax 
Reduction 


For the first time for many years 
Lloyd’s underwriters are being asked to 
quote rates against the possibility of 
reductions in taxation. Most of the in- 
quiries raised so far are for rates to 
cover losses arising out of a lowering of 
the standard rate of income tax. 

Against this risk Lloyd’s is quoting a 
premium of 50% which means that the 
risk is rated as an even chance. In one 
or two cases, however, business has been 
put through at 55% or even 60%, so that 
the tendency is to regard a reduction in 
income tax as more likely to take place 
than not. 

* * ok 


He Came From Milwaukee 


It was a bright sunny Sunday morn- 
ing in September 1929 when a party of 
delegates to the Blue Goose Convention 
at San Francisco left Merced, Cal., for 
the beautiful Yosemite National Park. 
Passing through the valley, the automo- 
bile began to ascend the mountain, the 
scenery growing in beauty as they tra- 
velled on. 

Occasionally a stop would be made at 
a road side stand to permit the tourists 
to stretch and get a cooling drink and 
enjoy the beauties of nature. At one of 
these stands several members discovered 
a plant climbing along one side of the 
porch—it had peculiar shaped leaves and 
small cones. One member plucked a cone 
and said to a fellow traveler—“Paul, 
what is this?” Paul examined it care- 
fully and finally said, “I don’t know.” 

The genial popular, nationally known 
Grand Wielder Paul E. Rudd, Wiscon- 
sin state agent of the Aetna, who has 
been a resident of Milwaukee for many 
years, did not know “hops” when he saw 
them in their natural state. 

* * * 


Knows His Watermelons 


John Mayhew, member of the Miller, 
Mayhew, Thompson Agency of Camden, 
N. J., resides at Woodbury Heights, a 
surburban town which he developed and 
his handsome home and spacious grounds 
are well known to a number of field men 
who have often been invited to visit him. 
In addition to his many activities John 
is known as “the man who knows his 
watermelons” and his special agent 
friends who have attended his parties.all 
agree that the title is well deserved. _ 

Mr. Mayhew is particular about “his 
watermelons” which he secures from a 
small nearby negro settlement known 
as Jerico. They must be of a certain 
variety, picked and delivered to his home 
before 6:30 A. M. and still showing the 
dew of the previous night. They are 
carefully placed in a cool cellar until 
time for serving. No iced melon for him 
for it spoils the flavor. 

Some years ago John invited about ten 
special agents and their wives to one of 
these parties. They gathered on ‘the lawn 
and the melons appeared—one to each 
guest. John gently dropped each on a 
stone “melons must not be cut” and then 
you began eating. Only the heart, was 
John’s advice. One melom is about all 
one person can do justice too but, soon 
musk melons appeared—it was a real 
melon party. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Julius Klein Heads 
The Newark Board 


J. C. THOMS VICE-PRESIDENT 





Other Officers Elected at Annual Meet- 
ing Last Week; Changes in 
Executive Committee 





Julius Klein of the Rosenthal & Klein 
agency in Newark was elected president 
of the Newark Board of Fire Under- 
writers at the annual meeting last week. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
Joseph C. Thoms of the J. C. Thoms 
agency, vice-president; Leonard Fuchs, 
secretary, and Stephen P. Ratchford of 
the J. M. Byrne Co., treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of Joseph 
C. Thoms, chairman; Paul Poggenburg, 
Walter R. Pruden, Julius Klein, Leonard 
Fuchs, Seymour Gross, Bernard Lowy, 
Stephen P. Ratchford and Charles 
Simons. j 

Thomas C. Moffatt was chosen chair- 
man of the advisory committee, with 
Frank B. Heller. Schlessinger-Heller 
agency; William S. Naulty, Joseph M. 
Byrne agency; Arthur G. Reeves, and 
Walter A. Schaefer as other members 
of this committee. 

Arthur D. Reeves, retiring chairman 
of the executive committee, reported up- 
on the work of the executive committee 
for the past year, outlining what has 
been done with the qualification bill and 
approved changes in the by-laws of the 
Newark Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
on the work of the legislative committee. 

The following members were present 
at the meeting: W. R. Pruden, Stephen 
P. Ratchford, Leonard Fuchs, William 
S. Naulty, Mr. Zimmerman, T. C. Mof- 
fatt agency; Arthur Reeves, Frank Hell- 
er, Paul Poggenburg, Feist & Feist; Jo- 
seph C. Thoms, Fred Sommers, Joel Sun- 
strom, O’Gorman & Young agency; Ber- 
nard Lowy, Seymour Gross, Theodore 
Jay and J. R. Garrabrant. 

’ Before the election of officers the an- 
nual reports of the various committees, 
as well as the treasurer’s and secretary’s, 
were heard. A rising vote of thanks 
was given Walter R. Pruden, the re- 
tiring president, for the earnest efforts 
he had put forth for the betterment of 
the organization and the interest he took 
in the welfare of various members of the 
Board. 

New President’s Career 

Julius Klein, a comparatively young 
man in the insurance field in New Jer- 
sey, has had a wide experience both in 
the field and agency work, covering a 
period of twelve years. He entered the 
business in New Jersey as a special agent 
for the Fidelity & Deposit with which 
he remained for about a year and a half 
when he resigned and entered the firm 
of Rosenthal & Klein, conducting a gen- 
eral insurance agency. He is an active 
member of the Insurance Society of New 
Jersey and the New Jersey Underwriters 
Association, being at the present time 
chairman of the agents and_ brokers 
qualification committee of the organi- 
zation. He is also a member of a num- 
ber of civic and fraternal organizations. 
The Newark Board which was reorgan- 
ized in 1924 has covered a wide scope in 
the fire insurance field in New Jersey 
and has accomplished considerable for 
the betterment of the business in gen- 
eral. It has been one of the leading 
factors in opposing bills in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature which are a detriment to 
the insurance business and at the same 
time has played an important part in 
the passage of such bills that were for 
the good of the business. 





GLOBE UND. DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Globe Underwrit- 
ers Exchange, Inc., have declared a divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share, payable May 2 
to stockholders of record on April 15. 


Agents to Discuss 
Commission Cuts 


AUTOMATIC CANCELLATION 





These Two Subjects Likely to Feature 
Mid-Year Meeting Next Week of 
Agents’ National Association 





Much interest in the mid-year meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Cleveland, March 22-24, cen- 
ters around the scheduled discussion on 
reduction of agents’ commissions and the 
report of Past President James L. Case, 
Norwich, Conn., chairman of a special 
committee on automatic cancellation of 
policies for non-payment of premium. 

The tendency on the part of insurance 
companies to reduce commissions to 
agents in order to counterbalance their 
underwriting losses, already a matter of 
deep concern to members of the Nation- 
al Association, found its latest expres- 
sion in a 33 1/3% reduction in depository 
bond commissions. The news of this 
decrease, which came without warning, 
has aroused a storm of protest from 
agents throughout the country, and it 
bids fair to bring forth a spirited discus- 
sion at the convention. 

Mr. Case’s committee, appointed at the 
Los Angeles convention last fall, has 
been diligently at work in its undertak- 
ing to formulate a plan which would cure 
the free insurance evil. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Colonel Fred- 
erick Hickman, Atlantic City, a mem- 
ber of the National Association’s execu- 
tive committee; Past President Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing, Mich.; Mabry Seay, 
Dallas, member of the executive com- 
mittee, and Harry R. Schroeter, Oakland, 
Cal. 

Case’s Proposed Clause 
_ Mr. Case’s proposal is that the follow- 
ing clause should be made a part of the 
fire, casualty and surety contracts, either 
by addition or endorsement: 

“The premium herein must be paid in 
cash to the agent issuing this policy, or 
to an authorized representative of the 
company, on or before the fifteenth day 
of the month succeeding the month in 
which this policy is to become effective. 
Unless so paid at that time, this policy 
shall be null and void from such date.” 

Mr. Case’s investigations have led him 
to believe that addition of such a clause 
to fire insurance policies could be made 
in a majority of the states without leg- 
islative action, and that it can be added 
to casualty and surety policies through- 
out the country without the necessity of 
approval of any legislative body. A plan 
emanating from the Pacific Coast favor- 
ing a clause which would provide for 
suspension of coverage until the premium 
has been paid instead of outright can- 
cellation also will be up for considera- 
tion at the meeting. 

Other items of importance on the pro- 
gram include reports of the committee 
on company-agent contractual relations, 
and of the special committee on the In- 
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April is an 
Automobile Month 


You can get your share of the Auto- 


mobile Insurance placed every April, 
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by planning for it now. 
Write today for the P.F.& M. Serv- 
ice available to all P. F.& M. Agents. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








L. & L. & G. STATEMENT 





Assets of $20,455,893 Show Gain of More 
Than $900,000; Net Surplus 
Amounts to $4,026,661 

The United States branch of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe reports assets 
of $20,455,893 as of December 31, 1931. 
This is an increase of $919,186 over the 
assets reported the year before. There 
is a net surplus to policyholders of #,- 
026,661 based upon December 31 market 
values. On the basis of the commission- 
ers’ convention values the surplus would 
be $7,321,259. The company has set up a 
security depreciation reserve of $3,294,- 
598. The reserve for unearned premiums 
amounts to $11,035,294. 


FIFTY YEARS WITH HOME 
Joseph W. Fowler, local agent at Man- 
chester Centre, Vermont, has been pre- 
sented with a fifty year gold medal by 
the Home of New York in recognition 
of his long service with that company. 








terstate Underwriters’ Board, and dis- 
cussions of the automobile rate increase 
and demerit classification plan, reciproc- 
ity in business, and the surrendering of 
managerial functions to the state. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. Ketsey, President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31, 1931 


CAPITAL . ° ° ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . . ° 
*NET SURPLUS . ° ° : 
*TOTAL ASSETS . ° ° : 


* Based on Market Valuations December 31st, 1931 


- $1,000,000.00 
+  1,215,603.15 

214,520.00 
-  1,171,149.76 
3,601,272.91 





FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 





Tetlow Succeeds Cragg as Special Agent 
for West Virginia; Carberg Takes 
Over New Hampshire-Vermont 
The Fireman’s Fund Eastern depart- 
ment at Boston announces several field 
changes affecting New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and West Virginia, Special Agent 
James E. Tetlow, Jr., is returning from 
New Hampshire to West Virginia to 
supervise the territory there after hav- 
ing done splendid work for the company 
in the New England field. In connec- 
tion with this change the appointment of 
Everett P. Carberg as special for Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire is announced. 
Mr. Carberg has been associated with 
the Fireman’s Fund for several years 
and recently was senior examiner in 
charge of an important underwriting di- 
vision. His new headquarters are at 712 
a are, Bank Building, Manchester, 


Special Agent Harry E. Cragg in West 
Virginia has resigned to become vice- 
president and general manager of th« 
agency of Alfred Paull & Son, Inc. H« 
is succeeded by Mr. Tetlow who former- 
ly represented the Fireman’s Fund com- 
panies in West Virginia before going t 
New England. His new headquarters are 
at 316 Wheeling Bank Building, Whee- 
ling, W. Va. 





REPUBLIC OF TEXAS AGENTS 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., have been 
appointed New York general agents in 
the New York metropolitan and subur- 
ban territory for the Republic of Texas. 
This company has not heretofore been 
represented here. It has a paid-up capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 and a net surplus in ex- 
cess of $1,600,000. Forster, Polley & Co., 
Inc., of 251 West 42nd Street, are metro- 
politan district and New York suburban 
agents for the Republic. A. Prusoff Co., 
Inc., 148 Montague Street, Brooklyn, are 
Brooklyn and Long Island suburban 
agents for the same company. 
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New York Legislature Adjourns 


More Than Fifty Measures Passed by Both Houses Now Await Governor's Action; 
Agents’ Qualification Bill Most Important Affecting Fire Insurance; Investment 


The New York State Legislature ad- 
journed last Friday and will not meet 
again until January, 1933. During the 
session just closed there were about 400 
bills, or nearly 11% of the total number 
of bills introduced, which directly or in- 
directly affected the insurance business. 
A few of these measures were passed 


and approved by Governor Roosevelt 
prior to adjournment of the legislature 
but there are now around fifty bills on 
the governor’s desk awaiting his approv- 
al or veto. 

Outside of the agents’ qualification 
measure there were practically no bills 
of vital importance to the fire insurance 
business which passed both branches of 
the state legislature. The qualification 
bill came up for final vote last Friday in 
the Assembly and after being defeated 
by a close vote was reconsidered and 
passed. Shortly afterwards it was ap- 
proved by the Senate and sent to the 
governor. Last year Governor Roose- 
velt vetoed a qualification bill, stating 
that there were certain features in it 
which did not meet with the endorse- 
ment of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. The present bill was drawn 
with the co-operation of the Insurance 
Department and meets its requirements 
so that the preponderance of opinion is 
now that there will be no veto. 

The local agents of New York state 
and especially the members of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., are elated naturally at the passage 
of the qualification bill. They have 
fought for this measure for several years 
and this is the second year in succes- 
sion that the bill has been approved by 
the legislature at Albany. 

Many wonder how the qualification bill 
was passed after it had been put over 
on the calendar until the final day of 
the session and after it had been first 
voted down on Friday by a narrow vote. 
It now appears that this was part of the 
plan to get the bill through. The op- 
ponents of the qualification measure be- 
lieved that it was practically dead when 
it was scheduled for action on the last 
day when usually the calendar is gener- 
ally so crowded that only bills of gen- 
eral public interest receive any attention 
at all. Therefore the opposition was not 
organized when the final vote came while 
the proponents were out in force. 

A brokers’ qualification bill was en- 
acted into law a couple of years ago. 
The local agents strongly supported the 
brokers at that time and in turn the 
brokers have given wholehearted support 
to the agents’ measure. Opposition has 
come largely from the companies through 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Two measures which were strongly op- 
posed by fire insurance executives were 
not reported out of the insurance com- 
mittees. One was the investment bill 
designed to curb the free investment of 
funds in stocks and affiliated companies 
and the other was the proposal to bring 
inland marine insurance under the same 
rate regulations which now govern fire 
insurance. Both were bills sponsored 
by the Insurance Department but op- 
position from insurance interests them- 
selves was so strong that the bills were 
killed in committee. 


Summary of Bills Passed 


_Following is a summary of each of the 
bills now before Governor Roosevelt 


which affect insurance, most of them 
being of a minor character: 

Assembly Intro. No. 738, print No. 
2234; Catchpole; adds new section 70-b, 
Public Officers’ Law, by providing banks 
in which public funds of villages, towns 
and school districts are deposited must 
give bond for safe keeping of such funds 
or collateral security for undertaking and 
relieving public officials from liability for 
losses. 

Assembly Intro. No. 780, print No. 
Senate 1799; Renumbers Article 11, Ar- 
ticle 13, adds new article 12 insurance 
law, providing for advancement or pay- 
ments to certain contractors to cover 
premium on surety bonds. 

Assembly Intro. No. 870, print No. 905; 
McKay; adds new subdivisions 8, 9, sec- 
tion 142 Insurance Law empowering in- 
surance superintendent to require appli- 
cant for certificate of authority to act 
as an agent, to submit to a personal 
written examination for which a fee of 
$5 is charged, and appropriating $25,000. 

Assembly Intro. No. 918, print No. 958; 
D. M. Stephens; adds new section 43-d, 
State Finance Law; new section 31 Pub- 
lic Works Law; amends section 130 
Highway Law, for retention of security 
of bidders, proof required as to condi- 
tion precedent to payments on contracts 
and relative to proposals, bond and pay- 
ments. 

Assembly Intro. No. 920, print No. 
2154; D. M. Stephens; amends sections 
2, 7, 13, 25, 36-36-b, adds new sections 
12-a, 25-b, Lien Law, relative to cost of 
improvements, liens under public im- 
provement contracts, liability for advance 
payments, contractors or subcontractors 
on public improvements who divert 
funds. 

Assembly Intro. No. 1113, print No. 
1187; Moran; amends section 218 In- 
surance Law to permit an insurance cor- 
poration or society doing business under 
article to provide for payment of death 
and endowment benefits upon lives of 
children under 18 years of age. 

Compensation Changes 

Assembly Intro. No. 1266, print No. 
1366; Robinson; amends section 15 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, for ad- 
ditional compensation for workers in- 
curring a permanent total disability 
through loss of another member or or- 
gan after a permanent partial disability. 

Assembly Intro. No. 1294, print No. 
2230: Robinson; amends section 241 La- 
bor Law, relative to protection of work- 
ers on building or demolition work by 
making provisions apply also to excava- 
tion work in connection therewith. 

Assembly Intro. No. 1296, print No. 
1424: Robinson; amends section 54 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, relative 
to limitation of indemnity agreements. 

Assembly Intro. No. 1297, print No. 
1425: Robinson; amends section 57 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, relative 
to proof to be submitted to industrial 
commissioner that compensation has 
been secured, before any permit is given 
in connection with a hazardous employ- 
ment. 

Assembly Intro. No. 1298, print No. 
1426; Robinson; amends section 34 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, by pro- 
viding compensation shall be a lien 
against the assets of carrier or emnloyer 
without limit of amount, subordinate, 
however, to claims for unpaid wages and 
prior recorded liens. 

Assembly Intro. No. 1612, print No. 
1783; Messer; amends subdivision 3, sec- 


and Inland Marine Bills Killed in Committee 


tion 264 Insurance Law, for return of 
unearned payments, instead of unearned 
paid premium as at present on cancel- 
lation of policy by co-operative fire in- 
surance corporation. 

Senate Bills 

Senate Intro. No. 196, print No. 199; 
Westill; amends section 335 Criminal 
Code, relative to plea of guilty in crimi- 
nal action by excepting traffic violations. 

Senate Intro. No. 239, print No. 1571; 
Wheatley; adds new section 70-b Public 
Officers’ Law; amends section 98 Town 
Law, so as to relieve officers disbursing 
municipal and school district funds and 
a supervisor receiving town moneys, of 
personal liability for losses by reason of 
insolvency of bank in which funds are 
deposited. 

Senate Intro. No. 342, print No. 1869; 
Thayer; amends Ch. 798 Laws 1931, rela- 
tive to emergency relief, to permit a 
town in a county in which an emergency 
work bureau has been established to ap- 
propriate money for work and home re- 
lief, and relative to term of bonds is- 
sued by counties, cities and towns for 
such relief; also to levy and execution 
on moneys received. 

Senate Intro. No. 356, print No. 366; 
Hewitt; amends section 65 Civil Service 
Law, relative to accidental disability 
benefit payable to member of state em- 
ployes’ retirement system, employed in 
department of corrections. 

Senate Intro. No. 395, print No. 410; 
Lord; adds new section 1l-a Public Of- 
ficers’ Law, permitting depositaries of 
public funds to deposit with public offi- 
cials in place of surety bond, an under- 
taking with or without sureties with col- 
lateral deposit of bonds of U. S., state 
or any county, municipality or district 
thereof. 

Senate Intro. No. 468, print No. 490: 
Wheatley; amends section 9 General 
Corporation Law, by prohibiting use of 
word “endowment” in name of a cor- 
poration hereafter organized, except a 
money corporation. 

Voluntary Dissolution 

Senate Intro. No. 469, print No. 491; 
Wheatley; amends section 100 General 
Corporation Law, relative to application 
of article to the voluntary dissolution of 
a corporation formed under Insurance 


aw. 

Senate Intro. No. 475, print No. 497; 
Wheatley; amends section 110 Insurance 
Law, by permitting insurance against 
loss to property caused by smoke and 
smudge or resulting from maintenance 
and use of automobiles. 

Senate Intro. No. 498, print No. 1120; 
Webb; adds new section 258 Education 
Law, relieving district officers and sure- 
ties from liability for moneys lost 
through bank failures. 

Senate Intro. No. 627, print No. 1403; 
Wheatley; amends section 185, 186 In- 
surance Law, relative to incorporation 
and powers of mutual employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation in- 
surance corporations and to authority to 
insure owners of motor vehicles used to 
transport passengers for hire. 

Intro. No. Senate 633, print No. 670; 
Wheatley; amends section 33 Insurance 
Law relative to reciprocal requirements 
of insurance corporations and agents. 

Volunteer Firemen 


Intro. No. Senate 647, print No. 68; 
Thompson; amends section 205 General 
Municipal Law, by providing injured vol- 
unteer firemen unemployed at time of 


receiving injuries shall be paid sums he 
would necessarily have lost for time dur- 
ing which he would have been prevent- 
ed from foliowing his vocation. 

Senate Intro. No. 665, print No. 702; 
amends section 245 Insurance Law rela- 
tive to exempting certain societies from 
supervision by insurance department. 
Merely a change in form of old law. 

Senate Intro. No. 674, print No. 711; 
Wicks; amends section 1848 Penal Law, 
giving cause of action for damages 
against a municipality in case of person, 
on command of arresting officer, who is 
killed or injured or his property or that 
of his empioyer is damaged while aid- 
ing officer or endeavoring to arrest or 
retake a person who has escaped from 
legal custody. 

Senate Intro. No. 681, print No. 1572; 
Wheatley; amends generally insurance 
law relative to rehabilitation, liquidation, 
conservation and dissolution of delin- 
quent insurance companies. 

Senate Intro. No. 753, print No. 804; 
amends subdivision 8, section 360 Tax 
Law, relative to personal income tax by 
providing in case of property held by 
one person for life with remainder to 
another, deduction shall be computed as 
if life tenant were absolute owner and 
shall be allowed to the life tenant, and 
relative to property held in trust. 

Senate Intro. No. 852, print No. 1401; 
Wheatley; adds new section 50-a Insur- 
ance Law, authorizing directors or trus- 
tees of banking institutions to require 
from officers and employes a fidelity 
bond, premium to be charged against in- 
stitutions, 

Agents’ Certificates 


Senate Intro. No. 945, print No. 1026; 
Wheatley; amends section 91 Insurance 
Law, so as to dispense with filing with 
one copy of life agent’s certificate of 
authority with county clerk, to empow- 
er insurance superintendent to suspend 
as well as revoke such certificate for in- 
competency or untrustworthiness as well 
as for violations or material misstate- 
ments. 

Senate Intro. No. 946, print No. 1027; 
Wheatley; amends section 142 Insurance 
Law, relative to agents’ certificate of 
authority by providing among other 
things that certificate shall expire on 
last day of February following date of 
issue, renewal certificate to be issued on 
application of underwriter. 

Senate Intro. No. 947, print No. 1028; 
Wheatley; amends section 138-a Insur- 
ance Law, by authorizing superintendent 
to suspend as well as revoke public ad- 
juster’s certificate of authority, action of 
superintendent in granting or refusing to 
grant such certificate to be subject to 
court review. 

Senate Intro. No. 949, print No. 1520; 
Wheatley; amends section 65 Insurance 
Law, by providing no person shall sell 
or purchase any proxy to vote at a 
meeting of members of a non-stock in- 
surance corporation in connection with 
negotiation of a contract of insurance or 
renewal placing risk or taking out in- 
surance or surety bond, or other acts 
relating thereto. oh 


Health and Acciden 


Senate Intro. No. 950, print No. 1539; 
Wheatley; amends section 9l-a Insur- 
ance Law, relative to agents of health 
and accident insurance’ companies by 
providing among other things certificate 
shall expire on last day of September, 
renewal to be made on application of 
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underwriter, and authorizing superin- 
tendent to suspend as well as revoke 
such certificate. 

Senate Intro. No. 974, print No. 1055; 
Horton; amends section 50 Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, to permit the inclu- 
sion of volunteer firemen, in any mutual 
self-insurance plan adopted by a county 
for benefit of employes. 

Senate Intro. No. 1126, print No. 1951; 
amends section 241 Labor Law, relative 
to protection of workers on building or 
demolition work by making provisions 
also apply to excavation work in con- 
nection therewith. 

Senate Intro. No. 1183, print No. 1914; 
Wheatley; amends section 7l-a Insur- 
ance Law, relative to automobile liabil- 
ity, employers’ liability or workmen’s 
compensation, by providing management 
expense in any one year shall not be 
greater than 30% of premium income 
for such year. 

Senate Intro. No. 1243, print No. 1359; 
Westall; adds new subdivision 6, section 
879 Education Law, to permit city edu- 
cation boards in anticipation of author- 
ized sale of bonds to borrow money on 
an issue of temporary notes or indebt- 
edness certificates. 

Senate Intro. No. 1275, print No. 1923; 
Campbell; amends section 116 Real 
Property Law, relative to conveyance of 
fiduciaries to certain corporations in ex- 
change for stocks and bonds. 


Fire Patrol Tax 


Senate Intro. No. 1313, print No. 1449; 
D. T. O’Brien; adds new subdivision 7-a, 
section 4, Tax Law, so as to exempt from 
taxation property of a corporation main- 
taining a fire patrol for public benefit. 

Senate Intro. No. 1326, print No. 1481; 
Cates; amends subdivision 3, section 266, 
Insurance Law, by providing a co-opera- 
tive insurance corporation doing business 
on assessment plan, may _ estimate 
amount necessary to maintain assets in 
excess of all liabilities not exceeding 2% 
instead of 4% of 1% as at present, of 
the insurance in force. 

Senate Intro. No. 1356, print No. 1510; 
Wheatley; adds new section 111-b In- 
surance Law, for reincorporation of cer- 
tain mutual or assessment associations. 

Senate Intro. No. 1408, print No. 1609; 
Nunan; amends sections 197, 219-c Tax 
Law relative to lien of franchise taxes 
against real property in actions to fore- 
close certain mortgages where the people 
of the state are party defendant. 

Senate Intro. No. 1453, print No. 1678; 
Gates; amends subdivision 3, section 50, 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, to per- 
mit industrial commissioner to accept a 
policy of insurance to cover the contin- 
gent liability of an employer upon ter- 
mination of self insurance. 

Senate Intro. No. 1458, print No. 1683; 
Pitcher; amends sections 94-c, 94-k, Ve- 


Roosevelt Approves 
Insurance Measures 


TWO DEAL WITH CO. CHARTERS 





Four Bills Were Presented in Senate 
With Approval of Insurance Dep’t 
By Senator Wheatley 





Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
approved four Insurance Department 
measures by Senator Wheatley amend- 
ing the insurance law, as follows: 

The Wheatley bill, amending subdivi- 
sion 1, section 129, Insurance Law, rela- 
tive to consolidating fire or marine cor- 
porations by striking’ out provision that 
continuation of charter shall be for time 
therein stated not exceeding longest un- 
expired term of charter of one of the 
merging corporations, as chapter 138, 
laws of 1932. 

The Wheatley bill, amending subdivi- 
sion 5, section 150, repeals section 158, 
Insurance Law, by providing for perpet- 
ual duration of every marine insurance 
corporation, existence now being limited 
to thirty years or time specified in char- 
ter, as chapter 139, laws of 1932. 

The Wheatley bill, amending section 
130, Insurance Law, relative to guaranty 
and special reserve funds of fire insur- 
ance companies, any dividend paid con- 
trary to provisions of section to subject 
directors voting in favor thereof to joint 
and several liability to creditors to ex- 
tent of dividends paid, forfeiture of char- 
ter now being the penalty, as chapter 
140, laws of 1932. 

The Wheatley bill, amending section 
12, Insurance Law, relative to fidelity and 
surety companies by providing no do- 
mestic corporation shall be authorized 
hereafter to transact only the kind of 
insurance prescribed in subdivision 4, 
section 70, with smaller capital stock than 
$500,000 fully paid in in cash, and making 
other provisions, as chapter 141, laws of 


1932. 


hicle and Traffic Law, relative to finan- 
cial responsibility for operating motor 
vehicle where owner is a non-resident 
and insurance carrier is authorized to 
transact business in state or province in 
which motor vehicle is registered. 

Senate Intro. No. 1492, print No. 1730; 
Gates; amends section 14-a Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, by providing no em- 
ployer shall. be liable for increased com- 
pensation or death benefits on account of 
illegal employment when he has been 
fraudulently and wilfully deceived as to 
age of minor. 


Nathan Klee, Chicago 
Local Agent, Is Dead 


WAS PROMINENT PRODUCER 





Senior Member of Klee, Rogers, Loeb 
and Wolff; Had Been in Insurance 
For About 40 Years 





Nathan Klee, senior partner in the well 
known agency firm of Klee, Rogers, Loeb 
& Wolff of Chicago, died last Thursday 
morning in Highland Park, Ill. He was 
61 years old. Mr. Klee had been ill for 
about three weeks of influenza but his 
death was due to complications that 
set in. 

Mr. Klee had been in the insurance 
business for about forty years, most of 
the time with the present agency. He 
was its oldest partner in point of serv- 
ice, having served with the agency when 
it was known as Edwards, Morse & 
Klee. Later it became Nathan Klee & 
Co. and then followed numerous changes 
until the present name was adopted. 
Allan I. Wolff, executive committeeman 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is a member of the firm. 


Active in Organizations 


Mr. Klee was active in the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, having served 
on several important committees. He 
also was a leader in the fight for ethical 
practices in Cook County. Mr. Klee was 
active in charitable and civic work, par- 
ticularly with the Jewish Charities of 
Chicago. The funeral was held last Fri- 
day. Mr. Klee is survived by his widow, 
three children and one brother. 

The officers of the Illinois Association 
of Insurance Agents this week adopted 
a resolution expressing their deep re- 
gret at the passing of Mr. Klee. “A 
member of our association since or- 
ganization, his wise counsel and four- 
square friendship have always been ours 
for the asking,” said the memorial in 
part. 





QUALIFICATION BILL KILLED 

An agency qualification bill met death 
in Virginia this year. Another bill which 
made but little headway was one pro- 
viding an appropriation to serve as a 
nucleus of a fund for the state to carry 
its own fire insurance on state property. 
Insurance men who urged enactment of 
the agency qualification law said that a 
barber’s qualification bill which proved 
very unpopular because of a prevalent 
belief that it was designed to put the 
negro barber out of business quickly 
made it apparent that any similar legis- 
lation was doomed to defeat. 
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By living up to the traditions of its name and by its affiliation with 


an old and well established organization The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset 


to the Local Agent. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATEMENT 





Ample Surplus to Policyholders After 
Creation of $1,000,000 Reserve for 
Security Depreciation 
The International of New York, one of 
the principal companies engaged in fire 
reinsurance in this country, had = 

of $7,435,282 at the close of 1931 and : 
surplus to policyholders of $2,214, O13. 
The capital is $1,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus $1,214,913 after the creation of a 
reserve for depreciation of securities of 
$1,000,000. The premium reserve is $3,- 
507,747 and the reserve for unpaid losses 
$572,622. Sumner Ballard is president of 
the company. 





GEORGE L. CUTTER DIES 


George Lewis Cutter, for many years 
head of the insurance brokerage firm of 
George L. Cutter, Inc, in New York 
City, died at his home in East Orange 
recently at the age of eighty-three. He 
retired from business activities several 
years ago. He is survived by a wife and 
son. 





State Penalties 


(Continued from Page 1) 


departmental deputy, which proceedings 
questioned the right of the Superintend- 
ent to impose penalties on Rutherford & 
Maher, brokers, and against the New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance 
Co. These cases are regarded as test 
cases to determine the power of the Su- 
perintendent to impose penalties. The 
right to impose these penalties is scat- 
tered throughout the insurance law and 
in most cases the amount thereof is spe- 
cifically stated therein. A record will be 
prepared of one of the cases, which will 
be the test case. 

The usual procedure in the case of 
penalties imposed in other departments 
has been to call-in the Attorney General 
to enforce collection of the penalty after 
the same was not paid when demanded, 
but this being a certiorari proceedings 
to determine the right of the Superin- 
tendent to impose the penalty, the de- 
fense might properly lie with the legal 
staff of the department, and if the de- 
partment is successful in establishing its 
right to impose the penalty under the 
insurance law, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral might be called on to prosecute a 
suit to collect the penalties imposed. It 
is now known that in the Macpeak cases 
Henry Epstein, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, will represent the Attorney General. 

All of the penalties which were as- 
sessed by former Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway were collected 
by Mr. Conway. No attempt was made 
to fight the penalties. 
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EVERY property owner should 
be protected by Riot and 
Civil Commotion Insurance 
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Agency Windows Have Definite 


Values to the Local Producer 


Home Insurance Co. Finds There Is No Question of Attrac- 
tion Power of a Good Window Display; Gives 
Advertising Pointers to Agents 





The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 





Capitalizing the potential values of 
agency windows is the subject of an ar- 
ticle addressed to local agents in a 
recent issue of News From Home, the 
organ of the Home of New York group 
of companies. In this article producers 
are informed in a constructive and in- 
telligent manner on how to make agency 
windows of real sales worth. It fol- 
lows herewith: 

The windows of an insurance agency 
have three very definite functions to per- 
form. They are: 

1. To identify the location of the of- 
fice and the nature of the business car- 
ried on. 

2. To tie in with other advertising 
being done by the agent. 

3. To attract attention to his office 
and arouse interest in the product he 
has for sale. 

The window can be used not only to 
serve as a landmark and to signify the 
nature of the business, but it can also 
suggest the progressiveness of the agen- 
cy and its ability to keep abreast of the 
times. The old-time window exhibit of 
potted plants and ferns is rapidly dis- 
appearing in favor of modern up-to-the- 
minute decorations and displays. Every- 
one likes to know something about the 
person or persons he is dealing with and 
your windows can pretty well identify 
you, your business, and your person- 
ality. 

As a tie-in with other advertising win- 
dow displays serve as a means of em- 
phasizing and repeating in a different 
way the same message that has been 
broadcast through other channels. A man 
will see your ad in the local paper, will 
receive your letter and descriptive folder 
in the mail—walk past your office and 
again be told the same story. Remem- 
ber that the more different ways that 
you can tell a story, the more chance 
there is of one of those messages get- 
ting across to your prospect. 

Actual Results 

There is no question as to the attrac- 
tion power of a good window display—it 
has been proved many times in the re- 
tail store. Reports show increases in 
sales ranging up into the hundreds of 
per cent. There is no reason why an 
insurance agent should not secure equal- 
ly beneficial results by good displays in 
his window. An insurance agent in some 
ways has an advantage over the mer- 
chant—he doesn’t have to put a lot of 
merchandise in his window—his displays 
can be simple yet effective and he doesn’t 
have a great variety of products to fea- 
ture. 

One mistake that is frequently made is 
using too many appeals. This applies 
equally to all methods of advertising and 
is a rule well worth remembering. Three 
different appeals are about as many ar- 
guments as can ever be used at the same 
time, and frequently that is too many 
for a window display. Whenever pos- 
sible, confine the presentation to one 
selling argument. Too many ideas tend 
to confuse the prospect and cause him 
to hesitate. 

The average person passing your of- 
fice bestows no more than a casual 
glance at your window—consequently 
you must put your message across in a 
very few seconds. The stores on either 
side of you, even across the street, are 
fighting for those few seconds—they too 
have a story to tell. If by the force of 
your display you can hold his attention 
for more than those few seconds, and 
draw him to the window, you can em- 
phasize the dominant point in your dis- 
play by further explanation. 

Local Happenings 

One of the most effective and inter- 

esting displays that an insurance agent 


can make is by the use of pictures of 
local happenings—a mishap in your town 
will cause a lot of talk—why not take 
advantage of the public’s interest in it 
by showing photographs in your window, 
together with a suggestion that those 
who are not insured against such a hap- 
pening will have to stand their own loss 
and that the present is a good time to 
check up on their insurance? Your sub- 
jects are not limited only to fires. 
Windstorms, explosions, riots and civil 
commotions, in fact any of the hazards 
against which you furnish protection can 
be featured. Don’t always stress the 
negative side. Sometimes show pictures 
of a building that has just been com- 
pleted. Tell the passers-by that you 
have protected that building against the 
danger of fire, windstorm, or whatever 
coverage you are pushing at that time. 
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Architects’ drawings of public buildings 
that are in process of construction are 
always interesting. 

Your advertising department has made 
a thorough study of the agents’ needs 
in regard to window displays, and after 
careful consideration has decided that the 
best way to help an agent in decorating 
his window is to suggest displays that 


Cross, the Boy Scouts, etc. A request 
from them would usually come at a time 
when their organization was conducting 
some sort of a drive, and everyone is 
interested in it. You can make not only 
a very effective display, probably at no 
cost to you, but you can also capitalize 
on public interest in that particular ac- 
tivity. 
Points to Remember 


can be made locally—leaving plenty of 
opportunity for the agent to use “local 
color,” as it is called. 

Another very good use that the agent 
can make of his window is to lend it to 1. 
local organizations such as the Red 


Some of the important things to keep 
in mind when planning your window dis- 
plays are as follows: 

Glass, woodwork, floor covering 

(Continued on Page 34) 





AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. Kemper, President 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets based on National Convention values. 
adjust stocks to actual December 31st market value and bonds to amortized basis. 


January 1, 1932 


Reserves for depreciation set up to 


p Reserve for contingencies provides for any depreciation in market value of bonds ; 
below amortized basis. 

Percent 

ASSETS of 

Total 
hs he isi kik cs oe bande ween bine een $ 579,800.50 15.3 
State, province, county and municipal bonds.............. 1,493,430.00 39.5 
ne ee ns owe mova bund ie eueid adams 589,550.00 15.6 
First mortgage loans on real estate..............000 eee eee 492,086.00 13.0 
Coste ice Deel med 0 MRO. 55 on oe cs vc a ccc cerwewawedeees 255,654.02 6.8 


Premiums in transmission 


Due on account of reinsurance................eccceeeeees 


Accrued interest 


Renee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ae 2 oe ee a a ee ee 


nit ose chien ais heal talae nboaiats $3,782,138.81 


278,012.65 
53,962.80 
39,642.84 





eine Tet De...» csi timiiipeueasiasaas entapaaban tae mada $1,642,412.40 
Reserve for unearned premiums..............ccccccecees 702,507.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends. ................ 215,308.23 
I Te a 560655 ds 6 hans. wwe Beaieliw anes 100,000.00 


Reserve for contingencies 


Total liabilities except capital....... > 
pNbaseRe dds ohana $500,000.00 


Capital stock 


Net cash surplus......... 


eee ePeeCwoeceegue ene 8 6 





RPE ee $2,810,227.63 
471,911.18 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders........................ $ 971,911.18 


eee we eee woe ew wee 





CLS ig: ee $3,782,138.81 


Represented by Leading Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the 


United States and Canada. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism ie Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yeas 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world aoe. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more ap ory in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History wil! 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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Old Newspaper Fire Stories On 
Exhibition at Insurance Library 


Part of Private Collection Loaned to New York Insurancz 
Society Contains Newspaper Accounts of Over a Hundred 
Years Ago of Fires and Insurance Matters; Also 
Life Policy on Negro Slave 


The library of the Insurance Society of 
New York placed on exhibition this week 
a collection of old Boston and New York 
newspapers containing many interesting 
notes concerning insurance matters and 
big fires. These papers, together with 
an original life insurance policy issued 
upon a negress slave during the Civil 
War, have been loaned to the New York 
Society from the private collection of a 
well-known New York insurance man. 
These papers will be on view for several 
weeks. Following are resumés of the 
stories of insurance interest in these 
newspapers: 

New England Palladium for Tuesday, 
December 25, 1804, printed by Young 
and Minns in Boston. This issue con- 
tains the description of a “destructive 
fire’ in Front Street, New York City, 
and gives a list of the stores and houses 
which were damaged. Apparently the 
fire had an excellent opportunity to 
spread, since the supply of water was 
scanty owing to the fact that the tide 
was out and also that the “plugs being 
covered with snow and ice could not be 
found.” However, “floating engine” 
was put to work with excellent results. 
There is also a note regarding the burn- 


ing of a barn in Portsmouth. 
Columbian Sentinel for Wednesday, 
March 4, 1807, printed in Boston. In 


this paper there is an advertisement of 

“Insurances upon Lives” by the Pelican 
Life of London, apparently inserted by 
their agents, Smith & Otis. 

Columbian Sentinel for Saturday 
morning, November 5, 1814. This issue 
contains an extensive advertisement by 
the Globe Insurance Co., 55 Wall Street, 
New York, of their “Proposals for In- 
surance Against Fire,” contaniing a list 
of the classes of hazards and rates there- 
fore, and the conditions of insurance. 

City Hotel Fire in New York 

Daily Evening Transcript for Saturday 
evening, April 27, 1833, published by Dut- 
ton & Wentworth, Boston. In this pa- 
per appears an exciting account in an 
almost modern reportorial manner of a 
fire at the City Hotel, New York, at a 
time when the hotel was crowded with 
guests. The fire unfortunately started in 
the top floor and the building was of 
such a “great height”—apparently it had 
four floors and an attic!—that the fire- 
men could not reach the fire. Therefore 
they had to wait until it had burned the 
fourth floor, attic and roof and had de- 
scended within their reach, when they 
quickly extinguished it. To add to the 
excitement, the manager of the hotel and 
others had to climb down ropes while 
“a strong sensation was visible among 
the assembled multitude” who “gave a 
general shout of congratulation” when 
the descent had been safely made. 

Daily Evening Transcript for Thurs- 
day evening, May 2, 1833. Under the 
headline “Destructive Fire at N. York, 
Four Entire Squares Destroyed —40 
Horses Burnt” is an account of the burn- 
ing of all the buildings in four blocks. 
The fire started in some extensive sta- 
bles belonging to the Greenwich Stages 
and there was an east wind of such ve- 
locity that in twenty minutes an entire 
block of buildings had been destroyed. 
The fire was started by a “female in- 
cendiary” as a revenge on one of the 
stage drivers because of some misunder- 
standing between them. Most of the 


buildings were uninsured and the stables | 


themselves were a total loss because the 
insurance on them had expired the pre- 
vious day. 
Conflagration of 1835 
Boston Courier for Monday, Decem- 
ber 21, 1835. In this issue is the de- 


scription of “the most disastrous fire 
which has ever happened in this coun- 
try” in the: downtown section of New 
York City. The description starts with 
the words, “New York has been for fif- 
teen hours in flames! They are not 
yet extinguished,” and goes on to tell of 
the rapid spreading of the fire which 
broke out in the triangular block formed 
by Wall, William and Pearl Streets and 
the powerlessness of the firemen 
cause the night was so cold the water 
froze before it had any effect. A list 
of the sections destroyed—“seventeen 
blocks of buildings, of the largest and 
most costly description”’—is given and 
on another page the losses of the fire 
insurance companies are listed with the 
statement that, as a result of the fire, 
twenty-six companies were believed to 
be insolvent. 

3oston Courier for Thursday, Decem- 
ber 24, 1835. (This paper was a semi- 
weekly.) Many more details of the big 
fire in New York appear in this issue 
together with a drawing of the section 
of the city which was affected. Among 
other incidents is the description of how 
the Journal of Commerce saved their 
building from the flames. Several hogs- 
heads of wine vinegar were found at the 
rear of the building and the contents 
were applied so successfully to the ex- 
posed portions that the building was 
preserved. 

In this issue it is apparent that the 
first reports of the condition of the in- 
surance companies were exaggerated arid 
that, while seriously affected, they were 
not as badly off as had 
thought. Report was also given ofa 
meeting of some of the principal mer- 
chonts of the city to put into operation 
a plan for the mutual assurance of prop- 
ertv against loss by fire. 

Harper’s Weekly for Saturday, 
rary 11, 1882, published in New York. 
Here are several interesting pictures of 
the burning of the “World” Building in 
the city. There is one showing’ the 


flames and the watching crowd, twénty,.' 


minutes after the first alarm. , There is 
also one of Nassau Street and one: of 
Theatre Alley from Ann Street .<A; 


rather gruesome picture shows a Wotvat’ 
leaping from a great height through. the 
flames toward a net held by several fire- 

men. These of course are sketches and 
not photographs. 


Life Policy on Slave 


The life insurance policy was issued 


be- ¢ 


at first; been, 


Feb: 


* Charlestoti ‘last year. 


81 William Street, New York 





outbreak of the Civil War, by the South- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Colum- 
bia, S. &., upon the life of the slave, 
“Sarah, sometimes called Henrietta,” 30 
years of She was insured by her 
owner for $2,000 for a period of one year 
and the premium paid was $75. It was 
provided in the policy that the contract 
should be void if the insured should die 
by suicide, intemperance, the hands of 
justice, the corisequence of civil war or 
by the mal-treatment or neglect of the 
owner. 

3efore the expiration of this policy a 
slave:named Nelly, 42 years. of age, was 
substituted for the original insured upon 
the payment of an additional premium of 
$11.70. This change was made in March, 
1864, and iri October of that year the 
policy was’ renewed ‘for another year 
upon the payment of $82.50 as premiym., 
It is interesting to note that the close 
of the Civil War which ended. slavery 
came in the spring of 1865. 

Together' with this life policy are two 
papers, ore a letter and the other a 
receipt, showing that the slave Sarah and 
a child of her’s, were purchased for $2,850. 
The note, addressed to his son-in-law, 
said in effect. that the writer wished to 
give his daughter a good negro slave 
woman to take care of the children and 
do general work and if the son-in-law 
would secure the suitable slave the writer 
would pay the cost.:; The receipt shows 
that $2,850 was the price paid. 


' “JOHN D. CARSWELL DIES 


age. 








Prominent’ Local Agent of Savannah; 
Had Large Agency There and Wide 
Circle of Friends 

John D. Carswell of Savannah, Ga., 
known as oné*of‘ the leading agents in 
the South, died Monday morning after 
having been in’ ill health for several 
months. He was nearly 70 years of age. 
His. agency is the oldest -in Savannah, 
having been established in 1868. In his 
ryounger days Mr. Carswell was a spe- 
cial agent for the Commercial Union and 
tie became a close friend of United 
-States Manager A. H. Wray. 

In recent years Mr. Carswell took into 
the agency his nephew, John R. Cars- 
-well and Harry M. Carter and for some 
time they have had much of the active 
management... Mr. Carswell was vice- 
president of the: Savannah Fire until its 
merger with the Southern Home of 
He was a bachelor 
Sand entertained often at his fine home 


- outside Savannah. His friends in com- 


_ pany and agency circles were many and 


in October, 1863, two years. after~ the, “they deeply regret his passing. 
« 4 » _? P a. 
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Hess Summarizes 
Work of Exchange 


1930 COMPARISONS ARE MADE 





Report of Arbitration Committee Shows 
That Fines for Violations Increased 
More Than 130% 





In his annual report to the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange last week Man- 
ager Harold M. Hess summarized the 
detail operations of the Exchange staff, 
a comparison of which with 1930 shows 
the following results: 

1. Number of inspections remained 
practically the same, decreasing 52 
or “YM. 

2. Number of ratings 
or 3%. 

3. Number of gthedules furnished in- 
sured increaSed 1,815 or 5%. 

4. Number of rate cards printed and 
distributed decreased 492,899 or 3%. 

5. Number of brokers cards printed 

and distributed decreased 228,496 or 

25%. 

. Number of card sets maintained in- 
creased 10 or 3%. 

7. Number of brokers’ pledge cards on 

file increased 1,127 or 9%. 
8. Number of sprinkler equipments in- 

creased 113 or 2%. 

Number of reports of examinations 

by Examining Bureau decreased 75 

or 18%. 

. Number of complaints considered by 
Arbitration Committee increased 9 
or 5%. 

11. Total amount of fines imposed in- 
creased $9,063 or 136%. 

12. Number of brokers’ forms examined 
and correction secured decreased 63 
or 12%. 

The number of employes (including 
those retired) at the close of the year 
was 194, a decrease of 8 or 4%. 

Arbitration Committee 


Apropos of the general discussions of 
rate violations and efforts to keep mem- 
bers of the Exchange in line the follow- 
ing statistics on the arbitration commit- 


decreased 6,943 


a 


se 


_ 
~ 
~ 


tee and examining bureau are of in- 
terest: 
Complaints of violations consid- 
WME con wa otha see da ous 189 
Number of queries issued....... 60 
Number of reports of regular ex- 
CI ohn va tinaiccccinmeai'e 195 
Number of reports of examina- 
tions of Loss Committee rec- 
QM ica cvurigcreteeceeeass 12 
Number of reports of special ex- 
MUANGRIOOE, . . 5. «9006500 vsseuews 126 
Total number of penalty viola- 
SR es eRe ae 14 
Total number of fines........... 234 
Total amount of fines...... $15,741.50 





LEVISON LEAVES NEW YORK 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group of fire and casualty 
companies, who was in the East for three 
weeks, left New York March 11 return- 
ing to the head office in San Francisco. 





a “nso HANGED FOR ARSON 


A dangerous Hungarian “firebug” and 
murderer, Arpad Dichy, has been hang xed 
in Budapest for arson. In Hungary ar- 
son is a capital offense, whereas murder 
committed without firearms is not. 





JONES & WHITLOCK TO MOVE 

Jones & Whitlock, inland marine spe- 
cialists, will ‘move on April 1 to 45 John 
Street, New York, where the ground 
floor and entire second floor will be oc- 
cupied. 


tC niles Sassi 
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travele 


the ROAD of PROGRESS 


tthout faltering 


The GLENS FALLS looks BACKWARD over an interesting period of eighty-two 
years of service and achievement. During this long span, there have occurred so-called 
“good times,” “bad times,” wars, political upheavals, numerous depressions and 
other economic disturbances. Each of these events has played its part and each dis- 
turbance has been followed by better times and better conditions. The GLENS FALLS, 
which was founded on character, has been honest and friendly in its personal rela- 
tionships and has made steady progress through the various troubles that have be- 
fallen the country. The GLENS FALLS GROUP now looks FORWARD with confi- 
dence and has no doubt as to the future. The nation is sound. Insurance is a necessary 
backing of every form of credit and no better vehicle than this Company and its 
affiliates can be provided to furnish this protection. 


>»? 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY -: : : GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
COMMERCE CASUALTY COMPANY 


wholly owned by the GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY write practically all 
types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Liability lines. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY - COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ta oo ie 6 wh ase Oe $19,789,151 irs 6 ks Oh ee oe ee ee 

i. » & s+ + ee we eR 19,789,151 a! oS ss ok. 2 awe ee 3,808,787 

a Sr Se ae a ie, oh et ae nee & 5,000,000 Capital re ae ee ae ee 1,000,000 
Surplus to policyholders ...... 10,741,710 Surplus to policyholders ...... 2,192,884 

GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY COMMERCE CASUALTY COMPANY 

cae & be oe Be ee $5,931,778 eas 

ae es a eee ee ee ‘ 5,931,778 ea Oe wee ee 2,456,487 

Bs te Shh toe Se » +++ 1,000,000 ee ke ko gt 750,000 
Surplus to policyholders ...... 1,600,000 Surplus to policyholders ...... 1,150,000 


* Valuation required by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 





i COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 
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Glens Falls, New York 
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Legal Problems Associated With 


Mortgagees and Agency Balances 


By F. O. Affeld, Jr., 
Of Richards & Affeld 


Part II— Mortgage Rights 

The case of Eddy v. Ins. Co., 143 N. Y., 
31l, is the leading case in this state 
holding that the effect of the standard 
mortgage clause is to make an entirely 
separate insurance of the mortgagee’s 
interest, and that he takes the same 
benefit as though he had received a sep- 
arate policy free from the conditions 
imposed upon the owner. In other words, 
the policies with loss payable to the 
mortgagee must pay the full amount of 
the loss to the mortgagee if his mort- 
gagee interest equals or exceeds the loss. 

For the payment in excess of the pro 
rata liability to the assured, under the 
pro rata liability clause of the standard 
policy, the companies insuring the mort- 
gagee must look to subrogation, that is, 
to an assignment of a share in the mort- 
gage equal to the excess. This is also 
true when there are separate policies 

payable to a second mortgagee, and it 
not infrequently happens that subroga- 
tion rights are of slight, if any, value, 
because they cannot interfere with the 
mortgagee’s rights to be paid the full 
amount of his mortgage debt. 

It not infrequently happens that a fire 
occurs during foreclosure, before the 
sale takes place. The mortgagee with a 
foreclosure judgment in his favor learns 
that the building has been totally de- 
stroyed. If he collects only a part of his 
judgment from his insurers, he may still 
proceed to a sale and try to realize from 
the land. If other insurance, in favor of 
the owner only, is involved, the subroga- 
tion rights of the insurers of the mort- 
gagee are usually of little value, either 
because the land is not of sufficient 
value, or because the insurers will not bid 
at the sale. The situation is further com- 
plicated if there are policies payable to 
a second mortgagee, and all too frequent- 
ly a fire is the best way out for the 
mortgagees. 


Extract from Eddy Decision 


In the Eddy case the full contribution 
clause of the mortgagee rider was held 
not to be applicable. The court said: 

“This may not, perhaps, give full effect 
to the strict language of the apportion- 
ment clause, but if full effect be given 
to that clause, and it should be held to 
call for the consequent reduction of the 
liability of the insurers in such a case 
as this, then the full effect is denied to 
the important and material, if not the 
controlling, clause in the contract, which 
provides that the insurance of the mort- 
gagee shall not be injuriously ‘impaired 
or affected’ by the act or neglect of the 
owner.” * 

“We must strive to give effect to all 
the provisions of the contract and to en- 
force the actual meaning of the parties 
to it as evidenced by all the language 
used within the four corners of the in- 
strument. We are also at liberty to con- 
sider the purpose for which the contract 
was executed, where that purpose plainly 
and necessarily appears from a perusal 
of the whole paper. That construction 
will be adopted, in the case of somewhat 
inconsistent provisions, which, while giv- 
ing some effect to all of them, will at the 
same time plainly tend to carry out the 
clear purpose of the agreement; that 
purpose which it is obvious all the parties 
thereto were cognizant of and intended 
by the agreement to further and to 
consummate. There is no equity in this 
claim on the part of the insurers, and 
we think, from a perusal of the whole 
clause in the policy, that it was not in- 
tended to and that it does not cover such 
claim.” 

But be not discouraged, for only last 
January a mortgagee was put in his place 
when he tried to recover under his mort- 


gagee clause in a case where the owner 
had repaired the building without his 
knowledge. The court held that it was 
the intention of the parties that the 
mortgagee would be reimbursed only 
where the value of the security of the 
mortgagee was lessened. (Savarese v. Ins. 
Co. 234 App. Div. 248.) 


Using Right to Repair 


If insurers would more frequently ex- 
ercise their own right to repair, I think 
they could save considerable money, 
especially when they have two mort- 
gagees to deal with, each holding his 
own policies. Companies are unduly ap- 
prehensive—they fear a possible claim 





Local Agency Contracts 

Herewith appears the second tnstal- 
ment of the talk made by F. O. Affeld, 
Jr., member of the prominent tmsur- 
ance law firm of Richards & Affeld of 
New York, before the Suburban New 
York Field Club last week on three 
vital subjects dealing with fire insur- 
ance. In this instalment Mr. Affeld 
continues his discussion of mortgagee 
rights under the standard clause and 
also starts the section of his address 
dealing with the collection of local 
agency balances. At the present time 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the regional company or- 
ganizations are considering the ques- 
tion of framing a uniform agent’s con- 
tract, to include a statement of an 
agent’s responsibility of funds entrust- 
ed to him by assureds. Mr. Affeld in 
his remarks considered at length the 
legal decisions rendered with respect 
to an agent’s fiduciary relationships. 
The conclusion of Mr. Affeld’s talk 
will be published next week. 











by owner or mortgagee that the repairs 
were not properly made. That point could 
easily be met by bonding the contractor 
for a comparatively small premium. 

If agents would be a little more parti- 
cular in inquiring as to the mortgage 
interests at the time the policies are 
about to be issued, many difficulties could 
be avoided. I suggest that whenever pos- 
sible all mortgagee interests be covered 
under a clause reading somewhat as 
follows: 

“Loss, if any, first payable to the Title 
Company, first mortgagee; balance, if 
any, to John Doe, second mortgagee, as 
their respective interests may appear; 
balance, if any, to the assured.” 

This would prevent junior mortgagees 
from cashing in at the expense of the 
insurers, and especially is this so at the 
present time when there are an abnormal 
number of foreclosures pending. 

You no doubt know that the mortgagee 
is not obligated to pay the premium if 
the assured does not; but that if he fails 
to do so, he is no longer entitled to avail 
himself of the protection of the mort- 
gagee clause. (Coykendall v. Blackmer, 
161 App. Div., 11). It would seem more 
equitable if the mortgagee agreed to pay 
the premium if the mortgagor did not, 
for he has had the full benefit of the 
protection. 


Part III—Agency Balances 


In ordinary times a special agent has 
some delayed agency balances to collect, 
but they are not so numerous as to 
cause him to lose sleep or the home office 
to question his ability as a field man. In 
times of depression, however, the special 
is met with all kinds of excuses for the 
nonpayment of balances, and all too fre- 
quently it is the excuse, express or im- 
plied, that the agent, with premiums ac- 
tually collected, has gone off the gold 


standard, the silver standard, and every 
other standard compatible with honesty. 

If the agent has met with misfortune 
and the company or companies still have 
confidence in him and wish to maintain 
the plant, it has been found feasible in 
some instances to conduct the agency 
under some form of trusteeship, allowing 
the agent enough to meet his bare ne- 
cessities and using the excess to grad- 
ually discharge the past due balances. If 
the agent devotes his time exclusively 
to keeping and getting business, leaving 
the designated representative of the com- 
panies to handle the bank account and 
make remittances, a trusteeship some- 
times brings satisfactory results and the 
plant is saved. If the agent does not co- 
operate under the new agreement, provi- 
sion is sometimes made for the sale of 
the agency. 

Is one case with which I had to do, 
the agent owed his companies some 
$12,000, and $3,000 more to his bank. 
The bank had more confidence in the 
agent than most of the companies had 
and agreed to take its money after the 
liability to the companies had been fully 
discharged. One of the interested com- 
panies, still having confidence in the 
agent, agreed to make and be responsi- 
ble for the collections, and to pay the 
net receipts to a trustee, in order that 
he might make a pro rata distribution 
to the half dozen or more companies 
interested. 

Misplaced Confidence 

In the course of three or four years 
the companies had been paid in full, and 
it later developed that the former agent 
had been allowed to make certain collec- 
tions himself and had entered them on 
the collecting company’s books as “paid” 
without turning in the requisite cash. The 
result was that a large part of the 
moneys paid to the interested companies 
came out of the pocket of the collecting 
company, and it was, of course, forced 
to the conclusion that its confidence 
had been misplaced. It would seem that 
greater care should be taken in bestow- 
ing confidence after an agent has once 
failed to pay over the entrusted funds 
which he has collected. 

You are, however, more particularly 
concerned with the agent who is in de- 
fault and in whom the companies have 
lost confidence. Such cases sometimes 
drift into a lawyer’s office, and the first 
thing he is likely to ask for is the agency 
contract. Frequently a thorough search 
is needed to locate it, and sometimes we 
are told that it consists of a commission 
of authority hanging in the agent’s of- 
fice, with a letter of appointment fixing 
commissions and contingencies, with per- 
haps a line sheet and a prohibited list. 
Even if a more formal contract has been 
entered into, it is found that the contract, 
in a surprising number of times is silent 
on the rights of the parties in case of 
termination, but more of this later. 

I do not recall having seen a contract 
in which it is stated, in substance, that 
for all moneys collected by the agent he 
shall be responsible in a trust or fiduciary 
capacity. Some of you will say that is 
not necessary because the fiduciary re- 
lationship is fixed by law. So it is, but 
it has always seemed to me that it would 
be well to call the agent’s attention to 
the trust character of his relationship 
by an appropriate clause in the contract. 
Let me review briefly some of the deci- 
sions in point. 

Fiduciary Relations 

“Agency is a fiduciary relation. It ex- 
ists by virtue of the fiducia or faith im- 
posed, as where one man confiding in 
another entrusts his property to him for 
a particular purpose and in the belief 
that he will use it for no other purpose. 
Property thus received is received in a 
fiduciary capacity and when that prop- 
erty is turned into money that is also 
received in a fiduciary capacity. It does 
not belong to the agent, who can lawfully 
exercise no power or authority over it 
except for the benefit of the principal 
and only as authorized by him. If the 
agent uses it for his own purposes, or 
fails to pay it over upon a reasonable 
demand duly made, it is a conversion of 


(Continued on Page 34) 








WHERE DO 
YOU LOSE? 


Does the Jones’ account or Smith’s 


account swallow the profits? 


Is 


it this line or that line which costs 


money to write? 


Only accurate 


records and a sound accounting 


system will answer such questions. 


Hoping it will help you on your 


way to some of the answers we 


recently published a little booklet, 


“Proper Records” that’s yours for 


the asking. 


Parenthetically, let us point out 


that one way to prevent losing is 


to represent a fire company with 


ten score and twelve years experi- 


ence 


behind it. 


We suggest it’s 


sound business to represent com- 


panies whose judgment and sta- 


bility are proved beyond doubt. 


But then this seems to be open 


season for finding out about that. 


A Free Booklet, Agents 


If you belong to the American 


Agency System you’re welcome to 


a copy of “Proper Records.” 


Just 


clip out this advertisement and pin 


it to your business card or letter- 


head. 


The 


London Assurance 


Corporation 


The 
MANHATTAN 
Fire & Marine 


Insurance Company 


150 William St., New York 


Tested by Fires of 
Three Centuries 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement January 1, 1932 

Premium Reserve ; , . ; ; : - $3,507,747.13 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses . . ° . ° - 572,621.99 
All Other Liabilities ° ; ‘ , . ° ‘ 140,000.00 
Reserve for Depreciation in Securities . ‘ . - $1,000, 000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK . . ‘ ‘ - $1,000,000.00 

NET SURPLUS . , ‘ ‘ - 1,214,913.56 2,214,913,56 
TOTAL ASSETS . ° e° ’ ‘ . - 7,435,282.68 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . ‘ . - $2,214,913,56 





SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 John Street, New York 
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Simple Explosion Insurance Is 
Attracting Greater Attention 


Boston and Old Colony Companies of Boston Contend This 
Coverage Is Vital Due to Increased Use of Gas and Oil 
Burners; Protection Against Three Types of Explosions 


Simple explosion insurance, generally 
not sold to a large proportion of the in- 
surance buying public, is today far more 
important than in recent years and is a 
line which should be pushed by local 
agents according to the Boston and Old 
Colony Companies of Boston. Due to 
the rapid increase in use of gas and oil 
burners, refrigerating equipment and 
other automatic home labor saving de- 
vices using gas, oil and electricity the 
dangers of explosions have likewise been 
enhanced greatly. Much valuable advice 
to local agents is given in the following 
excerpts from an article in the Accel- 
erator: 

A deafening roar, a bulged, shattered 
building! A frantic property owner 
learns too late that the resultant loss is 
not covered by fire insurance. An insur- 
ance agent, hands behind back and deep 
in thought, paces the floor of his office 
as he tries to explain to an insistent cus- 
tomer why he neglected to mention sim- 
ple explosion insurance. A competing 
agency surprisingly receives a new ac- 
count, unsolicited. 

What if the property owner were your 
customer? What would be your expla- 
nation? What would you say to your 
other policyholders who asked you why 
the insurance was not called to their at- 
tention? Would it be thumbs down for 
your agency? ‘ 

You can stave off future painful and 
costly embarrassment by going to your 
customers now and explain simple explo- 
sion insurance. You will be efficiently 
protecting their interests, your interests, 
and, in addition, increase your premium 
income. 


Real Market For Coverage 

Simple explosion insurance can be sold 
—is being sold—now. Modern condi- 
tions are bringing this inexpensive, sat- 
isfying form of insurance rapidly to the 
fore as a service line. The increased 
use of fuel oil and illuminating gas for 
heating, liquefied gas for lighting and 
cooking, mechanical refrigeration, the 
activities of racketeers, etc., have stim- 
ulated the interest of progressive local 
agents, thrifty property owners, and 
“mortgage holding” banks in this once 
neglected coverage. 

The standard fire insurance policy 
covers only direct loss or damage caused 
by fire to the property insured. It spe- 
cifically excludes damage occurring as a 
result of an explosion, unless fire en- 
7 cee then only for the damage by 

re. 

Too few property owners know this. 

Simple explosion insurance provides 
indemnity against direct loss or damage 
by explosion originating within or with- 
out the premises. Loss or damage re- 
sulting from explosion originating with- 
in steam boilers, pipes, fly wheels, en- 
gines and machinery is excluded as these 
hazards are customarily covered by cas- 
ualty companies under specific forms. 
Explosions caused by civil authorities in 
dynamiting buildings to stop the prog- 
ress of a conflagration are also excluded. 

The simple explosion insurance policy 
is intended to cover three general types 
of explosions: (1) the malicious hazard: 
(2) the inherent hazard; (3) the “off 
premise” hazard. 

The malicious explosion hazard covers 
damage done by bombs or other explo- 
sives due to a grudge or general law- 
lessness. Gangsters are not the only ones 
subject to this hazard as newspaper ac- 
counts show that many who are active 
in political and business life, whose work 
creates enemies, real or fancied, are 


often the target for such attacks. 

The inherent type of explosion is just 
as likely to occur in the average dwelling 
house or store as it is in the factory. 
All too frequently newspaper reports 
prove this. 

Manufacturing Hazards 

The majority of manufacturing opera- 
tions have an inherent explosion hazard 
which is self-evident and requires no spe- 
cial mention other than to specify cer- 
tain classes which are especially liable. 
They are celluloid works, paint factories, 
flour and cereal mills, starch works, gas 
plants—in fact, every line of business 
where reactionary chemicals are em- 
ployed, vapors are present, or a dust 
hazard exists. 

However, very few people realize that 
the dwelling, office and store have just 
as great an inherent explosion hazard 
due to the increased use of gas and oil 
burners, instantaneous hot-water heaters, 
refrigerating equipment and home dry- 
cleaning apparatus. These places are 
very frequently found to be without in- 
surance when an explosion takes place. 
Few people realize that a very small 
amount of gasoline spilled or left ex- 
posed in a private garage of average 
size will generate enough explosive va- 
por, under certain conditions, to demol- 
ish the building. Despite this fact, a 
great many of our modern homes are 
being built with the garage forming an 
integral part of the house ,although sep- 
arated from it by fire doors and semi- 
fire-restrictive walls. How many such 
houses are in your community? 

The “off premise” hazard is the one to 
be stressed. A careful property owner 
has no guarantee of the carefulness of 
his immediate neighbors. The concus- 
sion of a neighboring explosion may do 
just as much damage as one occurring 
on the premises. Gasoline filling sta- 
tions, gas storage tanks and gas and 
sewer mains have exploded, doing thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of damage. Since 
prohibition, stills have exploded, doing 
damage not only to the property that 
housed them but to neighboring buildings 
as well. 

Ordinary Rates Very Low 

The rates for use with the 50% co- 
insurance clause for the most common 
classes, such as dwellings, churches, 
mercantiles and other occupancies with 
relatively mild inherent hazards, are .05 
annual or .125 for three years. Higher 
rates are naturally applicable in the more 
hazardous classes. 

Risks occupied exclusively for private 
dwelling purposes, excluding farm prop- 
erties, may be insured, in certain sec- 
tions, against explosion loss or damage 
in conjunction with fire property damage 
insurance under what is known as a 
supplementary contract. 

When is the best time to sell simple 
explosion insurance? There is no set 
time—it can and should be sold every 
day of the year. But you can and will 
sell more policies right after an explo- 
sion. 

This has very recently been proven by 
a local agent in Massachusetts. A gas 
explosion occurred in an apartment house 
in his town resulting in loss of life and 
about $30,000 worth of material damage, 
which he did not insure. The cause of 
this explosion has not been definitely de- 
termined, but it is believed that there 
was a leak in the gas pipe leading from 
the street main to the house. The leak 
theory is based on the fact that the pipe 
had recently been laid and the street not 
resurfaced so that the pressure of pass- 
ing heavy trucks on the covering over 
the pipe caused the pipe to burst and 
the fumes to leak into the cellar where 
they were ignited by the pilot on a gas 





heater. The explosion knocked the brick 
veneer off three sides of the house, tore 
down ceilings and inside walls, and shat- 
tered glass in the surrounding property. 
After the explosion a fire broke out 
which destroyed the entire front section 
of the house. During the course of the 
fire gas fumes were leaking through the 
lawn and were ignited. 

While the material loss on the build- 
ing was approximately $30,000, the col- 
lectable insurance is only a little over 
$3,000, as the property was not covered 
with explosion insurance. 

The local agent in question was on the 
job. The day after the fire he inserted 
the following advertisement in his local 
paper, using half-page space on the same 
page as the news story: 

Will Your House Be Next? 

The standard fire insurance policy 
excludes loss or damage caused by 
explosion unless fire ensues and then 
assumes liability only for the dam- 
age’ caused by fire. An explosion 
policy, therefore, is the means where- 
by the property owner secures full 
protection from explosion loss on his 
property. ; 

You may scout the idea of an ex- 
plosion loss in your home, but you 
never can tell. It is better to be safe 
than sorry and the cost of being safe 
is so little that when we tell you the 
rate you'll say, “Is that all? Why, 
write me up an explosion policy 
right away.” Why not call (Tel. 
No.) —— and we'll tell you more 
about it? : 
Then he didn’t just sit back and wait 

for customers. He selected the names 
of all owners of property in the $10,000 
and over class from the town report and 
wrote them. 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND ENGAGED 


Son of Hendon Chubb to Wed Miss 
Corinne Roosevelt Alsop in 
Avon, Conn., in June 
The engagement has been announced 
of Miss Corinne Roosevelt Alsop, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Alsop 
of Avon, Conn., to Percy Chubb, 2nd, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Hendon Chubb of 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Chubb, who has been connected with 
Chubb & Son, marine underwriters, 
since his graduation last year from Yale 
University, is the grandson of Thomas 
C. Chubb, founder of Chubb & Son, and 
nephew and namesake of the late Percy 
Chubb, prominent likewise in the marine 
insurance field. The younger Mr. Chubb 
prepared at St. Paul’s School for Yale. 
He is a member of the India House and 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
The marriage will take place early in 
June at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Alsop. 
Miss Alsop on the maternal side is a 
grandniece of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and a granddaughter of 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson of New York. 
She is also a niece of Theodore D. Rob- 





‘inson, one time Assistant Secretary of 


the Navy. Her mother, the former Miss 
Corinne Douglas Robinson, is a first 
cousin of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
wife of Governor Roosevelt of New 
York; also of Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, the newly appointed Governor of 
the Philippines. 


NEW FIRE TAX IN VA. 

A bill levying a tax of % of 1% of 
annual premiums on stock fire companies 
for the benefit of volunteer firemen 
passed the Virginia general assembly the 
last day of its biennial session which 
was concluded March 12. Revenue de- 
rived from the tax is to be used in set- 
ting up a fund for payment of compen- 
sation to the firemen when they are 
disabled or to their widows or other de- 
pendents when they are killed in line of 
duty. Although a similar bill which 
passed the legislature in 1908 was later 
declared unconstitutional, proponents of 
the measure which passed last week ex- 
pressed confidence that this bill would 
stand the test of the courts, having been 
stripped of certain features embodied in 
the first bill, one of these being a pro- 
vision for pensioning the firemen after 
they had seen service of twenty-five 
years. 





QUEEN’S 1931 STATEMENT 


Assets Total $22,428,216 and Surplus to 
Policyholders Is $8,532,184; Strong 
Liquid Position 

The assets of the Queen of America, 
as of December 31, 1931, were $22,42%,- 
216 according to the annual financial 
statement just published. An analysis 
reveals strength and an unusual liquid 
condition of the assets admitted. One 
of the features of the statement is the 
amount of cash on hand and in banks 
which is $2,020,185 as compared to $1,- 
227,310 in 1930. United States Govern- 
ment bond holdings, based on Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, market values, totaled $5,- 
611,066. A large percentage of the re- 
maining securities is in bonds. 

The reserves required by law are as 
follows: $8,900,707 for unearned pre- 
miums; $1,096,005 for current losses not 
yet due and in process of adjustment: 
$437,417 for taxes on 1931 business and 
all other incurred liability. A voluntary 
reserve of $3,461,900 has been set aside 
for the depreciation of securities. This 
sum represents the difference between 
the values adopted by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners as 
of June 30, 1931, and the actual market 
values of securities on December 31, last. 

The company has a capital stock of 
$5,000,000, all of which has been paid in. 
The surplus to policyholders based on 
actual December 31 market values is $8,- 
532,184. The policyholders’ surplus ac- 
cording to the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention values is $11,994,085. 








DROPS ADJUSTMENT DEP’T 





Liberty Fire of Louisville to Use West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
to Handle Losses 


The Liberty Fire underwriters and 
local agents, Louisville, Ky., has recent- 
ly discontinued maintenance of a spe- 
cial adjustment department, and arranged 
a program whereby all of its losses are 
referred to the Western Adjustment & 
Inspection Co.’s Louisville office, under 
a plan whereby Frank B. Nelson, man- 
ager of this office, arranged for one of 
his adjusters to call the first thing each 
morning at the Liberty office, and there 
pick up the notations from the daily re- 
ports on which losses had been suf- 
fered. 

The adjuster, then, according to Mr. 
Nelson, comes to the adjustment office, 
and proceeds to work on Liberty adjust- 
ments until they have been cleaned up, 
after which he is available for other 
work. This adjuster has a special file 
in the adjustment office wherein are all 
Liberty losses on which he is working. 
In the case of line losses these are han- 
dled by Mr. Nelson, or one of the more 
experienced staff adjusters, and in no 
event do any policies involved in line 
losses go to the Liberty office. Mr. Nel- 
son explains that the adjuster is not sta- 
tioned at the Liberty office. All actual 
adjustments, records, payments, charges, 
etc., are handled through the Western’s 
office, where all the clerical work is done. 





AETNA (FIRE) MEN’S CLUB 
Lee S. Sherwood was elected pres- 
ident of the Aetna Fire Men’s Club 
at the annual meeting in Hartford |ast 


week. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, George L. Lewis; secretary, 
W. Wilson Franklin; treasurer, Mark 


Dutelle; historian, Burton Dechert, and 
purchasing agent, Herbert E. Walter. 
William H. Corbin, former executive 
vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke on sports. He was intro- 
duced by Guy E. Beardsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna (Fire). Three wres- 
tling bouts were given as part of the en- 
tertainment. 





NEUMANN’S 1932 YEARBOOK 


The well known “Neumann’s Jahrbuch 
fur die Privatversicherung” has appeared 
a month sooner than usual and is for 
sale. The price is RM 30. This at- 
thoritative year book and guide for the 
German insurance world closely follows 
its predecessors. 
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113TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


December 31, 1931 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


ASSETS . .. ..:. $53,959,123.58 
LIABILITIES (except capital) $32,029,419.27 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $21,929,704.31 


Assets 
Bonds and Stocks (Convention Value) ‘ ‘ ‘ . $48,088,060.35 
Real Estate, : R A; ; ; ; ; ; 1,035,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, : ; i ‘ : 1 ,853,337,19 
Premiums in Course of Collection, . . . ’ 2,681,427.20 
Interest and Dividends Accrued, ; ‘ , c 178,253.92 
Other Admitted Assets, , ‘ : ; ‘ : 123,044.92 





Total Assets, . ; ; ; ‘ , ‘ $53,959, 123.58 


Liabilities- 
Unearned Premiums, . ; / ; ; , P $21,137,324.57 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, . ; : , , 2,853,094.70 
Reserve for Dividends, ‘ ; : ; ; ; 375,000.00 
Reserve for Conflagrations, . : ‘ : P . 3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies, . , 4 : : . 750,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, . : , F , 895,000.00 
Reserve to Adjust Security Holdings to True Value, . 3,019,000.00 
Capital, . } ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , . ; 7,900,000.00 
Net Surplus, é : : : : ; ; ‘ 14,429,704.31 





Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, . ; $53,959, 123.58 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $345,943,847.24 
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Sound and Cash Value 
Are Held Synonymous 


INSURANCE CO. IS SUSTAINED 





Pennsylvania Supreme Court Refuses to 
Allow Arbitration Award to Be 
Set Aside by Assured 





In an action on a fire policy which 
provided that the insurance company 
should be liable for no greater propor- 
tion of the loss than the amount insured 
bore to 80% of the actual cash value of 
the property at the time of the loss, and 
which provided for an appraisement of 
the “sound value” of the property and 
of “the loss and damage * * * stating 
separately sound value and loss or dam- 
age to each item,” the fundamental ques- 
tion in the case was the meaning of the 
terms “actual cash value” and “sound 
value.” The insurance company con- 
tended their meaning was the same, and 
this contention the trial judge upheld. 
The insured contended it was different 
and appealed. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in Patriotic Order Sons of Amer- 
ica v. Hartford Fire, agreed with the 
trial court and affirmed judgment for the 
defendant. 

An appraisement had been held in pur- 
suance of an appraisement agreement, 
and an award made fixing the sound 
value and the loss. The insured, ar- 
guing that actual cash value and sound 
value are not the same, offered to prove 
on the trial, by a witness familiar with 
the value of buildings, what the actual 
value of its building was at the time of 
the fire. This testimony was excluded 
on the ground that the actual cash value 
had been determined by the appraisers in 
the establishment of sound value, and for 
the reason that the terms “sound value” 
and “actual cash value” are synonymous. 
Holding this to be correct, the Supreme 
Court said: “‘Sound’ means undamaged. 
The sound value of anything is its worth, 


its actual cash value, in an undamaged 
condition. ‘Actual cash value’ means 
what the thing is worth in money, al- 
lowing for depreciation. Sound value is 
the same thing, what the property was 
worth, allowing for depreciation, in an 
undamaged state.” In finding the sound 
value, it was held that the appraisers 
fixed actual cash value. 


When Arbitration Can Be Set Aside 


An offer by the insured to prove by 
one of the appraisers that there was a 
distinction in the minds of the appraisers 
between sound value and actual cash 
value was held properly rejected on the 
ground that the witness could not be 
permitted to impeach his own findings. 
“An award of arbitrators or appraisers, 
such as is provided for in the policy in 
this case and in the agreement of sub- 
mission, cannot be set aside except for 
actual fraud or deception or for a mis- 
take on the part of the appraisers which 
is not a mere mistake of judgment.” 

An honest mistake of judgment by ar- 
bitrators not exceeding the bounds of the 
submission will not as a general rule be 
ground for the impeachment of the 
award. To avoid such an award, the 
mistake must be one which is plain and 
palpable, such as an erroneous calcula- 
tion of the amount. 

Judgment for the defendant was af- 
firmed. 

In pursuance of the appraisal agree- 
ment, one of the appraisers and the um- 
pire (the appraiser appointed by the com- 
pany refusing to sign) made an award 
fixing the sound value of the property 
insured at $58,316, and the loss at $19,- 
856. Plaintiff claimed that there was 
due on the defendant’s policy, which was 
for $10,000 (the total amount of insur- 
ance on the property was $32,000), ten 
thirty-seconds of the loss or the sum of 
$6,205. The defendant set up that under 
the provisions of the 80% coinsurance 
clause it was liable for only $4,256, being 
the proportionate share of the loss sus- 
tained in the ratio that the amount of 
insurance carried bore to 80% of the 


actual cash value of the property. The 
court on the trial took the defendant’s 
view and directed a verdict for the lesser 
sum with interest. 





1931 REINSURANCE PREMIUMS 


Reinsurance 1931 premiums in the fire 
field declined about $6,000,000 in 1931 ac- 
cording to the figures of those compa- 
nies which handle reinsurance exclu- 
sively or as a major part of their busi- 
ness. The total net premiums reported 
to the New York State Insurance De- 
partment for last year were $38,216,924 
compared with $44,665,683 in 1930 and 
$54,788,097 in 1929. In 1927 the rein- 
surance premiums were as high as $6l,- 
964,775. The Prudentia Re with premi- 
ums of $4,040,418 and the Rossia of Hart- 
ford with $3,835,836 were the leading re- 
insurance companies last year. The In- 
ternational also received more than $3,- 
000,000 in premium income. 





Agency Windows 
(Continued from Page 26) 


and fixtures should have a clean and pol- 
ished appearance. The display itself 
should be kept clean while in the win- 
dow. An ill-kept, faded and dirty dis- 
play would be more detrimental to your 
reputation than no display at all. 

2. A window that is well lighted at- 
tracts people just as a burning candle at- 
tracts moths. Your windows will need 
light not only at night, but frequently 
during the year on cloudy days. 

3. Plan your display around one dom- 
inating idea—it should have unity. If 
you have occasion to use small objects, 
group them, especially if in a large win- 
dow. 

4. Don’t rely on pictures or diagrams 
entirely. There should be at least one 
descriptive card or poster to convey the 
message to the less discerning. 


5. Make the display timely. Capitalize 


on what the people of your community 
are thinking and talking about. 

6. Use color whenever possible. Next 
to animation, color is the best medium 
for attracting attention. 

7. Change the display frequently. If 
people look at the same thing time after 
time, it soon ceases to have any effect 
on them. 


Affeld Talk 


(Continued from Page 30) 


that which does not belong to him.” 
Moffatt v. Fulton, 132 N. Y., 507 (1892). 

Factors Fire Insurance Co. v. Whilden, 
92 Misc. 558, decided in 1915, was a suit 
by the insurance company against its 
agents for an accounting, and the fidu- 
ciary relationship was necessary to sup- 
port the right to the accounting. The 
court said: 

“There can be no question of the fi- 
duciary relation of the defendants to the 
plaintiff. The moneys received by them, 
less their commissions, belonged to the 
plaintiff.” 

Another case brought by an insurance 
company against its agent is Potomac 
Insurance Co. v. Kelly (1916), 173 App. 
Div. 791, and the court again laid down 
the rule of law that the relationship in 
these cases is fiduciary, saying: 

“He issued and canceled policies on 
behalf of the plaintiff, collected pre- 
miums, adjusted and paid losses, and 
from time to time rendered statements 
to the plaintiff of the policies written 
and the amount of moneys collected and 
disbursed. 

“The evidence clearly established that 
acting under this contract his relation 
to the plaintiff was a fiduciary one and 
the action lies for an accounting. The 
burden is upon him to show that he has 
turned over to the plaintiff all of the 
moneys collected by him to which it is 


entitled.” 
(To be Concluded) 














FIRE REINSURANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Statement January 1, 1932 


Premium Reserve _ . . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
All Other Liabilities . . 


Reserve for difference between Convention Values 
and Market Values of Securities December 31, 1931 


NET SURPLUS . 


TOTAL ASSETS 


SKANDINAVIA 


$930,038.58 
: 162,125.72 
30,000.00 


219,137.30 
676,333.59 





SUMNER BALLARD, United States Manager 
80 John Street, New York 


2,037,635.19 
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“Policy Town” Gives Insight Into 
Hartford As Insurance Center 


City’s Companies Have Collected 15% of All Fire and 12% 
of All Life Premiums in the Country; Have Been Great 
Asset to Community 


How the insurance companies of Hart- 
ford, Conn., collect 15.5% of all the fire 
and 12% of all the life premiums in the 
United States was told in an interesting 
story about “Policy Town” in a re- 
cent World’s Work. The Connecticut 
capital has been immeasurably enriched 
and beautified by serving as the head- 
quarters of forty-five insurance compa- 
nies, says the article, whose $2,000,000,- 
000 of assets and 20,000 employes are 
housed in thirteen splendid castles. 

The importance of the business’s con- 
tribution to stability in times such as 
these is commented on in this manner: 
“Despite depression the Hartford under- 
writing companies continue to provide 
a steady payroll of more than $25,000,- 
000 annually for their employes and de- 
pendents. They have met the inevit- 
able decline in their business, almost 
unanimously, without resort to wage cuts 
or dismissals. Their policy has been to 
hire no one, to fire no one, and to re- 
place no one who quits. Thus a natural 
reduction of about 5% a year in person- 
nel is being effected. 

The Twin Giants 

“The twin giants of Hartford’s mod- 
ern insurance cosmos,” says Policy 
Town, “are the mighty Travelers and 
the almost equally colossal Aetna, both 
multiple-line companies but neither so 
old as some of its neighbors. Of the 
forty-five Hartford companies (more 
than half of which are affiliates of oth- 
ers) all but two are housed in the thir- 
teen company buildings. These, scat- 
tered about the city, range in solid archi- 
tectural magnificence from the Rossia’s 
suggestion of the Petit Trianon of Ver- 
sailles to the airy Spanish renaissance 
Oficina of the Phoenix Mutual.” 

The tallest of the Hartford insurance 
Structures is the Travelers, with a 527- 
foot tower that tops the company’s of- 
fices, “a chambered nautilus whose need 
for more stately mansions taxes five 
downtown buildings.” The newest is the 
Aetna’s $8,000,000 colonial home which, 
mounted on an elm-shaded knoll in a 
twenty-two-acre estate facing St. Jos- 
eph’s Cathedral, may easily be mistaken 
for a university.” Policy Town says 
that these companies personify certain 
characteristics of Hartford and its in- 
Surers; Aetna the continuity of family 
so marked in Hartford, Travelers, the 
endless ingenuity of Hartfordites to de- 
vise new forms of. insurance coverage. 

Batterson’s Contribution 


The contributions of James Goodwin 
atterson, founder of the Travelers, to 
the business are related as follows: 
Starting as a tombstone-cutter in his 
father's small Wintonbury, Conn., shop, 
Batterson first achieved rank as a con- 
tractor, furnishing stone for the Library 
of Congress in Washington, the Connec- 
ticut state capitol, and several New York 
usiness buildings. In 1863, while trav- 
eling in England, he observed in prac- 
tice a makeshift form of accident insur- 
ance. Back home in Hartford, he en- 
countered Banker James Bolter in the 
Post office and offered to insure him in 
the sum of $5,000 against accident on 
his homeward stroll, a matter of four 
blocks. The banker accepted, and the 
Premium named was a two-cent stamp. 
he same year (1863) Batterson 
formed his Travelers company to write 
railway accident policies, extending its 
charter in 1866 to include all forms of 
life insurance. Imitators sprang up, and 
Into Travelers were merged many of 
the smaller fry. 


ux, Authority on Other Subjects 
4 Had building stone and underwriting 
€noted the limits of Batterson’s labors 


he would have been remembered, but 
he was in other ways noteworthy. After 
completing an interrupted education in 
law, he became a distinguished Egyptol- 
ogist and an authority on Biblical liter- 
ature; in addition, he published his own 
translations of the Iliad (in blank verse) 
and a Latin poem by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, an original epic poem titled Crea- 
tion, and (1896) a treatise on gold and 
silver. He also was chairman of the 
Republican state committee but refused 
to hold public office. At odd hours of 
the day or night, Batterson would drop 
into the editorial rooms of the Hartford 
Courant, the oldest daily newspaper in 
the United States, write in longhand a 
report of some event or transaction, and 
quietly depart. 

“This stonecutter’s monument is the 
Travelers, the oldest casualty company 
in the United States, with its $669,283,- 
000 assets, its 1,800 men and 4,200 women 
employes, and its annual payroll of $10,- 
237,000. Not many of the company’s 
legions know his name, but among Trav- 
elers executives Batterson is as legend- 
ary as Beowulf. 

A Great Civic Aid 

“Much of Hartford’s wealth may be 
attributed to the perpendicular growth 
of insurance during the present century,” 
says Policy Town. “To understand 
this we have only to contrast the $8,- 
500,000,000 of life insurance in force in 
1900 with the $103,000,000,000 outstanding 
- the end of the century’s second dec- 
ade. 

“Holders of insurance stocks, in which 
there is lively trading on Hartford’s 
stock exchange, prospered commensu- 
rately. The new fortunes thus created 
and the older ones, founded in agricul- 
ture or manufacturing, have given Hart- 
ford the things that only money can 
bring: spacious, charming homes; a leis- 
urely, congenial club life; wide, well- 
paved avenues, and handsome church, 
school and other public edifices. Its 2,200 
acres of park lands, unmatched by any 
municipality of comparable size, lend to 
Hartford a pastoral elegance that was, 
no doubt, the aim of the wealthy donor 
of several of the city’s parks. - 

Like Wall Street 

“The composite statistics of Hartford 
companies sound more like Wall Street 
than like Main Street of a venerable 
New England town. Collecting 15.5% of 
all of the fire and 12% of all of the 
life premiums in the United States, Hart- 
ford underwriters take in more than $1,- 
500,000 daily or, in the course of a year, 
$588,000,000. 

“Out of their huge premium income 
the Hartford companies earn, even in an 
unfavorable year such as 1930, sufficient 
above expenses and reserves to pass on 
$17,600,000 in dividends to stockholders. 
Their paid-up capital aggregates $111,- 
450,000, to which has been added a sur- 
plus accumulation of more than one 
quarter of a billion dollars. Total assets 
exceed two billion dollars. 

“Had this agglomeration of capital no 
more human significance than the cor- 
raling of dollars we might dismiss Hart- 
ford as an ingenious Yankee money-trap. 
Its insurance funds, however, are pru- 
dently used to many beneficient nation- 
al ends. One of these was financing de- 
velopment in the West. Another was 
the emergency flotation of war bonds, 
so greatly aided by mobile insurance 
money. Hartford is a seismographic 
city, sensitive to fire, hurricane, flood, 
influenza, shipwreck, explosion and col- 
lision as well as quake; and its money 
goes in with the doctor, the undertaker, 
the fireman, the constable, the Red Cross 
or the national guard.” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


For the purpose of meeting its “Liabilities’ 
the “Royal” has the following resources: 
IE, CRI BS er roa ioe $ 1,143,500.00 


First Mortgages on Real Estate..................... 1,475,000.00 
Government, State, Municipal and County Bonds.... 5,039,504.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks............... 13,020,955.00 


b 


Cash in Banks and Offices.....................055: 2,019,676.59 
ERAT LE Dee PL ry eT 1,921,669.16 
Total Assets in the United States for the Special Pro- 

tection of American Policyholders........ Pecies - $24,620,304.75 





LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—for unearned premiums, representing the 
premiums for the unexpired term of policies in 
force on December 31, 1931................... $11,186,458.37 


RESERVE—for losses: Substantially all current losses 








not yet due and in process of adjustment. 1,439,503.96 

RESERVE—for Federal, State and other taxes in re- 
spect of 1931 business....................-... 378,114.68 
RESERVE—for all other items of incurred liability... 112,749.05 
*RESERVE—for depreciation in securities...... 3,538,110.92 
pf RR errs See ee . .$16,654,936.98 

The difference between the Assets and Liabilities leaves 
Ss - «f° eres eee reg 7,965,367.77 
$24,620,304.75 








*Note: This Reserve represents the difference between 
the values of securities as defined by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on the average as 
of June 30, 1931, and the Actual Market Values as of 
December 31, 1931. 


Surplus to Policyholders.................. $ 7,965,367.77 
(Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 

Surplus to Policyholders................-. $11,503,478.69 
(Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values) . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


150 WILLIAM STREET New YorK 
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Brokerage Associations 
May Consolidate 
MEETING HELD HERE MONDAY 


General Brokers, Brooklyn Brokers, 
Brownsville and Bronx Associations 
Included in Proposed Move 


\t a meeting of the Brownsville and 
East New York Brokers Association held 
on Monday a proposed plan of consoli- 
dating several brokers organizations in 
the metropolitan area was discussed and 
the 


a favorable reaction was given by 


meeting. Harry G. Ellis, Jr., president 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, addressed the meeting on the 
advisability of such a consolidation of ac- 
tivities. 

President Samuel D. Rosan of the 
Brownsville organization pointed out the 
advantages and saving that could be 
effected. There is at present a consider- 
able duplication of effort carried on by 
the General Brokers Association of the 
Metropolitan District, the Brooklyn In- 


surance: Brokers Association, the 
Brownsville and East New York and the 
Bronx organizations. Mr. Kosan_ ex- 


plained that the different groups would 
not lose their identity in the proposed 
combination but would be represented by 
a special committee to act for the group. 


At the Brownsville and East New York 
Association meeting this week the fol- 
lowing officers were elected supplement- 


ing the elections that took place at the 
annual meeting: Jacob Horwitz, vice- 
president; Benjamin Oginz, treasurer, 
and Saul T. Lavine, secretary. 


ILLINOIS DEP’T RULINGS 





Bank Agencies Must Be Operated in 
Names of Banks by Whom Owned; 
Licenses for Automobile Salesmen 
Rulings with reference to bank insur- 

and automobile salesmen 

have been made by the Illinois Insurance 

Department to guide it in enforcing the 

P brokers’ qualification laws 

t into effect March 1. These 


ance agencies 


avents and 
which wet 


are among several important rulings that 
have been made With reference to 
agencies owned by banks, the depart- 


ment has ruled that a bank must qualify 
own name and that hence- 
forth such agencies cannot be operated 
of an individual. 


tS avent in its 


in the name 

The department has ruled that where 
an automobile salesman places those 
lines of insurance required by a finance 


company, and he receives no commission 
on the insurance, no insurance agents’ 
license will be required, but should the 
salesman attempt to place additional cov- 
erage for which he is compensated, he 
must qualify under the law. The insur- 
ance placed by automobile salesmen 
must be signed by some qualified agent. 


SPANISH HONDURAS FIRE 

On March 7 and 8 a conflagration 
swept through La Ceibe, the chief 
seaport of Spanish Honduras, a city of 
13,000 inhabitants and 225 miles from the 
capital Tegucigalpa. It destroyed two 
business blocks. The blocks contained 
a number of dwellings, a hotel, the 
Casino Nacional, a large bakery, lumber- 
sheds, rows of small shops and a moving 
picture theatre. The blocks are on San 
Isidro Street. Ernest Korber, of Windle, 
Dargan & Co., Inc., New York adjusters, 
left for La Ceibe last Saturday. Total 
insurance involved is not fully known as 
yet. La Ceibe is the export port for 
bananas, fruit, hides and the largest 
manufacturing and trading port of the 
country 


N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETS 

A meeting of the New Jersey Field 
Club was held Monday night, March 14, 
at Hildebrecht’s, Trenton. There was a 
large attendance. After an interesting 
description of the Byrd Expedition to 
the South Pole by Lieutenant Mulroy, 
illustrated with moving pictures, a busi- 
ness meeting was held. 











FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 
Total for United States in February Was 
$39,824,622 Against $41,776,051 
a Year Ago 

Fire losses in the United States in 
February amounted to $39,824,622 as com- 
pared with $41,776,051 in the same month 
of last year and $43,200,949 in February, 
1930, according to figures compiled by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This decline of 6% this February is wel- 
come to fire underwriters but is offset in 
part by the fact that premium income 
has fallen off considerably more than 
6%. For January of this year the fire 
losses were $39,224,783. 


JOSEPH M. DONALD IN N. Y. 

Joseph M. Donald, for many years one 
of the most popular of New York State 
field men and now a member of a promi- 
nent adjusting firm with headquarters at 
Buffalo, was a visitor in New York City 
this week. He is of the old school of 
special agents of which “Baron” E. H. 
Hornbostel and F. F. Buell still 
prominent, the former connected with 
the Firemen’s group of Newark in New 
York State and the latter general agent 
of the Agricultural of Watertown. Mr. 
always typified what one 


are 


Donald -has 


March 18, 193? 


considers as the highest type of field 
man and he has carried into his adjust- 
ing organization the same fine principles 
that were his as a special agent. 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ FUND 

The New Jersey Field Club, the New 
Jersey Special Agents Association and 
the South Jersey Field Club are raising 
a joint emergency fund to be available 
for the aid of members in case of illness, 
distress or other contingencies. Samuel 
H. Reiter, Robert F. Moore and Hugh 
Mehorter, the presidents of the three 
field clubs, will be responsible for the 
deposits and withdrawals of this fund 
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‘Lee OLD MAN ON THE FENCE 
. . . a Trademark and a Guarantee 


The Old Man on the Fence is a symbol of 
the sturdy honesty and earnest integrity of 
the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. 


He is a guarantee of the reliability that has 
provided PROTECTION SINCE 1848. 


Any policy entitled to bear the trademark 
—the Old Man on the Fence—is backed by 
the full strength of this old, established, 
strong and reputable Company. 


And any agency that represents the Old 
Man can count on his sympathetic coopera- 
tion and his friendly aid in building a pleas- 
ant and profitable business. 
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MICHIGAN AUTO WAR 





Comm. Livingston Believes Stock Com- 
panies and Local Carriers Will 
Soon Use Aedquate Rates 


Excessive losses on automobile colli- 
sion business suffered by some of the big 
eastern fire companies on the basis of the 
present rates in Michigan, have resulted 
in a gradual abandonment of this busi- 
ness by the majority of companies which 
originally undertook to slash rates in 
May, 1930, Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston told agents of the Auto Own- 
ers, Lansing mutual, in convention at 
Lansing recently. 

The commissioner said that, according 
to information in possession of the de- 
partment, only about eighteen of the 
companies affliated with the National 
\utomobile Underwriters Association are 
now accepting automobile business in 
that territory on the-basis of the present 
collision and fire and theft rates. About 
20) carriers originally cut the rates, the 
department official said. While manual 
rates were suspended completely in this 
territory, the N. A. U. A. asserting no 
jurisdiction there, the general reduction 
has been 50% off the May, 1930, manual 
on full coverage collision and 25% off 
fire and theft. 

The commissioner hinted that the 
situation is likely to mean an early re- 
instatement of adequate rates. He voiced 
the opinion that a recent shake-up in 
the managerial personnel of one of the 
Eastern companies was partly occasioned 
by the excessive losses the company had 
suffered in Michigan. The Michigan 
carriers, against which the rate offensive 


is generally conceded to have been 
launched, were congratulated by the 
commissioner for the attitude they 


showed at a conference a week ago when 
they designated a committee to study 
the loss experience and attempt to set 
up an adequate rate schedule. 





“FAVAG” DIRECTORS JAILED 


The trial arising out of the sensational 
failure two years ago of the Frankfurt 
General of Germany, commonly known 
as the “Favag,” has just ended in 
Cologne. Six directors of the company 
were convicted and sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment and fines. The 
losses were stated at $16,250,000 and Brit- 
ish financial houses were seriously af- 
fected. The accused were charged with 
manipulation and falsification of the ac- 
counts, returns, and balance-sheet. 





W. S. MIODUCKI DEAD 


Wojciech S. Mioducki, president of the 
general insurance firm of Mioducki & 
Son, Buffalo, died last week in his home 
in that city following a long illness. He 
was 69 years of age, having established 
himself in the insurance business when 
he was a young man and expanding his 
agency to large proportions. He had 
been active in affairs of the Buffalo As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters for many 
years. The widow and four children sur- 
vive. 





BRITISH FIRE LOSSES RISE 

The cost of the direct fire losses in 
Britain and Ireland during February is 
estimated at $2,780,000, which compares 
with corresponding losses of $3,175,000 in 
January and $2,120,000 in February, 1931. 
These estimates only cover fires in which 
the damage amounted to $4,000 or more, 
and, making the usual allowance of 60% 
In respect of the vast number of small 
fires costing individually less, the total 
cost of all outbreaks in Britain and Ire- 
land last month becomes $4,450,000. The 
Corresponding total for January was $5,- 
080,000. - 





Il. M. U. A. MEETING YESTERDAY 


The executive committee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association met 
yesterday at which time it was expected 
that action would be taken upon the res- 
gnation announcement of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, which has been dissatis- 
fied with the association’s stand upon fur 
tates for dealers and individual assureds. 





CHINESE RATES LOWERED 

With the curtailment of warlike ac- 
tivities in the Shanghai area American 
marine underwriters have lowered the 
rates for war risk and civil commotion 
coverage. The rate to and from Shang- 
hai on general merchandise, excluding 
specie, cotton and raw silk, is now 4% 
and 20 cents to ports north and south 
of Shanghai, excluding Hongkong which 
has a 5 cent rate. For Yangtsze River 
ports not beyond Hankow the rate is 
now %%. These rates are doubled if 
subject to the thirty day limit clause, 
the base rates being subject to the usual 
fifteen days limit clause. 





OPPOSE CITROEN COMPANY 


The plan of Andre Citroen, well- 
known French automobile manufacturer, 
to start an insurance company, the chief 
purpose to be to insure new Citroen cars 
at reduced premiums because the insur- 
ance will be solicited and written at the 
time the cars are sold and without any 
commission to the agent who acts as 
vendor of the car, has caused consid- 
erable unfavorable comment in French 
insurance circles, especially among brok- 
e-s and agents. 

A meeting was called a few weeks 
ago in Paris by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the Na- 
tional Syndicate of Insurance Brokers. 


The meeting was well attended and ad- 
dressed by several leading insurance 
men who asked the members of these 
associations to oppose the scheme of Mr. 
Citroen as not only unfair to insurance 
agents, but inherently unsound and un- 
favorable to assureds. 





AUTO MEETING THIS WEEK 


The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association is 
meeting this week at Savannah, Ga. 
Those who have gone from the New 
York headquarters are Manager J. Ross 
Moore, Actuary A. J. Donahue and Sec- 
retary F. M. Herring of the Eastern 
branch. Others who went direct to Sa- 
vannah are the secretaries of the 
branches at Chicago, San Francisco and 
Atlanta. 





DEATH OF C. R. HAYES 


Carlyle R. Hayes, well known Boston 
insurance man, died last week follow- 
ing a heart attack at his home in Hing- 
ham. He was nearly 54 years of age 
and was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1900. He was a prominent 
member of the Massachusetts Brokers 
Association and was associated in busi- 
ness with Jordan, Lovett & Co. at 40 
Broad Street, Boston. Mr. Hayes is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. 
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FRENCH TAXES INCREASED 

The following tax rates for 1931 have 
been published for the taxable income 
of foreign companies doing 
business in France; the figures in paren- 
theses are the corresponding figures for 
1930. life insurance 8% (7%); fire 19% 
(14%); accident, burglary and all risks 
5% (214%): marine 4% (2%); reinsur- 
ance 4% (3/10%); other branches 19% 
(14%). For Lloyd’s of London the rates 
remain the same, to wit: 5%, and 244% 
for reinsurance. 


insurance 


DEATH OF CHAS. H. HORTON 


Charles H. Horton, prominent local 
agent of Manchester, N. H., shot and 
killed himself last Thursday in the base- 
ment of his home. He was 48 years of 
age and had been in insurance in Man- 
chester for twenty-three years, conduct- 
ing his own agency most of that time. 
Poor health is said to have led him to 
shoot himself. Mr. Horton is survived 
by his widow, two daughters and two 
sons. 





GERMAN CO. LIQUIDATION 


Liquidation of the Rhenish Westpha- 
lian Reinsurance is nearly completed and 
a final accounting may be expected soon. 











ASSETS 


Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 


Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 


Bank Stocks 


Other Assets 


Office: 





Public Utility Bonds........ 
Public Utility Stocks....... 


ee eee 


TotaL (Convention Values) . . .$3,756,232.00 
Cash in Banks............. 


A. F. Sadler, Vice-President and Secretary 


The Pilot Reinsurance Company 


of New York 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1931 


LIABILITIES 
....9 687,000.00 Reserve to cover unexpired re- 
.... 221,140.00 a actin ciel a alah re $1,236,535.01 
.... 554,500.00 Reserve for Losses............. 344,214.00 
.... 394,360.00 Reserve for Taxes... .$18,000.00 
.... 497,320.00 . Reserve for other lia- 
.... 7 225,998.00 ee os ainckene 52,000.00 
.... 303,146.00 —_——— 7000000 
.... 191,100.00 Reserve for Contingencies...... 30,000.00 
_— 681,668.00 Capital fully paid............... 1,500,000.00 
*Reserve for market 
fluctuations ........ $653,673.00 
eee | eee | ey Ee er 527,567.46 
ans 56,517.19 nn 
aks 32,463.12 Surplus, Convention Values..... 1,181,240.46 
$4,361 ,989.47 $4,361,989.47 
=== 


(* Difference between Convention Values and Actual Market prices of stocks as of 


December 31, 1931.) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











The success of chain stores in small 
communities is largely due to the fact 
that customers receive immediate atten- 
tion, whereas in the old-time stores you 
had often to wait until the clerk and 
some customer got through talking poli- 
tics or religion or last night’s social 
event. If you dared to break in, you 
were almost insulted. Also if you asked 
for something they did not have, they 
acted as if it were a crime to want some- 
thing not theirs. And they would not 


hurry for anyone. 
x * * 


Changes in Seasonal Risks 

In Canada certain classes of risk took 
a lower rate during certain seasons, as 
for instance sawmills and lumber. Lum- 
ber during the winter, when it was often 
covered with several feet of snow or ice, 
acting as a fire stop, was sought for at 
lower rates and net lines were increased 
by underwriters. These were decreased 
in the spring. When a sawmill closes 
up there, becomes “silent,” as they say, 
that is ceases operating after the season's 
“cyt” has been finished, down goes the 
rate. When I was up there as manager 
of the Canadian Department of the Na- 
tional Liberty, I had a “helluva” time to 
convince the New York underwriters at 
the home office that a shut down saw- 
mill was better than one in operation, 
as they did not understand and would 
not, that certain risks in certain localities 
were different from the same class in 
other localities. 

x * x 


Fire Protection at Lumber Yards 

Along Lake Nippissing in northern On- 
tario, near the village of North Bay, I 
inspected large lumber yards that had 
no public protection, but they had an 
efficient system of private protection in 
the way of large water tanks on wheels 
on railroad tracks in all the passage 
ways, with either a hand pump or gaso- 
line or electric pump attached which 
they could speedily run up the aisles. 
There was one for each aisle or street or 
passage way. They were pushed by men 
or hauled by horses and some had 
power. 

* * * 


Adjusting Small Losses 
Before the days of the adjustment 
bureaus, adjusters for companies, the so- 
called independent adjusters were often 
foolishly criticized for charging more 
than the amount of claim on small losses. 
The wiseacres at the home offices, were 
not acquainted with the fact that a small 
loss to be settled right sometimes took 
more time and trouble to adjust than a 
large one. 
. ¢ @ 
Dirty Cellar Inspections 
Everyone has secret ambitions. When 
I started on the road my ambition was 
to don overalls, enabling me to explore 
every nook and corner of a risk, and not 


get my good clothing all dirty in this 
work. I wanted to go down cellars, which 
were then usually catchalls for refuse, 
sweepings, waste paper and other inflam- 
able stuff. This was before the days of 
electric light and before rents were based 
on square foot floor space including cel- 
lars, and we had to grope around in the 
semi-darkness, knocking our heads 
against beams, sometimes falling into a 
hole or depression, or nearly losing our 
eyes, or getting a rusty nail into our feet. 

There has been a wonderful improve- 
ment since then, not because tenants 
are cleaner in their housekeeping habits, 
but because cellar space is valuable and 
they have to pay for it. They are no 
longer just holes, but storage and some- 
times salesrooms for merchandise and 
are lit by electricity that can be turned 
on at the heads of the stairs. The 
younger generation of special agents take 
these improvements for granted, and 
would be surprised to learn that making 
cellar inspections even twenty years ago 
was dirty and even somewhat dangerous 
work for us. Dirty cellar charges were 
often charged when schedule rating was 
introduced about 1893. 

* oa * 


Clever Advertising 


At Utica recently I noticed a sign at- 
tached to a grocery store facing a public 
square which reads: Jones (or Smith) 
“THE MAN ON THE SQUARE.” Clev- 
er, I think. 


* * * 


To the Gum Chewers 


I think that people who park their 
chewing gum on chairs or floors of rail- 
road cars, or hotel rooms or drop their 
gum on floors or sidewalks deserve a 
reserved seat in hell for the annoyance 
they cause others, to whose clothing or 
shoe soles their gum becomes attached. 

2s. @ 


Hat Checking Strike 


At Utica, N. Y., recently some of us 
decided not to stand for the hat check- 
ing tip graft, and when the sweet young 
thing who wished to grab our hats at 
ten cents per hat, shouted “check your 
hats,” we shouted back: “We have joined 
the traveling man’s anti-hat checking 
union.” Which stopped it effectually. 

x * x 


Barbers and Boils 


Using the razor or clippers on travel- 
ing men’s necks in hotel or other barber 
shops has contributed liberally to the 
earnings of doctors from traveling men, 
as one man out of ten has evidence on 
his neck of carbuncles or boils, produced 
by this nefarious custom. I had a very 
serious carbuncle from the same origin, 
a turned-in hair that caused an infection, 
laying me up for three weeks at Olean, 

. ¥. I understand that women, freer 
of carbuncles or boils on the neck than 


men in the past, have lately had more 
of them, on account of bobbing and neck 
shaving. Doctors should enlist the serv- 
ices of barbers and pay them a commis- 
sion for every carbuncle or boil caused 
by clippers or razors on the necks of 


men or women. 
* * * 


An Automobile Hater 

Cortland and Homer, N. Y., were at 
one time two of the largest horse drawn 
omnibus and truck and wagon manufac- 
turing centers in the state. In Homer 
there lived “Old Man Brockway,” who 
manufactured a superior truck and whose 
reputation for excellent workmanship 
was nation-wide, as Brockway (horse) 
trucks were known and used everywhere. 
When the automobiles came in his busi- 
ness dwindled. He was very much in- 
censed and acquired an almost maniacal 
hate for automobiles and swore that as 
long as he lived he would not allow any 
automobile buses or truck bodies to be 
manufactured in his factory, nor would 
he allow his sons to do so. 

As old-timers will remember, his fac- 
tory stood a few rods north of the D., 
L. & W. station at Homer, east of the 
railroad tracks. The plant became idle 
and then the old fellow died, but the 
reputation he had made for the name 
Brockway was so good that his sons and 
others immediately started a new plant 
at Cortland to manufacture automobile 
trucks with the name Brockway, which 
now has become well known. The old 
man would probably turn over in his 
grave if he knew this. His fate was 
the same as that of all men who want 
to stem progress, with the exception that 
his trade name was so good that others 
profited by it, in spite of his aversions. 
He might have made a fortune in his- 
lifetime by accepting the change from 
building horse drawn trucks to building 
auto trucks. 

A phenomenon similar to that hap- 
pened to shipbuilders in England when 
oak was being discarded and iron and 
steel were revolutionizing shipbuilding. 
“What will become of good British 
oak?” they wailed. This whole matter 
is splendidly dramatized in the play 
called “Milestones,” a very popular play 
about thirty years ago, and which was 
put into the silent films and should be 
put into a “talkie.” 


A 


“Got to Get a Little Gas” 


Why it is, that nine times out of ten, 
when I hire an auto, the chauffeur al- 
ways has to “stop to get a little gas.” | 
should imagine that these public cars, 
offering service to the public, would get 
their gas before they got their customer. 
But no, invariably “they got to get some 
gas.” I asked one of them today, before 
he started to tell me that “he just wanted 
to stop and get a little gas.” I knew 
from long experience that he was going 
to say that, and anticipated him in say- 
ing it, much to his surprise. He couldn't 
find an answer. -I suppose it is just lazi- 
ness or thoughtlessness. That particular 
man had been at his stand for two hours 
before I came. Why couldn’t he have 
gotten his darned gas before he took 
me on? Strange but true. The next 
time one of them tells me that “he just 
wants to get a little gas,” I think I will 
slug him. 

* * * 


Making a Friend of Taxi Driver 


This same driver when I hailed him 
asked me whether I wanted to take a 
ride. Foolish question No. 9999. I told 
him no, that I wanted to go out in the 
country with him in an airplane and 
shoot butterflies. All in all I had a 
pleasant time with him. He invited me 
to use his car whenever I came to Bing- 
hamton and gave me a low rate. Evi- 
dently I had amused him by my chat- 
ter. 
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Gold Market Here Has 
Not Been Over-Taxed 


FACILITIES STILL ADEQUATE 





Big Movements to Europe Have Aroused 
Talk There of Reinsurance and 
General Average 





American marine underwriters are not 
as concerned as some British underwrit- 
ers in England seem to be over what 
the latter term an inadequacy in the 
rates charged for the trans-Atlantic ship- 
ment of gold by liners. There is now 
ending one of those large movements of 
gold from the United States to Europe 


which have occurred several times in the 
last two years. Much of this gold has 
gone to trance but many millions have 
been taken out of the reserves here of 
other Continental countries. 

In normal times the insuring of trans- 
Atlantic gold shipments either into or 
out of the United States has been mere- 
ly the ordinary business routine of the 
marine underwriter. The rate of about 
4% cents for each $100 of coverage to 
English Channel ports on first class lin- 
ers has been in force for some time. 
This low rate is explained by the almost 
total absence of losses under gold covers. 
Guarded carefully from thieves and 
transported only upon the best rated 
ships these gold cargoes are generally 
considered the perfect risk from the in- 
surance point of view. Of course, should 
a total loss occur on a large shipment 
the accumulated gold insurance premiums 
over a period of years would scarcely 
suffice to pay a fraction of the loss. Since 
the P. & O. liner Egypt went down off 
the coast of France several years ago 
there has not been any gold loss of note. 

During the last two years or since 
these periodical heavy withdrawals of 
gold from this country the insurance 
market has had to meet some severe 
tests. More than one shift of gold has 
called for the speedy transportation of 
about half a billion dollars in value from 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York 
to various European destinations. The 
best liners of the various steamship com- 
panies have been carrving as much as 
about $18,000,000 and $20.000,000 on a 
single trip. These vessels would have 
‘arried more had additional insurance 
facilities been available but the limit of 
the risks assumed bv the underwriters 
fixes the m2ximum which may be placed 
upon any single ship. 


Little High Rate Reinsurance Here 


The London and Liverpool marine 

markets have been the center of cover- 
ge on gold with the New York market 
lose behind. Both in this country and 
in England upon a few occasions when 
more than one liner was on the high 
seas with huge gold cargoes underwriters 
found themselves with lines considerably 
in excess of their normal limits and had 
to seek reinsurance facilities rather hur- 
riedly. Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, the reinsurance had to be ob- 
tained at higher premiums than received 
by the direct underwriters. It is report- 
ed that when gold was sent by one 
\merican vessel not quite in the same 
class as the Bremen and Ile de France 
some European underwriters had to pay 
nearly ten times the original rate for 
reinsurance. 

With only one or two exceptions, how- 
ever, the New York market has been 
able to take all the gold insurance of- 
fered here without any strain upon fa- 
cilities. There has been no agitation 
here for any rate increases nor changes 
in the insurance forms. Johnson & Hig- 
gins, New York insurance brokers who 
have had the leading part in placing gold 
coverage here, renort that they have ex- 
Perienced no difficulties whatsoever in 
obtaining all the gold insurance they 
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desired in the American underwriting 
offices. 

While it might be expected that the 
Bank of France would place a good part 
of the French gold insurance in Paris 
evidently the market there is small as 
numerous requests for insurance here 
have come directly from French brokers. 
A few years ago the British markets ob- 
tained practically all the marine insur- 
ance which could not be covered in home 
markets but today New York is securing 
business likewise from non-American 
sources. 

The suggestion has been madé in Eu- 
rope that in view of the tremendous lia- 
bilities existing under gold policies when 
a definite international movement is un- 
der way that underwriters should pro- 
tect themselves by adopting diminished 
values for general average contributions. 
The present low rate for gold insurance 
is predicated upon the assumption that 
the only risk gold runs is that of total 
loss in the event a huge liner should 
sink. That risk is remote in peace times, 
even though the loss of the Titanic 
twenty years ago has not been forgotten 
altogether. 

Those who seek higher rates for gold 
coverage or some agreement for dimin- 
ished values for general average contend 
that marine underwriters insuring gold 
might be faced with tremendous losses 
should an important liner become in- 
volved in a general average loss of any 
magnitude. American underwriters on 
the whole are unwilling to admit that 
such a situation is at all probable. On 
the basis of past experience the general 
average claims have amounted to prac- 
tically nothing. They say that the dan- 
ger of either a total loss or a big general 
average claim on vessels commanding the 
low gold rates is so remote that they are 
willing to continue writing gold coverage 
at the current premium charges. 

Nevertheless they recognize the pres- 
ence of some additional hazards asso- 
ciated with concentrated movements of 
the precious metal from New York to 
Europe or vice versa and while not pre- 
pared yet to seek changes in prevailing 
insurance arrangements they are watch- 
ing the whole problem carefully and 
reading with interest the various sugges- 
tions emanating from the European ma- 
rine insurance centers. 


FEWER GERMAN AUTOMOBILES 

Information received from the German 
Union of the Automobile Industries 
shows that between July 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, the number of automobiles 
in use decreased by 16% and that of 
motorcycles by 30%. This decrease is 
not so much due to bad economic and 
financial conditions but to additional _ 
taxation and other burdens to which au- 
tomobile owners are subjected. For 1930 
the respective seasonal lay-ups were 1.3% 
and 15.4%. 





Marine Questions Asked By 


Chartered Insurance Institute 


In view of the fact that the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., examinations 
start next month to test the knowledge 
of those students who have taken the 
fire, marine, casualty and life courses 
this season the questions asked students 
of the marine courses of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute of Great Britain are 
of interest. Following are some of the 
questions together with answers prepared 
by the Metropolitan College of St. Al- 
bans: 


State as fully as you can the terms of the 
Disbursement Clause of the Institute 
Time Clauses. 

The terms of the Disbursement Clause 
of the Institute Time Clauses are as fol- 
lows: 

Warranted that the amount insured pol- 
icy proof of interest or full interest ad- 
mitted for account of assured and/or 
their managers and/or mortgagees on 
Disbursements, Commission, Profits or 
other interests, or excess or increased 
value of hull and/or machinery however 
described shall not exceed 10% of the to- 
tal insured value as stated herein, but the 
assured are permitted to cover: 

(a) Freight and/or Chartered Freight 
on Board and/or Anticipated Freight. In- 
sured for 12 months or other time. Any 
amount not exceeding 25% of the total 
insured value as stated herein less any 
amount insured as above however de- 
scribed. 

(b) Freight on board and/or contract- 
ed for on not exceeding two cargoes. The 
amount of gross freight in respect of the 
current cargo passage and next succeed- 
ing cargo passage (including if required 
preliminary and/or intermediate ballast 
passages). Any amount issued under 
Section (a) to be taken into account and 
only the excess of such amount to be in- 
sured, which excess shall be reduced pro 
rata to the amount insured on such excess 
as advanced and/or earned. 

Anticipated Freight 

(c) Anticipated freight if vessel be in 
ballast and unchartered. An amount rep- 
resenting the anticipated gross freight on 
next cargo passage such amount to be 
reasonably estimated on the basis of the 
current rate of freight at time of insur- 
ance but all freight covered under Sec- 
tion (a) to be deducted and only the ex- 
cess, if any, to be insured. 

(d) Time Charter Hire or Profit on 
Time Charter or Charter for Series of 
Voyages. Any amount not exceeding the 
reasonably estimated net profit, reducing 
as earned, for a period not exceeding the 
length of the charter. Any amount in- 
sured under Sections (a) and/or (b) 
and/or (c) to be taken into account and 
only the excess of such amounts to be 
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insured such excess reducing pro rata as 
earned, 

(e) Premiums. Any amount not in ex- 
cess of actual premiums for 12 months on 
all interests of whatsoever nature insured 
(including estimated premium on any 
Club Insurance), but in all cases reducing 
monthly by a proportionate amount of the 
whole. . 

(f{) Excess Liabilities in the terms of 
the Institute Excess Clause—(Hulls) and 
other Excess Collision Liability. 

(g) Insurances irrespective of amount 
against risks excluded by the free of cap- 
ture, etc., clause. 

Provided always that a breach of this 
warranty shall not afford underwriters any 
defense to a claim by Owners Mortgagees 
or other parties who may have accepted 
this. policy without notice of such breach 
and are not parties or privy thereto. 

Institute Yacht Clauses 


What are the risks covered when these 
clauses are included in the Lloyd’s 
form of policy? 

The following risks are covered when 
the Institute Yacht Clauses are included 
in the Lloyd’s form of policy: 

(a) Total and/or Constructive and/or 
Arranged Total Loss. 

(b) Particular average if amounting to 
£20 or upwards, in respect of each acci- 
dent, no deductions new for old, except 
that no particular average is payable in 
respect of motor machinery, with the ex- 
ception of the shaft and propeller, and 
damage to sails, etc., whilst racing unless 
caused by the vessel being stranded, sunk, 
burnt, on fire, in collision or in contact 
with any external substance (ice includ- 
ed) other than water. No particular aver- 
age for remetalling is payable, except it 
be directly resulting from stranding, col- 
lision, fire, or contact. 

(c) Salvage and Sue and Labor 
Charges. 

(d) Particular Charges. 

(e) Three-fourths Collision Liability. 
Underwriters will pay such proportion of 
three-fourths of such sum or sums for 
which the assured is liable and pays in 
respect of collision with another ship or 
vessel as their respective subscription 
bears to the insured value of the ship in- 
sured, with a limit of three-fourths of 
their proportionate part of the insured 
value. Further, underwriters will pay a 
similar proportion of the costs of con- 
testing or limiting liability if incurred 
with their written consent. Unless the 
Protection and Indemnity Risks are cov- 
ered (usually by means of the Institute 
Yacht P. & I. Clauses), loss of life, dam- 
age to fixed objects, etc., are excluded. 

P. & I. Risks 


(f{) Protection and Indemnity Risks. 
When these clauses are added the cover 
is extended to four-fourths R. D. C. and 
P. and I. risks are included. : 

(g) Additional Risks under the Inch- 
maree Clause. Subject to the free of 
average warranty and special condition 
(vide (c) above) losses to hull or ma- 
chinery directly caused by: 

(i) Explosions, bursting of boilers, 
breakage of shafts or any latent *de- 
facts in the hull or machinery, ; 

(ii) Negligence of master, mariners, 
engineers, pilots, provided such loss or 
damage has not resulted from want of 
due diligence by the owners of the ves- 
sel, or any of them or by the managers, 
are covered. ; 

(h) Loss or damage caused by pirates, 
rovers, thieves, jettison, subject to (c) 
above. ; ae 

(i) Gear placed ashore (with a limit 
fixed at 15% of the insured value) is 
covered against the risks enumerated in 
the policy. ; Ee 

The yacht is covered whilst cruising 
and/or whilst laid up, as may be ar- 
ranged. 

(Note.—Since Ist July, 1931, however, 
unless specially agreed, no claims attach 
if the vessel be on hire, charter or used 
for other than private purposes.) 
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HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 32, 1932 
ASSETS 


A well-managed insurance company always has ample reserves in cash and securities to pay its 


liabilities. The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company has: 
ciate canes a ett tei ON, ED $22,602,962.34 


United States Government, State, County, Municipal, Railroad and the bonds of other 
corporations, all gilt edge and easily realized upon. 











STOCKS bic eseksraaivias Madeira isannanaene Ree tmeaaniae 9,125,172.50 
Of banks, public utility companies and ches corporations of high cnading, 
REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES, ETC. Sisiecameiletuatilaialin 652,302.13 
Real Estate owned by the Company and loans secured by first mortgages. 
CASH IN OFFICES AND BANKS... sian alaeadiciadila 3,654,521.05 
An asset that is immediately available. 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION. .000000.000.000.ccccccecccceseseseeseseeees 6,605,597.44 
Money due from agents and policyholders on policies issued within the past ninety days. 
INTEREST ACCRUED seliciittesnniaaiaisiabiacsensieneuinnionuemmniiiegptinliintniaals 310,570.04 
Interest earned on all bonds to date but not yet due to be ould. 
SUNDRY ASSETS ee ee ne ee eee 306,985.23 
Various assets amply secured. 
FO aT ea LE LS $43,258,110.73 
LIABILITIES 
To meet present obligations we are prepared to pay: 
FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS........0.0.0.000.ccccceeee $18,273,079.00 


A liberal estimate is made of the amount that will be required to pay each individual 
claim as it is reported and this sum represents the total of these estimates. 


FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS. ..00.........:....:ssssssssssssssssssssssssvsssevesvesivvvcevevevvsee 12,662,003.28 


This sum takes care of return premiums on policies soraniananil ne this date and any 
future losses on policies in force. . 








I ccc nssesisiiicisin nish 1,313,348.77 
These commissions are due to agents on uncollected premiums when the premiums shall 
have been remitted to the Company. 
FOR TAXES aed a a 600,508.00 
Payable in 1932 for State Tax on premiums, a any prea taxes ‘that may be due. 
a OU ac ss nccennsisnnaeeeiesondresichsntieless ued atelanpav bese mmamie 22,149.92 
Office expenses for which bills were not iaanlieails in time to be weld in December, 1931. 
FOR VOLUNTARY RESERVE................ same ..  1,000,000.00 
A safety fund established to take care of any contingencies that may 
arise. 
SECURITY DEPRECIATION RESERVE .. sas .. 1,799,673.25 
Deduction from Surplus to adjust security waiess | as per ‘formate @ 
Connecticut Insurance Department. 
$35,670,762.22 
I I i ssisacitecinshusicannsimaiisleaionnmaies sain $3,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES....... . $4,587,348.51 
$7,587,348.51 
$43,258,110.73 








TOTAL CAPITAL AND SURPLUS .- - - §7,587,348.51 


Total capital and surplus based on security values established 
by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners - - - $9,387,021.76 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Equitable C. & S. Inquiry 
Is N. Y. Dep’t’s Own 


NOT TIED TO HEWITT COMMITTEE 








Part of Van Schaick Re-O:ganization of 
Liquidation Bureau; Investigation 
Conducted by Deputy Brennan 





A story in the World-Telegram the 
other night about the New York In- 
surance Department and the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Co. contained a num- 
ber of erroneous statements. One of 
them was to the effect that no investi- 
gation into the affairs of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety had been started un- 
til the Hewitt Committee of the Legis- 
lature was authorized to investigate all 
departments. The inference was that 
it was the Hewitt Committee which in- 
fluenced the investigation, which is un- 
true. 

There were also several misstatements 
about Francis P. Ward. Mr. Ward is 
still with the Liquidation Bureau of the 
Insurance Department though for some 
time he has not been a: special deputy 
of the Department. 

The present investigation into the af- 
fairs of the Equitable Casualty & Surety 
is being conducted by Richard A. Bren- 
nan, deputy in charge of the Liquidation 
Bureau. He was formerly with the State 
Banking Department, and was brought 
into the Insurance Department by Mr. 
Van Schaick to reorganize the Liquida- 
tion Bureau. A new bill, to carry out 
that reorganization, and which was draft- 
ed by the Department, has passed the 
House and Senate of this state and has 
been approved by Governor Roosevelt. 
Mr. Ward was at one time second dep- 
uty superintendent of insurance, which 
position he left to become chairman of 
the board of the Equitable. When he 
returned to the department it was in 
connection with liquidation work. 

As a result of the investigation of the 
affairs of the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety by the New York Department 
action will eventually be brought by the 
Insurance Department against former 
officers and directors of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


Home Indemnity Will Provide $750,000 
of Additional Net Surplus; Net Sur- 
plus December 31 Was $1,127,618 


Stockholders of the Home Indemnity 
Co. will meet March 26 to vote on a 
Proposed increase in capital of $250,000 
to be subscribed for at $20 per share, 
thus providing $750,000 additional net 
surplus. 

The present capital of the Home In- 
demnity is $1,500,000, net surplus as of 
December 31 last $1,127,618 and assets 
$9,956,634. 

The additional surplus proposed will 
enable the Home Indemnity to p, sade 
for the heavy reserves required ii un 
casualty business. 

The underwriting policy of the man- 
agement contemplates discontinuance for 
the present at least of certain classes 
which have proven generally unprofitable 
during the past two years. 





Southern Surety Will 
Liquidate, Says Kurth 


GIVES 





REASON FOR’ ACTION 





Substantial Losses At Time of Rogers 
Caldwell Failure; Market Situation 
and Unprofitable Experience 





Wilfred Kurth, president of the 
Southern Surety, announced this week 
that the company would liquidate. His 
statement follows: 


“The Southern suffered substantial 
losses at the time of the Caldwell fail- 
ure in Nashville, Tenn., due to deposits 
in and depository bonds for several of 
the banks affiliated with the Caldwell 
interests. In addition, the tremendous 
depreciation in security quotations dur- 
ing’the past two and a half years and 
the unprofitable experience on casualty 
and surety business generally led to the 
conclusion that retirement from business 
at this time was the prudent course. to 
pursue. 

“The Southern practically discontinued 
business six months ago and most of its 
outstanding liability had been reinsured.” 

A court order this week, issued by 
Justice E. J. Glennon of Supreme Court 
of New York County on the Southern, 
sought cause why it should not be liqui- 
dated by the New York Insurance De- 
partment and why its charter should not 
be “forfeited and annulled.” This order 
and an injunction restraining the com- 
pany from transacting further business 
were released to the press about the 
same time as Mr. Kurth’s liquidation de- 
cision. The case comes up next Tuesday. 


History of Company 


The Southern Surety was incorpor- 
ated in New York State in June, 1928, 
with a capital of $2,500,000. During 1928 
a surplus of like amount was paid in. 
It commenced business in August, 1928, 
reinsuring the entire business and tak- 
ing over the liabilities of the Southern 
Surety of Des Moines. Headquarters 
were moved to St. Louis. In 1928 it dis- 
continued writing| credit insurance and 
reinsured its steam boiler business in 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
Co. In 1929 its capital was increased 
to $3,000,000. 

In March, 1930, the company became 
affliated with the Home interests, and 
later, headquarters were moved to New 
York. For a time Norman R. Moray was 
president of the company, later becom- 
ing chairman. He is now with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty. John A. Diemand 
is executive vice-president of the South- 
ern Surety. 





BOSWORTH AND JONES RESIGN 


C. J. Bosworth has resigned as resi- 
dent manager of the Fidelity & Casualty 
at San Francisco after forty-four years 
of service. He will continue in the cas- 
ualty and fire insurance business, how- 
ever, with offices at 60 Sansome Street. 

¢. W. Jones, who has been associated 
with the company since 1911 and, up to 
the present, was special agent, has also 
resigned. Mr. Jones has relinquished all 
activities in the company’s affairs and 
will devote his entire time to personal 
production. 
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Push Justin Peters For 
U.S. Chamber Director 


IS INSURANCE POST CANDIDATE 





Lawyer By Training, Mr. Peters Is 
Executive Head of Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 





James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, and for- 
merly director for insurance of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, has asked 
all insurance men to support the candi- 
dacy of Justin Peters for post of insur- 
ance director of the National Chamber. 
A national committee, with Mr. Kemper 
acting as chairman, has been formed to 
carry on a campaign for Mr. Peters. 

Justin Peters, a native Philadelphian, 
is well known throughout the country. 
A lawyer by training, he is the execu- 
tive head of Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; active head 
of the Justin Peters’ Agency in Phila- 
delphia; and a director in a number of 
other insurance companies and organiza- 
tions. In his candidacy he has the sup- 
port of the insurance profession and the 
lumber industry. His followers maintain 
that in education, experience and train- 
ing he is ideally fitted for the post of 
insurance director of the Chamber of 
Commerte. 

Mr. Kemper points out that from the 
time the insurance department of the 
Chamber was established in 1920 until 
1930 one of the insurance directors has 
been identified with stock companies and 
one with mutual companies. At the pres- 


ent time the insurance directors are 
Charles -W. Gold, Greensboro, N. C., 


whose term expires this year, and George 
D. Markham, St. Louis, Mo., who was 
elected last year and who will serve until 
1933. Mr. Kemper emphasizes that the 
Chamber is supposed to represent all 
aspects of business and to give every 
important element a voice in its councils. 
He, therefore, believes that it is best 
for the interest of all concerned that 
mutual insurance be represented on the 
Board of the National Chamber. 

Among organizations which have en- 
dorsed Mr. Peters are the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England, National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association. 


A. B. Samuels Explains 
Mandell Co. Mortgage 


CONSOLIDATED IND. PRESIDENT 








Intimates That Daily Newspaper Stories 
Listing His Company As Creditor 
For $1,000,000 Not Accurate 


The action by Henry Mandel, bankrupt 
real estate operator, in listing among his 
creditors late last week the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Co. for $1,000,000 
(as recorded in the daily newspapers) 
brought forth clarifying comment from 
A. Bertram Samuels, president of that 
company, this week by way of explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Samuels pointed out that two 
years ago the Consolidated and nine 
other surety companies wrote a comple- 
tion bond on two buildings of the Lon- 
don Terrace development. The reinsur- 
ers included such carriers as the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, Preferred Accident, 
New Jersey Fidelity, Standard Accident 
and General Reinsurance Corp. Mr. 
Mandell gave the Consolidated Indem- 
nity a million dollar second mortgage on 
the property as collateral security both 
for itself and the reinsuring companies. 
Subsequently, explains Mr. Samuels, this 
mortgage was sold by Mr. Mandel! with 
the consent of the sureties for $1,000,000 
and the money put back into the con- 
struction work so as to\complete the 
job. 

This mortgage was made to the Man- 
dell company as mortgagee by the own- 
ers of the land and as Mr. Mandell him- 
self was one of thé meéfrtgagees and the 
mortgage passed from his ownership by 
assignment, the fact that he now in- 
cludes the mortgage among his liabilities 
may be interpreted to mean that it is 
listed among them solely to wipe out 
any contingent liability that may be his 
if there is any such liability existing. 


E. J. DONEGAN A PINCH HITTER 








Makes Address at Casualty & Surety 
Club Dinner; E. R. Lewis, New 
President, Toastmaster 
E. J. Donegan, vice-president State 
Title & Mortgage, was the speaker at 
the Spring dinner meeting of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York at 
the Hotel Commodore last week. He 
substituted at the last minute for Leon- 
ard L. Saunders, executive secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of New York 
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Inspirational Value of Contacts 

“The Inspirational Value of Contacts” 
—perhaps this should read “The Value 
of Inspirational Contacts,” because that 
is what this article is about. I do not 
like the word contact in the sense that 
I here use it and as a verb I detest it; 
nevertheless, it conveys my meaning so 
clearly and exactly and has come into 
such common use that I shall smother 
my dislike. 

Life, the two principal influences upon 
which are heredity and environment, is 
pretty much made un of a series of con- 
tacts of one kind and another and I 
would like to elaborate this relation of 
contacts to environment a little. Which 
is the more important, heredity or en- 
vironment, and which influences the de- 
velopment and life of a person most, is 
of course a long disputed subject, one 
which has never been settled and prob- 
ably never will be. While they are both 
important, they are quite different. Con- 
sider heredity. A man has certain hered- 
itary traits which may come out in the 
course of time whether he lives and 
works on a farm or migrates to an urban 
sphere of activity and becomes presi- 
dent of the largest bank in the country. 
On the other hand, if he remains on 
the farm where his contacts may be lim- 
ited to the storekeeper, the postmaster, 
the pastor and the neighbors, his devel- 
opment as the result of environment will 
be insignificant as compared to that re- 
sulting from the contacts of a great city 
and big business. It seems almost ironi- 
cal that environment and its influences, 
which I personally consider the more im- 
portant, should be largely the result of 
chance, circumstance, fate, if you will. 


Definition of Environment 


The dictionary says that environment 
is the aggregate of all the external con- 
ditions and influences which affect one. 
Obviously, therefore, one’s environment 
is bounded by one’s contacts, limited or 
extensive, and here again the scene and 
stage upon which we play in the drama 
of life, seem often beyond our choos- 
ing. Of course, we all have our “shop” 
contacts, some of which are inspirational 
and momentous. There are big men in 
every business who exercise a deep and 
lasting influence and leave a marked im- 
press upon great numbers of people di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with them. 
In the insuran-e business and to men- 
tion my own company, what would the 
Travelers be like today without the im- 
press resulting from the contacts of its 
people with James G. Batterson. S. C 
Dunham and Louis F. Butler. What a 
deep, lasting and revolutionary impress 
was left by George W. Perkins, who in- 
vented the branch office system, not 
only upon the New York Life but upon 
the insurance business in general; and by 
Charles E. Hughes, counsel of the Arm- 
strong Committee and now Chief Tustice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, unon life insurance, not forget- 
ting the impress of that great symbol of 
integrity, Grover Cleveland, first chair- 


man of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. 

In this article, however, I am speak- 
ing principally about the inspirational 
value of contacts outside the line of 
one’s business, those which through their 
variety and importance, broaden the 
horizon, tend to develop the individual 
and make for a fuller, richer and more 
worthwhile life. No man is so monoto- 
nous as the man who can talk nothing 
but shop, the man to whom you cannot 
give a book because he already has one. 
The most interesting man, the man who 
has the greatest resources within him- 
self, the man who gets the most out of 
life and who is most efficient, valuable 
and useful in the world, is the one who 
is interested in and knows about a large 
number of different things. Such a man 
really lives as much as three or four 
ordinary men. 


Collecting Friendships 


At the great dinner in honor of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last February where 
two thousand Columbia alumni and 
guests gathered in his honor, it was said 
that when he went to Europe as 
a young graduate to study in Paris and 
Berlin he was armed with letters to four 
of the world’s most potent men—Pope 
Leo XIII, Gladstone, Bismarck and 
Cardinal Newman. They gave his inter- 
national, political and social notions a 
tremendous push. To them he felt “just 
a speck of dust,” but they formed the 
nucleus of his enormous collection of 
friendships. To Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, today a world figure, one of our 
greatest Americans, I am of course but 
a “speck of dust,” yet I in my own 
sphere have followed his example in col- 
lecting friendships, every one of which 
has opened a new door and broadened 
my environment. 

One of the first arresting friendships 
of this kind that I ever made outside of 
business, one of my first glimpses of the 
fascination of a great new interest, was 
my acquaintance with Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir Robert Baden-Powell of Mafek- 
ing fame, who started the Boy Scout 
movement. Following the South African 
War Baden-Powell got the Boy Scout 
movement going and pretty well devel- 
oped in England. When he came over to 
the United States (about 1910 as I re- 
call) to get us interested in it over here 
I was invited to a luncheon and confer- 
ence with him at the old Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York. Just how it came 
about I do not now remember, but I shall 
always remember that first meeting with 
him. Baden-Powell, now well-known in 
America and indeed all over the world, 
is a most extraordinary man, with a 
fascinating personality. What he told 
us that day about the Boy Scout idea, 
which was his, and the remarkable way 
in which it had developed in England, 
was all news to us over here. I was in- 
vited to initiate the movement in the 
state of Connecticut, but declined, prin- 
cipally because I felt that others were 
better qualified, though I was then, and 
have always been, deeply interested in 


the Boy Scout movement. It is difficult 
to realize and visualize the enormous in- 
fluence for good which Baden-Powell 
has exercised upon the world through 
the invention and development of the 
Boy Scout idea. He is one of the few 
men of all time who have succeeded in 
establishing a world organization. I 
have watched the movement grow in the 
United States from that little seed not 
yet planted that day in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, until the membership in the 
United States is just under a million 
boys. 


Climbing Mt. Washington Eight Times 
in Winter 

In this connection I recall being in at 
the initiation and very beginning of two 
other movements. About the time that 
Baden-Powell came over here with his 
Boy Scout movement, someone came 
from Europe to interest the Appalachian 
Mountain Club in winter sports. I had 
been a member of the club for some 
time and was particularly interested in 
snowshoe trips and climbing expeditions 
in the White Mountains during the win- 
ter. It would be hard .for me now to 
arouse the enthusiasm which has led'me 
in the past to climb Mount Washington 
eight different years, in February, each 
climb meaning about twenty miles on 
snowshoes, not counting the mile of al- 
titude. When we first began to go up to 
the White Mountains on the winter 
trips, there were only a very few hotels 
open, and anyone enthusiastic enough to 
climb up above timber line with every- 
thing covered with ice and snow was re- 
garded as being a little cracked men- 
tally. President Butler of the Travelers 
used to do considerable talking about 
my breaking my neck, but I thought he 
was joking. It was not until years after- 
ward that I found out that he was se- 
rious. At that nothing ever happened 
to me beyond a frosted ear or a few 
fingers, except once, when I came home 
with my arm in a plaster cast. Mt. 
Washington, it should be remarked, 
however, in justice to Mr. Butler, is a 
peculiarly nasty place upon occasions. 
Anyone looking for a little trouble with- 
out going far away may find it there. 
Its weather is more violent in winter, 
and its tree line lower (4,150 feet) than 
upon any other mountain which I recall. 
Clouds habitually swirl and cling about 
the summit and its winds for days at a 
time make exposure above timber line 
out of the question. It was here that 
the U. S. Weather Bureau noted the 
most severe weather condition ever re- 
corded, a wind of 180 miles an hour with 
an accompanying temperature of 40 de- 
grees below zero. 

Beginning of Winter Sports 

As I say, this chap came over from 
Europe and addressed the Appalachian 
Mountain Club at a meeting in Mechan- 
ics Hall, Boston, showing some pictures 
and delivering an enthusiastic talk about 
the development of winter sports in 
Switzerland and some other places on 
the continent. He thought we might 
float some winter sports over here, but 
after deliberation, the club decided that 
the time was not ripe, and outside the few 
enthusiasts in the club heretofore re- 
ferred to, the winter sport movement did 
not get going until some years later. 
Now I believe there are about a hun- 
dred resort hotels open during the win- 
ter in New England and last winter the 
railroads commenced running their 
“Snow Trains” from Boston up into New 
Hampshire upon Sundays, carrying thou- 
sands of people anxious to get out in 
the snow even for a day, and very grand 
and healthful fun it is too. The Boston 
& Maine ran snow trains thirteen times 
during 1931, the passenger total being 
8,334. Washington’s Birthday was high 
day with 1,744 passengers. The first 
snow train this year carried 1,600 pas- 
sengers. The trains run in three or four 
sections, breakfast, lunch and dinner be- 
ing served in the dinning car. On Feb- 
ruary 21 this year the train ran in six 
sections, carrying 1,806 winter sports en- 
thusiasts. So great is the hold that win- 
ter sports have taken upon Boston that 
it is estimated that the number of skiers 
in and about the city is above 3,000. The 


winter sport area has extended from the 
northeastern states to include the mid- 
dle west, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierras. The week-end exodus is not 
confined to Boston, but is to be noted in 
many other northern cities. Lake Placid 
in the Adirondacks is the headquarters 
for winter sports in America, however, 
and in February just passed the Olympic 
winter games were held there. It is said 
that more than a million dollars was 
expended in preparation for the Olym- 
pics, and that this expenditure makes 
Lake Placid a world center of winter 
sports rivaling St. Moritz and Chamonix. 


Pioneer Daylight Saving 


The other thing where I was in at the 
start was the daylight saving movement. 
In 1917 I had been appointed a member 
of the Connecticut State Council of De- 
fense, representing insurance and finance, 
by that grand old man, Governor Mar- 
cus H. Holcomb, who retired from the 
Connecticut Supreme Court by reason of 
age at 70, and who was thereafter twice 
Governor of Connecticut. He was still 
hale and hearty almost to the day of his 
death recently at the age of 87. Governor 
Holcomb asked me to go to Boston to 
attend a meeting about daylight saving. 
I knew very little about daylight saving, 
but for some reason I went up in a 
frame of mind distinctly hostile to the 
idea. After sitting in the meeting for a 
while, however, and listening to the ex- 
planation of the matter and exposition 
of its advantages, I entirely changed my 
views and became strong for it, as I 
have been ever since. The proposition 
was that the Governors of the six New 
England states sign a joint petition to 
Congress for the enactment of a daylight 
saving law, as a necessary war measure 
in New England. I came back and made 
a report to Governor Holcomb, enclos- 
ing the petition for his signature. He 
returned it to me signed, with a letter 
saying that he had signed it because | 
asked him to, but that for the life of him 
he couldn’t see how Congress was going 
to stretch the amount of daylight pro- 
vided by the Almighty. I don’t see just 
how Congress did it myself, but under 
the daylight saving plan there seems to 
be a lot more daylight and I don’t be- 
lieve the people would give it up now. 
While the farmers may not like it and 
young mothers may have trouble putting 
the babies to sleep at the accustomed 
time, yet to a great number of people 
daylight saving is in effect an hour or 
two of vacation every day of the summer. 


Meeting the Late Elbert Hubbard 


Another and extremely interesting ac- 
quaintance, only indirectly connected 
with insurance, was made about twenty- 
five years ago when I first met Elbert 
Hubbard. Elbert Hubbard is only a 
name and perhaps hardly that to the 
present generation, but in the early days 
of this century he was all the rage. He 
was news. People were either for him 
or against him. He had started, about 
1895, publication of The Philistine, a lit- 
tle pocket size publication on brown 
butcher’s paper, which was quite the 
vogue on the news stands. Hubbard, I 
believe, was the greatest master of the 
English language then living and I think 
one of the greatest masters who have 
ever lived. He was also one of the great- 
CSigegiters of advertising copy, putting 
out striking and _  attention-arresting 
stuff—“A business man is one who gets 
the business.” “Initiative is doing the 
right thing without being told.” “God 
will not look you over for medals, de- 
grees and diplomas, but for scars.” “Do 
not take life too seriously. You will 
never get out of it alive anyway.” He 
made literature of advertising and wrote 
ads in the Hubbard style for more than 
a thousand prominent clients, including 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The Philistine and his larger magazine, 
The Fra, are pretty much forgotten now, 
but not his “Message to Garcia,” which 
has been printed and reprinted, it 'S 
said, more times than any other piece 
of literature in the world, the Bible ex- 
cepted, and which has been translate 
into more than forty languages and dia- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Goodwin and Matthai Come to 
Support of Higher Auto Rates 


With Agitation Still Running High, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity and U. S. F. & G. Officials Frankly Answer 
Objections of Both Public and Agents 


Two prominent casualty executives 
came to the support of the increased 
automobile liability rates this week. 
They are Richard V. Goodwin, assistant 
secretary, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
and Joseph F. Matthai, United States 
F. & G. vice-president, both of whom 
speak frankly and sincerely about the 
situation in their current company bul- 
letins. Mr. Goodwin approached the 
subject from the angle of public reac- 
tion and said in part: 

“There is sometimes a feeling on the 
part of those not intimately in touch 
with the problem that the companies 
are not very good sports; that as soon 
as they suffer a few losses they at once 
pass their loss on to the public in the 
form of increased rates. 

“Perhaps a few fundamentals might 
help to dispel that feeling at least in 
part. First, rate increases are the last 
resort, or remedy by which to control 
bad loss ratios. Increased rates produce 
an adverse selection since the majority 
of those who drop their insurance rather 
than pay the increase, are the better 
classes of assured who have had few, 
if any, accidents, while those with many 
losses to whom insurance is cheap at 
any price, are willing enough to pay 
the increased premiums. 


Rate Increases Not as Great as Losses 
Warrant 


“Increased rates do not tend to pro- 
mote a friendly feeling toward the com- 
panies, which feeling is so necessary if 
losses are to be kept down. 

“The co-operation of the public, and 
particularly of the assured, is vital to 
equitable adjustments, since if there is 
an idea that the companies are over- 
charging, there is apt to be a feeling 
that claimants should get out of the 
companies all that they can without re- 
gard to justice. Such factors tend to in- 
crease the problem of the companies 
~" well as the cost to the insuring pub- 
Ic, 

“Realizing this, the companies turn to 
rates as a last resort; rate increases 
have always followed sustained periods 
of loss and never preceded them, and 
the increases are rarely as great as the 
losses warrant.” 

Mr. Goodwin makes the point that the 
citorts of the companies to prevent rate 
increases do not receive the proper pub- 
‘ic attention; that the companies do not 
receive credit for their efforts. He points 
to the large sums of money being spent 
by National Bureau companies in the 
interest of accident prevention but de- 
Plores the fact that the public does not 
yet realize how far-reaching this work 
has been. He gives as an example the 
, ave-a-Life” campaign; the constant 
battle against exploiting of accidents, 
ambulance chasing, breaking up of pro- 
tessional rings and the prosecution of 
dishonest claimants. He says in conclu- 
sion: 

“The problems of companies, agents 
and policyholders are identical. Each 
must co-operate in an effort to reduce 
accidents and to control the costs when 
accidents occur.” 

Matthai Answers Complaints 
.Confronted by criticisms on many 
sides that the increases were not war- 
ranted, Mr. Matthai undertakes to (1) 
justify the rates on the grounds of the 
Past four policy years’ experience; (2) 
defend territorial increases; (3) deny 
that the rates were made in an effort to 
reimburse the companies for past under- 
writing or investment losses or for future 
Possible investment losses; (4) scored 


reckless driving as largely responsible 
for the rate increases and (5) approach 
the situation from the cut-rate company 
viewpoint. On this point Mr. Matthai 
said in part: 


Cut-Rate Competition 


“Of course this increase in rates will 
benefit those companies that write busi- 
ness at less than the rates now used 
by members of the National Bureau but 
whether or not such companies will reap 
a harvest by continuing to cut the rates 
of the Bureau remains to be seen. It 
may not prove to be such a golden har- 
vest as some of those misguided com- 
panies seem to think. 

“Some cut-rate companies use policies 
that are so restricted in their coverage, 
some give such poor service and some 
are so weak financially that they appar- 
ently cannot get any assured to pay them 
the same premium for their policies as 
the assureds pay for policies of the Bu- 
reau members. They, therefore, have 
to cut rates to get business. Since the 
average loss cost per car is loaded by a 
factor of only 38.5% to cover commis- 
sions and all other expenses except claim 
expenses, it does not seem conceivable 
that any company can long continue to 
write business at a material reduction 
from the Bureau rates and still pay the 
losses and give the service which the 
Bureau rates contemplate. 

“There has always been and probably 
always will be competition in insurance, 
but it might be argued that there is no 
more reason why all insurance compa- 
nies should charge the same: than that 
all suits of clothes or every pair of shoes 
should be one price. It is perfectly true 
that if the Bureau companies had con- 
tinued much longer to write automobile 
insurance at the rates in effect in 1931. 
the companies cutting those rates would 
probably not have lasted very long: but 
we are not in business for the purpose 
of putting other companies out of busi- 
ness. 


Cautions Agents 


“We have heard many rumors that 
agents in certain localities have found it 
practically impossible to place insurance 
at the new rates and are therefore mak- 
ing connections with cut-rate companies 
in order that they may continue to write 
automobile insurance. That practice may 
permit them to continue to write auto- 
mobile insurance as long as those cut- 
rate. companies stay in existence. 

“If any of those agents knew what 
has happened to the reputation of an 
agent who placed the insurance for his 
clients in a company that failed or went 
out of business for some reason, they 
would think a long time before they de- 
cided to place the insurance for their 
clients in a company that is writing auto- 
mobile insurance at inadequate rates.” 





MORE POWER FOR VA. BODY 
Bill Passed Will Empower Commission 
to Probe Auto Liability Rates 
and Commissions 

Under a bill which passed both 
branches of the Virginia general assem- 
bly last week automobile liability rates 
and commissions will be regulated by the 
State Corporation Commission. An in- 
quiry is now being planned by the com- 
mission to start as soon as it assumes 
jurisdiction over this type of insurance. 
The bill empowering this action will be- 
come law the latter part of June. Un- 
der it an administration bureau will be 
set up. 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


as of December 31, 1931 


SF 


RESOURCES 


Govt., Municipal and Miscellaneous 
Bonds and Stocks (computed in ac- 
cordance with values prescribed by 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
ee toes vb han eulea $ 7,249,550.51 





Cash in Banks and Offices 810,947.86 
Collateral Loans kane 312,639.72 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans....  2,265,467.44 
ee eee 1,295,414.88 

Premiums in Course of Collection, not 
Gap over 9) Gage.................. 2,927,124.92 
Interest due and accrued........... 108,165.58 
IIE cies css aaceren sane 777,198.62 
[ Pere reer Tee $15,746,509.53 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims ............... $ 7,443,226.88 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,794,420.87 
Reserve Sor Temes ...............:. 250,450.62 
Reserve for Unpaid Commissions and. es 
; aso + Wikis sik ieig ory ck ose os 744,941.67 
Capital paidin.......... $1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all 
Liabilities .......... *513,469.49 1,513,469.49 
nO, aE A fs 8 $15,746,509.53 


*Since compilation of this statement, SURPLUS has been 
increased to $1,013,469.49 by a cash addition of $500,000.00. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY. INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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New Jersey 


Aero Indemnity 





























Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ROGIEE ccccncvesssceees $1,940 $50 
Other Liability .......... 4,356 197 
Workmen’s Compensation. 360 3,383 | 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Ge nadecbarcacesenen 1,846 1,051 
FOTALS. civcivacees $8,502 $4,681 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
POGUE 6.66 ccc civicccive $9,544 $12,046 
DOE. sch bcdvancedecens 1,224 1,336 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 265 400 
Auto. Liability ...ccccoee 262,465 101,467 
Other Liability .......... 5,636 15 
Workmen's Compensation. 4,338 1,707 
DE cccanswhd cond cove 85,217 32,099 
PS ccttedaavansensace 83,711 65,528 
Pemte GIBSR  ccccccccevcs 19,868 6,672 
ee errr rrr 70,048 18,022 
Meeees BGP 2c cccsveses a -éneepeen 
Engine and Mach, ...... 3,351 124 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 269,831 112,260 
Auto. Collision .......... 42,102 20,373 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Ch. stebeenuanscereen 6,953 996 
SOONE ncn cvcscecucese 18,286 6,606 
TOTRRS sicscavnues $883,545 $379,651 
American Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident & Health ..... $15,394 $6,290 
Auto. Liability ......c6¢ 283,927 228,203 
Cher LAST o..cccsces 31,621 18,564 
Workmen's Compensation. 69,333 77,805 
PED GOD cccccccsceses 12,889 4,951 
DE sv cchaseemednands 6,843 3,017 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 107,535 65,842 
SS. ae 6,052 2,202 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Ce svéesabiccsenenae 834 65 
TOTALS. sivcvweseas $534,428 $406,939 
American Employers’ 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
OG océkcnincdenwern $1,579 $5,159 
DE: ca cangeeeaemaekae 227 —2,748 
Auto, Liability .......... 95,525 82,590 
Other Liability .......... 6,706 7,386 
Workmen’s Compensation. 39,536 29,068 
DT cicarneen ovine neue 5,590 —20 
eer 3,512 15,226 
PE GUOD ocivcesesenes 2,694 1,031 
OS errr 3,712 386 
DOGG WOU occcccccccce 711 154 
Engine and Mach, ...... =a=§ZF 0s ec onesses 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 33,308 15,303 
oS 3,552 1,413 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Ea. ciinaeraacde axwen 340 520 
SOTA oscccnvende $196,865 $155,468 
American Motorists 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
IO 60 ta can tnaeenon oe 
Mano. LAMY 2c cccccces 52,322 $12,527 
Other Liability .......... 2,883 1,017 
Workmen’s Compensation. 9,171 12,191 
See SED ccd zaeceuvies eee 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 17,607 4,891 
Auto. Collision .......... 1,274 598 
oi SS $83,321 $31,224 
American Mutual Liability 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .......... $179,877 $63,733 
Other Liability ......... 26,795 4,706 
Workmen’s Compensation. €06,418 394,166 
2 OP a nrc awcn 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 59,504 17,107 
Auto, Collision .......... 6,766 2,102 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Dk stdventhwacunees 526 112 
WOCRELS  crictveceen $879,901 $481,926 
American Policyholders 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .......... $387 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... . aa eee 
Rte. COR 6c ccneene a ee 
yc | 8 oe scaensne 
Associated Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto, Liability .......... $196,118 $6,739 
Chier EAGT cccccctese 1,578 488 
Workmen's Compensation. 16,700 5,415 
ree 7 -sneuaees 
ee 608 72 
DE -xcchvchkqunwsuwes 838 eee ehans 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 78,978 3,826 
Auto. Collision ...... il 506 41 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Us: > nas ocgiaaras aeae 29 5 
TUPeMeD Kecerenises $295,360 $16, 586 
Bakers’ Mutual 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Other Liability .......... . $2,742 
Workmen's Compensation. 38,085 14,221 
yy | 5} See $47,176 $16,963 
Belt Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .......... $7,680 $2,140 
NE ima ie k os eh’ 436 2 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 3.546 509 
ee. SE: hxc cceveus 1,710 20 
POCO 56000 cecsee $13,372 $2,671 


Casualty- Surety Fig 


Gures 


For 


1931 





volume of that company and the 


Kou Conipetiinn i in Mew Jersey 


Completing its official tabulation of casualty premiums and losses this 
week the New Jersey Department of Banking & Insurance further sub- 
stantiates the previously expressed comment in The Eastern Underwriter 
that fewer companies operated in the New Jersey field as compared with 
the past few years and that the competition for new business was keener. 
With the receipt of Aetna Casualty & Surety official figures, the combined 


Aetna Life (casualty department) totaled 


$2,400,028 placing these companies next to the Travelers in Jersey produc- 


tion. 


Among the stock companies writing close to the million mark or over 


it were the Hartford Accident, $1,928,501 : 
$996,623 and Stand: ard 


Employers’ Liability, 


Accident, $975,814. 


Fidelity & Casualty, $1,478,788; 
Mutual 


company leaders included American Mutual Liability, $879,901, and Liberty 


Mutual, $1,077,068. 


The New Jersey Manufacturers continued to lead the 


field in compensation premiums producing last year $2,131,062 in that line 


and a total volume of $2,864,235. 
the International Re. with $1 camabtal 





Butchers Mutual Casualty 





























Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Workmen's Compensation. $1,432 $17,096 
poy) 7 eee $1,432 $17,096 
Car & General 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ....cccese $132,381 $38,149 
OCehec Ese 2 cc ccccoas 11,869 2,008 
Workmen's Compensation. 32,774 9,197 
Pe: CD vcnnaeee ences 4,741 1,219 
ED ccanenecessh wows 7,834 980 
Auto, Prop, Damage..... 49,509 19,713 
Auto, Collision .......... 5,058 2,265 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Be axvpkekb wan wkadues 274 32 
py tk eee ee $244,440 $73,563 
Central Surety 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
BOE cccdcciessiaesée $642 “— 
DEE etic nbandsaKeecee 33 
Auto. Liability .......... 148,605 20, 640 
Other Liability ......... 1,689 
Workmen’s Compensation. 6,992 6,298 
PUEEEY scccccrccesenees 256 Ess 
DEE occusunneeesn sakes 20 — 
yy SO ee 9,137 4,477 
MOE sta wtiwncwe nen 318 93 
Auto. Prop, Damage..... 54,553 9,331 
Rei, COR. oc dict ence 2,427 114 
Other Prop. Damage and 
EO cevrdeesiennscene Er eee 
(3) ree $224,762 $41,371 
Central West Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Lisbty .0.ccocees $1,940 $10,478 
Other Liability .......... —335 530 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,496 686 
PEE ncccusves wemeénes 62 507 
PENOG GRED cccccinoceses TH 8 sucdsede 
BUIGITY occcccecccoscecs —=2 = cecccece 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... 962 1,210 
Auto. Collision .......... eer eyeny 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CAE: 66s ex neencencann en SB -wasicons 
TOVERES iccceicsses $4,240 $13,411 
Century Indemnity . 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
EE nce kinicdnnnnenn $6,305 $1,937 
er ee 644 53 
Ato. Ligbty ..cccceces 106,059 98,373 
Other Liability nikdaenen bs 10,447 9,492 
Workmen’s Compensation. 65,010 39,345 
PEE ccccecceseeccens 2,497 9 
DN can end dananenenns 7,181 —2,688 
OE Se 3,365 1,921 
ee Parr 10,270 3,139 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... —2,297 14,808 
Ame. COMMOE « 2.cccvees —563 547 
Other Prop. Damage and 
GE Hbsktearecneneans 3,067 199 
TOG RLS ses tvnddas $211,985 $167,705 
Columbus Mutual Life 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $2,186 $822 
poy |S re ee $2,186 $822 
Commerce Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
RE. ik cnctinderewene $6,951 $2,836 
DN! ated abamewaenes 1,186 198 
Ato. Liability ...cccecs 50,104 22,763 
Other Liability .......... 4,090 290 
Workmen’s Compensation. 9,465 3,935 
oe ies Oe oh ade | eee Se 
SE och ne Cane Ae odo 2 Cee 
Me: ncn ctbeennewe 2,127 487 
a ere 3,556 1,122 
Auto. Prop. Damage. .... 18,664 8,869 
Auto. Collision .......... 1,784 115 
Other Prop. Damage and 
GU. side cnecacdamanen 6 19 
pg See $101,396 $40,634 
Connecticut General Life 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
OE iis ce ccdeenuenes $74,361 $80,239 
EY: ose seta aae saa 6,181 4,216 
em, Com. BB. BB «coca 13,841 3,560 
pc $e $94,383 $88,015 


The leader in 


reinsurance volume was 





Consolidated Indemnity 


























Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Ate: LAGI 6 csccacvss $133,439 $39,654 
Other L iability ee ee 4,504 1,465 
Workmen’s Compensation. 18,817 4,488 
DEE. -t6becnadudeeecess 2,099 2,907 
Finn eae wae aNd 34,965 24,990 
ok. erererrer mare 617 517 
eee, Er ee ane 2,540 75 
Auto. Prop. Damage 52,239 14,535 
ee. SE: o-6nkcvdéeon 1,132 290 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Gk. sheer ecakneas tee 107 5 
WiPeseeee. Suicdeasias $250,459 $88,926 
Continental Assurance 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Non-Can, A. & H. ..... $3,030 $115 
pf |S ny ee $3,030 $115 
Continental Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
EE. ccaeiden eens $59,802 $28,128 
SS a ee ae 47,866 27,932 
non-Cos, A. & By, icc cces 27,787 —6,553 
Ae. LAGREG o6cc0 ceces 167,799 95,682 
Other Liability .......... 19,915 5,077 
Workmen’s Compensation. 51,854 32,861 
ere 5,67 1,145 
Fea aa re 9,340 12,944 
ok 4,140 1,143 
rr 6,035 1,325 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 60,159 19,335 
Auto. Collision .....0c000% 2,924 2,401 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CO. -exicekeuausaanan ee | hekwnwnle 
FOE .nneecaddass $463,199 $221,420 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
CN OP OT Re 19 $87 
NS. diseanweance conde ae wkkanene 
Auto. Liability 41,237 2,274 
Other L iability ee wewenaen 
Workmen’s Compensation. 3,802 487 
i, EE 107 325 
ea ear 9,845 51,975 
ee RR Ree 619 131 
_ | eee a asennad 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 11,064 705 
Auto. Collision .......... Oe. wvwcedieean 
PRPRME. etinasdake $68,086 $55,984 
Employers’ Liability 
Losses 
, Premiums Paid 
ee re $18,335 $7,068 
Saree eentes 4,043 8 
Auto. Liability .......... 309,611 251,057 
Other Liability .....000- 97,548 59,564 
Workmen’s Compensation. 378,585 248,489 
| SRB 4,764 -13 
RE Ee ae 3,488 10,299 
See 2 1,637 4,021 
ES ESP TTS 21,208 11,839 
Steam BOM ...6.0scecss 9,794 686 
Engine and Mach. ....... 19,842 1,317 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 102,591 59,080 
Auto. Collision .......... 19,697 9,660 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Gn casneeeukcankadkes 5,480 2,352 
PEPER: esensaneass ~ $996,623 $666,417 
Employers Reinsurance 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $11,606 $8,889 
Non-Can. A, & H. ....... 685 42,492 
Auto. Liability .......... — ) ere 
Other Liability weld epiewaes <—EEE- snsecsan 
Workmen’s Compensation. 7,692 4,019 
EN -ga'yand te Wae-tdae ac ee. kwawuaae 
(Rarer a) «ssweadee 
MO pis cen cweeewins 10,327 3,532 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 47,533 5,019 
ee 484 149 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Se ae OR ees 
GUE. xir.cackensececsuan en BAe kbsncces 
PRMD skesidseves $254,816 $64,100 
European General Reinsurance 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
DE caccdkedaninees $72,181 $52,009 
Health rere 2,268 24,165 
Auto. Liabili dad rede s 261,683 56,114 
Other Liability .......... 26,235 16,000 
Workmen’s Compensation. | res 
EE ors wiwuwase tualescan 9,990 5,488 
MEE ket vdacin cee bhane 2,449 29,471 























ce CECT 58,186 22,647 
Steams Deter wcccscccece 329 134 
Engine and Mach, ...... cree 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... . 
Aaa. COMME. « <c0¢ecv00 See 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CAE cctv nerctedews cee Bee “dient 
poi y > Peers $459,164 $206,028 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity 
4OSS¢ 
Premiums Paid 
Reta, CAG occncassis 2. ae 
Other LisBGRy 6 oc.cs0s00% Ee ‘sn 
Workmen's Compensation. 1,860 124 
Auto, Prop, Damage...... GaP. éens0 
Pie, CORSE. cccccccces ga ee 
FORUM sconcapacee $3,763 $124 
Federal Life & Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $34,752 $17,207 
POTS. vaccvcesecs $34,752 $17,207 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
DEE: p65 acuateneeanes $108,615 $44,644 
ES | ete ee eee hain 47,722 19,541 
Auto. Liability .......... 453,602 327,486 
Cee LAGRUNET <.nicccese0e 119,321 78,427 
Workmen’s Compensation. 298,485 260,678 
EN 4. Shc eaten sar eens 88,798 27,688 
DE ccnp vdiahen nen ewe 62,023 9,382 
8k ere 22,728 5,426 
OO OEE re 60,858 18,366 
es SE nw ncccccenee 27,347 1,993 
Engine and Mach. ...... ee. evéewess 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 155,042 83,213 
Fie. CeO o6déiavnes 11,132 9,229 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CO, bee ksccsewevecnws 4,512 722 
fj io ¢ |) errr $1,478,788 $886,795 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
CI oid anti ie eet $1,046 $136 
Penny rane 132 32 
Auto. Liability .......... 81,371 16,649 
Other Liaitty  .oc06<c0% 12,545 2,000 
Workmen’s Compensation. 35,383 8,82 
PY wiascacwe wba van eens i aes 
SIE oon A ice Rh aed oneness Ze  cacacnes 
Pee GE aceccevecess¢ 3,503 259 
PIN cs cechalaisienabai 7,102 205 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 26,962 6,226 
Auto. Collision .......... 1,681 33 
Other Prop. Damage and 
OE, cc caenanakecews SG axssecee 
icy 3. Sr ere $174,158 $34,367 
First Reinsurance 
I osses 
Premiums Paid 
Pe OR es $24,618 $25,748 
ED sucks ard, brated ene ee 5,863 4,831 
Non-Can. A. & Hi... 2. 1,295 18,628 
Mate, BART 6c ciceses 6,427 12,200 
Other Liability ......... i ere 
PE « xb eows Kemavacdere . rer 
rrr eee , Jarre 
Auto, l'rop. Damage...... BS aneceses 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CH, Sadeckevnacaeemes eee 
pity go | tee $42,766 $61,407 
Gencral Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid _ 
SEE ois ii cnaacess $229 $25 
Auto. Liability .......... 79,275 16,007 
Other Liability .......... 8,238 680 
Workmen’s Compensation. 26,930 7,434 
PEE éckvencnesaneaees 10,375 194 
DY oni siciacccneeneen 1,209 1,264 
I MN ks at ania cre 3,944 1,024 
DOE casinarnenesnees 1,998 210 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 33,965 11,052 
Auto. Collisiom «...0<.000- 1,729 811 
Other Prop. Damage and 
TMD «xdickinncwccwaes 165 14 
Re sa deeebienneawennn 48 hie 
TOPE Me, ¢cexteccaes $168,105 $38,715 
General Reinsurance : 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
RIE Soe itinkea bo acnn $13,078 $10,499 
aS rare 2,202 3,442 
Non-Can. A. & H.......; 8,347 12.037 
Auto. Liability .......... 221,588 54,061 
Other Liability .......... 15,855 0 
Workmen’s Compensation. 21,046 3,763 
ae ees 13,714 7,135 
| EES Se Reais 9,485 29,819 
PMID Sincoanacsnce 2,290 1,488 
SOR 14,352 2,759 
eS — eee ers 
Engine and Mach........ 202 EC 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 236 3,735 
Auto. Collision .......... 44 343 
Other Prop. Damage and = 
CE cetbsisieodsnackns 753 37 
ME Geddduinaeereeauon 184 ae 
FREE Sh xssrmrcees $323,748 $129,918 
Glens Falls Indemnity ' 
os > 
Premiums Paid — 
et eee $23,948 $7,754 
ME. cdcuscceblakee sans 2,344 1,117 
Auto. Liability .......... 198,094 103,38) 
Other Liability .......... 24,715 7,536 
Workmen’s Compensation. 103,506 21,829 
eS eee 4,552 83 
is Sonccs clasadcce ak 11,802 32,220 
Pee GARE: na ckiasccees 5,953 1,803 
eee ee 8,380 1,789 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Not Rates 


By S. Sanford Levy, 


Vice-President, Insurance Securities Group of Companies 


So much has been written about the 
whys and wherefores of the companies’ 
losses through writing of casualty insur- 
ance—of which the automobile lines 
form no small part—that one is prompt- 
ed to say, if he says anything, “Why 
write it at all?” That question undoubt- 
edly presents itself to most companies, 
but in these days of depression we might 
eo so far as to say “Why live?” The 
answer to both questions is obvious. We 
must live, and we must write Automobile 
Insurance, but we must do both proper- 
ly, if we are to survive, either personally 
or in the business. 

The public wants lower rates, but gets 
higher ones. Companies want fewer 
claims, but get more of them and big- 
ger ones. Both go on complaining, 
without any apparent effort to “get to- 
gether” and to analyze the cause of the 
mutual dissatisfaction. 


A Vicious Circle 


This is the age of specialists. The 
underwriter underwrites and approves 
the risks which he feels to be good, based 
on those well-known formulas of “class,” 
and so long as the rates are those quoted 
by some rating source, he is satisfied. 
The agency department has “produced” 
and is content. The agent has been paid 
the maximum he can secure, and all is 
well. Then comes a claim. The claim 
department investigates, tries to settle 
—fails—turns the claim over to the legal 
department, and has done its duty. The 
lawyers analyze—find the claim covered 
—defend and scowl over the fact that 
judgments get larger and larger. The 
record is closed—the experience is noted 
—the executives confer and th> rating 
bureau is urged to get increased rates, 
and in the case of automobile coverage 
it eliminates “merit rating endorse- 
ments.” Then higher rates are created 
—the public is piqued—higher judgments 
are granted—and on goes the vicious 
circle. 


Why Author Is Qualified to Write 
Article 


Probably it is because I am so for- 
tunate (or unfortunate) as not to be a 
“specialist,” or it may be that “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
However, that may be, my duties re- 
quire that a routine day includes con- 
ierring on agency matters, guiding un- 
derwriters, and acting as chairman of a 
claim committee—and then joining that 
management committee on whose shoul- 
ders rest the responsibility for profits 
or losses, to look at the whole picture 
irom the executive standpoint. 

Having thus “walked with kings,” and 
still being compelled to pay high (?) pre- 
nuums on my own automobile insurance, 
I have, I think, qualified as an “expert 
diagnostician”—hence this testimony. 


The Automobile Contract 


A large number of losses under auto- 
mobile public liability insurance policies 
arise out of (a) liability for injury to 
guests, and (b) liability under the omni- 
bus clauses. 

it 1s my opinion that increased rates, 
more careful underwriting, better claim 
acjustments, and even lower judgments, 
although all a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, will not have the desired ef- 
lect upon the experience of companies 
as long as the so-called “standard form” 
Ol coverage remains as it is today. 

The automobile policy was originally 
one of “indemnity” and while it retained 
that form “Competition” added “frills.” 
One of these frills took the form of the 
omnibus” clause. Not such a_ bad 
trill” in an Indemnity policy, but a most 
costly one for the companies when con- 
tained in an insurance liability policy. 

An assured purchases protection in his 
name. He is investigated, found to be 





S. SANFORD LEVY 


morally satisfactory, a fit driver, and a 
careful one from a history of accidents. 
The policy is written, perhaps with a 
rating endorsement; then Mr. Assured 
lends his automobile to the town’s most 
reckless driver. The company pays? 
Yea! Even as you and I. 


The Omnibus Clause 


The public does not buy insurance in 
this form for himself, but for the world 
at large. If he did not have the omni- 
bus clause, he would not lend his auto- 
mobile, but would drive it himself. There 
will be those who will say, “But I can 
get ‘insurance’ against any hazard, in 
Lloyd’s.” That may be true, and I do 
not argue that the omnibus clause should 
not be available to those who want it, 
and who are willing,to pay for it. But 
instead of our present inadequate rates 
being charged for coverage, which com- 
panies can ill afford to supply, I urge 
the elimination of the omnibus clause 
from the “standard form” and its use 
only by endorsement for which a true 
and adequate additional premium would 
be charged. Let the underwriter “un- 
derwrite”; let the claim department “ad- 
just,” but give them a form to work with 
and adequate “tools” with which to 
carve a profit. 

The guest liability is probably the 
greatest single factor causing losses, but 
is not as easily handled as the omnibus 
clause. There are many honest cases of 
“ouest” claims (I say this in spite of 
the fact that I know of very few) in 
which the assured is the victim of cir- 
cumstances, but here again an assured 
could and would be more careful with 
respect to the kind of guests to which 
he affords transportation. Restrict him 
to the members of his household, and 
there will be fewer claims from “hitch- 
hikers,” “prospects” and “friends.” Elim- 
inate the coverage entirely, by exclusion 
provisions, and there will not be suits 
by brother against sister and mother-in- 
law against son-in-law, etc. 

States have, through their legislatures, 
tried to give protection by the enact- 
ment of “Guest Laws,” but that cannot 
afford protection when there is collusion 
or a combination of “family interests.” 


Eliminate Coverage Which Breeds 
Evils 
Shall we afford the coverage under any 
circumstances? Yes, if you like, but by 
endorsements, and for additional pre- 
miums high enough to be profitable to 
the companies and to discourage their 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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yx Road 
rudeness 


makes accidents 


OME drivers are deliberately 

discourteous and inconsider- 

ate of others on the road. Only 

strict laws rigidly enforced can 
restrain their selfishness. 


appalling toll of death and in- 
jury by automobile, by giving 
all pessible circulation to the 
fundamental! rules of road cour- 
tesy and safety. 

Others are but unconsciously 
discourteous and are amenable 
to reason and education. 


Agents can help to reduce the 


Here are some of the more im- 
portant ones, culled from the 
National Safety Council’s excel- 
lent booklet “Safety-ize!” 


curves, or when near the 
top or brow of a hill, never 
pass another vehicle going 
in the same direction. 


Slow up for all turns in 
the road. Biind corners 
e are dangerous. When it is 
impossible to see what is 
coming from around the 
corner, be prepared to 
stop. Sound horn a short the same direction, start 
distance from the corner, turning out (to the left) 
as you approach. at least. 75 feet to the 
rear. If you get up too 
close, your view of the 
road ahead is obstructed 
and you may turn directly 
in front of another car 
coming toward you. When 
you have passed a car do 
not cut back into the road 
nor slow down too soon. 


When attempting to pass 
another vehicle going in 


| oA series of 


advertisements 
having to dowith 
the Agents part 


Always sound horn and 
pass on the left when 
passing vehicles going in 
the same direction. Pass 
to the right of street cars 
and vehicles traveling in 
street car tracks. When 
at street intersections, on 
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Paying Company Balances 


W. G. Hynson, U. S. F. & G. Vice-President, Points to New 
Illinois Requirement to Help Stabilize Collection 
Situation 


Indicative of the increasing amount of 
attention that company officials and state 
authorities are giving to the subject of 
credit extensions in the insurance busi- 
ness, W. George Hynson, vice-president 
and treasurer of the United States F. & 
G., has the following to say in his cur- 
rent company Bulletin under the heading 
of “Premiums and Personal Funds,” call- 
ing particular attention to a new Illinois 
requirement: 

“Habits have been permitted to creep 
into the business which have caused 
much embarrassment both to the agents 
and their companies, and bad habits are 
hard to break. Nevertheless, the signs 
all point to a renewed realization on the 
part of the supervisory officials that their 
responsibilities require them to protect 
the companies as well as the agents. 

“During these times of depression it 
has become increasingly evident that 
many agents have failed to order their 
affairs in a manner that would permit 
them to pay their companies’ balances 
when due under their contracts, although 
the premiums had been collected. 


Scores a Common Agency Practice 


“It is a common practice among many 
insurance agents, in fact, to credit their 
personal accounts with commissions ac- 
crued on business written in a month, 
and within that month to draw such 
commissions as fully earned while mak- 
ing no effort to reduce their expenses to 
meet new conditions. This causes a de- 
pletion of their capital and throws much 


MICHIGAN STATE FUND TROUBLE 
Governor Brucker Admits Impairment of 
Reserves; Solicitors Dismissed; 
Manager Resigns 

Reserves of the Michigan State Fund, 
which writes a large workmen’s com- 
pensation business, are impaired and 
higher rates and economies will be 
necessary to establish the fund on a 


sound basis again, Governor Wilbur M. 
Brucker has admitted, although refus- 
ing to reveal the exact status of the 
fund. He declared that the fund is sol- 
vent, however. 

Roy M. Watkins, manager of the 
fund, has resigned and several of the 
solicitors against whom insurance agents 
had protested have been dismissed. Karl 
F. Berger, former assistant manager, is 
now in charge and is expected to con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Several weeks ago agents protested to 
the Governor about the high-pressure 
tactics alleged to have been used by the 
Fund solicitors, and specifically objected 
to the issuance of state government li- 
cense plates for the solicitors’ automo- 
biles. This practice was stopped. It is 
expected that the use of the state seal 
on stationery and business cards will 
also be ended. 





GET WHITTINGTON & CO. 


Eugene Whittington & Co., prominent 
Oklahoma City agency, has been ap- 
pointed by the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty. This agency recently relinquished 
the Royal Indemnity. 


home office manager of agencies, visited 
the agency recently making final ar- 
rangements for the new connection. 


Stanley Maynard, 


of the credit burden back upon their 
companies, 

“There are at least fifteen or sixteen 
states in the country which have made 
rulings or enacted legislation regarding 
the payment of premiums, which gener- 
ally provide that premiums must be paid 
on or before the fifteenth of the second 
month succeeding the effective date of 
the policy or renewal, and violation is 
punishable by fine or revocation of li- 
cense. Unfortunately these laws or 
regulations have been more or less of a 
dead letter, but in the past few months 
commissioners of several of the states 
affected have revived the subject by call- 
ing their provisions anew to the atten- 
tion of agents. 

“We now learn that the Insurance De- 
partment of Illinois has required all 
agents and brokers, when making ap- 
plication for renewal of their licenses as 
of March 1, to submit an affidavit with 
regard to the handling of their accounts, 
together with a list of all premiums 
which are over ninety days old that have 
been collected but not remitted to their 
companies, with an explanation of the 
reason for the delay. 

“This puts the matter up to the agents 
and brokers in that state, from a source 
and in a manner that cannot be evaded 
or ignored. It is our belief that the 
salutary effects of this regulation will 
redound as much to the benefit of the 
agents as to that of their companies. 

“As we have said, bad habits are hard 
to break, but they can be broken by 
those who are able to see the light and 
possess the courage and resolution to lift 
themselves up out of the darkness.” 


AUTO ACCIDENTS COST $9,000,000 





Aetna Life Payments to Injured for Ten 
Year Period; Home Accidents 
High on List 

Nearly one-third of the Aetna Life’s 
claims under personal accident policies 
in 1931 were for accidents in which the 
victim was either an occupant of or was 
struck by an automobile. To occupants 
alone the number of claims paid was 

22.63% of the whole, the largest classi- 
fication of accidents. The Aetna Life in 
the past ten years has paid $9,000,000 on 
account of automobile accidents. 

Buildings other than homes were the 
location of the second largest group of 
mishaps, 21.69% being the number. Ac- 
cidents at home followed with 18.81% 
of the number paid. 

Sports were responsible for 14.58% of 
the claims, $3,000,000. One of the small- 
est classifications was transportation, 
which amounted to only 5.58%. 





W. F. WILKS MAKES CHANGE 

William F. Wilks, formerly special 
agent in the Newark office of the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty, is now special 
agent for the Independence Indemnity, 
working out from the Newark office. 
Previous to his joining the Standa-d 
Surety & Casualty, Mr. Wilks spent six 
years in the Newark office of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty. 





HOME INDEMNITY MOVES 

The home office staff of the Home In- 
demnity, formerly at 111 John Strect, 
New York, is now located at 59 Maiden 
Lane, thus centralizing its activities in 
the parent. company’s building. Claim 
department work, however, is still being 
done at 111 John Street. 
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Selling Ideas Agents Are Using 
To Keep Up Their Production 


Here, there and everywhere through- 
out the country agents are using all 
means available to stimulate production, 
to attract favorable public attention, to 
create new business. Here are a few 
of the ideas being successfully used: 

A Hartford Accident agency in Wells- 
ville, Ohio, has a plan for building good- 
will among school children and parents. 
This agent is C. W. Arnold. Securing a 
list of all the children and their dates 
of birth, he has made arrangements with 
a local picture theater to obtain free 
tickets for them on their birthdays. He 
sends these tickets out with a little 
greeting card, the Hartford Agent says, 
which reads as follows: 

Best Wishes for Your Birthday 

May it bring you all that cheers, and be 

just a Happy Milestone in a Life of 

Sunny Years. 
It will be an honest pleasure to us, if 
you will be my guest on the date of the 
enclosed complimentary, ticket to the Lib- 
erty Theatre. C. W. Arnold. 


The picture theatre also co-operates by 
giving the “Birthday Children” a little 
present and it all works out so that ev- 
eryone is grateful and everyone else and 
the child, as well as the parent who ac- 
companies him, becomes a good friend 
and possible customer of the C. W. Ar- 
nold agency. 


Publishes 4-Page Paper 


Another Hartford agency, managed by 
the three Rebers of Lynwood, Cal., has 
been publishing a chatty, informal four- 
page paper telling the public about in- 
surance and real estate. The copy which 
they ran to introduce themselves in the 
initial November issue read as follows: 
“DO THREE OF A KIND ALWAYS BEAT 

TWO PAIRS?” 

L. E. Reber, youngest member of the 
three Rebers, is a golf expert. Plays all 
around and over the course, but seldom 
‘wins. Teaches a Sunday School class and 
works in the office at spare times. 

Next is C. L. Reber, known by*the name 
of Susie for the first seventeen years of 
his life. He can’t play golf. The closest 
he ever gets to Sunday School is every 
Sunday he takes his boy and girl to the 
church, shoves them in the door and then 
beats it. He is a thorough insurance man 
and knows what it is all about. 

Now comes that blankety blank Jim Re- 
ber. Gus Deines gave him an $18 lesson 
about a year ago in golf and he hasn’t 
played since. ‘Too honery to go to church. 
Has no children. His brother Claude says 
if he had any, he would probably teach 
them to fight instead of even thinking of 
Sunday School. 

He thinks he is the Lightning of the 
firm! 


His brothers think he is the Thunder. 


Reading (Pa.) Agent Defies 
Depression 


His 1931 record so excellent that the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety featured it in 
the ag Aetna-izer, E. J. Deininger, 
Reading, Pa., producer has been success- 
ful because he solicits on the average of 
twenty-five prospects every working day, 
takes pains to preserve the contacts and 


good will he built up when a newspaper 
reporter in town, and never loses his 
cheerful outlook on life no matter how 
much pressure is brought to bear on 
him. 

Last year Mr. Deininger sold more 
policies than in either 1929 or 1930. In 
addition to this he had on his books 
more than $100,000 in business to service 
and renew. Since becoming an Aetna 
representative in 1914, he has written 
more than 12,000 policy contracts, an av- 
erage of more than 670 each year. Says 
the Aetna-izer: 

“Some months ago Mr. Deininger said 
that whenever he sold a new automo- 
bile public liability and property dam- 
age policy—or delivered one at renewal— 
he always reminded the policyholder 
that, by his purchase he was providing 
for the other fellow but not for him- 
self. As a result, he often sold a per- 
sonal accident policy. 

“Proof of this statement and of the 
effectiveness of this plan is evidenced 
by the fact that last year Mr. Deininger 
sold 101 new automobile public liability 
and property contracts and 307 new per- 
sonal accident policies. This qualified 
him, of course, for Aetna Club ‘A.’ 

“There is no secret to Mr. Deininger’s 
success. He works.” 





Motor Habits, by States 

Classifying motor car drivers, by no 
means new to automobile underwrit- 
ers, now takes on added interest be- 
cause of the General Accident’s ef- 
forts to win Departmental approval in 
certain states for its occupational 
method of rating. 

In line with this idea a South 
Orange, N. J., reader of the New 
York Evening Post recently sized up 








as follows motor habits, by states, as 
he sees them: 


road. 


out, in and out, in front of your fend- 
ers. 

“3. A Vermont farmer cannot go 
less than forty-five on his way to get 
a spool of thread. 

“4. Connecticut drivers are safe 
and sane. 

“5. A Jersey driver is born with a 
bone in his head which prevents him 
from making a left turn without cut- 
ting. the corner. Experiments prove 
that he will be very much puzzled if 
you smack him amidships while he is 
performing this rite. 

“What is the trouble with Pennsyl- 
vania?” he asks. 


“1, Massachusetts drivers hog the | 


“2. New York drivers go in and | 











DETROIT CURBS SPEEDING 

In the interest of highway safety the 
Police Department of Detroit has posted 
an order, hailed by many as one of the 
most constructive this year, that all auto- 
mobile drivers who exceed forty miles 
an hour are to be jailed for reckless driv- 
ing. Already this move has reduced 
automobile fatalities by 60%, the traffic 
division of the Police Department re- 
ports. 
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Federal Life’s New 
Accident Policy 


NO “LOTTERY” SAYS COMPANY 





Straight Coverage as Opposed to Pro- 
tection Against Odd Accidents; E. C. 
Budlong Gives Views on Freaks 





The Federal Life of Chicago is issu- 
ing a new accident policy intended to 
vive straight cover without any freak- 
ish benefits. In describing the new form 
E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the com- 
pany says, “An accident policy is not a 
lottery ticket. The time is coming when 
he real test of value will be the serv- 
ice rendered to the average claimant— 
not the possibility of one man in a hun- 
dred thousand being paid a large sum be- 
cause his injury was incurred in a very 
unusual manner. 

“This new policy is a monthly pre- 
mium commercial policy—An intermedi- 
ate form ‘something between’ the cus- 
tom being in all industrial policies to pay 
for loss of life, hands, feet and eyes on 
the basis of a certain number of months 
at the regular indemnity rate—ordinarily 
ten months being the amount paid for 
accidental death or loss of any two mem- 
bers—five months for a hand or foot and 
three months for one eye. 

Commercially Dead Insureds 


“Obviously the man or woman who 
loses both hands, feet or eyes is com- 
mercially dead as far as future earning 
capacity is concerned—therefore, from 
the standpoint of liberality it is much 
better to pay larger amounts for such 
losses than for accidental death—which 
is the least important, as well as the least 
costly provision in the contract; there- 
fore, by increasing the death limit from 
ten months to eighteen months and the 
limit for both hands, feet or eyes to thir- 
ty-six months we are liberalizing the 
contract to just that extent—charging a 
proportionate premium for such features. 

“There was no justification for the so- 
called ‘one day to a lifetime’ coverage 
for loss of time—because there is no 
basis upon which to compute the proper 
premium charge except to guess at it 
and take a chance. 

“From the standpoint of accident 
claims the cases which have continued 
more than thirty-six months are so few 
and far between as to be negligible. 
From the standpoint of sickness indem- 
nity the risk is much greater and here 
again is the gambling feature because 
the insurance company is not permitted 
to ‘guess’ at the probable duration of 
such a claim but must set up a reserve 
based on the life expectancy of the 
claimant—and while some allowance may 
be made for the seriously impaired lives 
—you need only look in your life rate 
book, page 374, to see how many years 
the life expectancy would be and how 
much money it would require invested 
at 314% interest to provide a life income 
of $100 per month. 

“Two or three such cases each year 
would upset the underwriting profit of 
any company. Of course, it can be fig- 
ured out and a proper charge made for 
that feature of a policy but who would 
Pay the price? The only reason accident 
companies have taken such a long chance 
in the past is because it is such an ex- 
ceedingly remote contingency—a pure 
gamble. 

Death Benefits; Health Insurance 


“Double, triple and quadruple death 
benefits are purely speculative features 
ut there is some reasonable basis upon 
which to compute rates—and every pol- 
‘cyholder is contributing his proportion 
of the total. 

We emphasize these points because 
the question well may be asked by any 
policyholder ‘Why should I pay even a 
Comparatively small additional premium 
when T only occasionally travel and only 
a day or two at a time?’ Even five 


aataes per annum is a big price to pay 
Wien the same five dollars in Class AA 
will pay for about $8.30 per week regu- 


Automobile Death Toll “Inhuman,” 
Bert G. Wills Writes to Agents 


In a strongly worded plea to agents 
to help reduce the automobile accident 
toll B. G. Wills, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity makes his 
contribution to the automobile safety 
campaign in a two page editorial ap- 
pearing in the current Fireman’s Fund 
Record. ‘ Declaring that the rising fa- 
tality toll is a challenge that must be 
met, Mr. Wills emphasized: 

“The appalling indecency, the inhu- 
manity of the human element contribut- 
ing to the factors resulting in the killing 
and maiming, by the automobile, of over 
a million other humans! The toll in 
these United States for 1931 is 34.400 
dead and 997,600 injured! What price, 
automobile? What price, gasoline? 

“A Boston. a St. Louis wiped out! 
Through indifference and through care- 
lessness. A world rushes to give aid— 
freelv giving of money, food, clothing 
—giving their all to stop misery and suf- 
fering—giving gladly. 

“The automobile toll of a million dead 
and ininred is met with smug compla- 
cency. Shame on you, decent Americans! 
Shome on you, law enforcing agencies! 

“This menace offers a challenge to the 
agency organization of this and other 
insurance comnanies. You agents oc- 
cupy a strotegic position to meet this 
situation. The emergency can he han- 
Aled only through education and law en- 
forcement, backed by an aroused public 
sentiment. 

Agent’s Duty 

“Tt is your duty, Mr. Agent, to enlist 
other agents of vour community into or- 
ganized action and to force your police 
and your police courts to think more of 
human lives than of a political expedi- 


ency. Arouse your civic groups—the Le- 
gion posts, the luncheon clubs, the 
Chambers of Commerce—and soon we 
will have aroused the nation to the hor- 
ror of this national evil. 

“There are thousands of cities and 
towns where you insurance representa- 
tives will be the only agency capable of 
initiating a fight to save a human life or 
to save a family from hunger or nov- 
erty, through injury. 

“The cost is $2,500,000,000! That’s the 
economic loss due to automobile acci- 
dents. Public school education in the 
United States costs only $2,200,000,000. 
Do you realize that $2,500,000,000 is more 
than the sum to be appropriated for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
aid in the return of prosperity ? 

“A car moving fifty miles an hour has 
the same potential destructive force as 
though that same car dropped from a 
height of 101 feet. Imagine the death- 
dealing force of one and a half tons fall- 
ing 101 feet! 

“At forty miles per hour you travel 
twenty-nine feet before you react to 
danger and then it takes eighty feet to 
stop the car with 4-wheel brakes. A' 
total of 109 feet. 

“If this terrifying condition is allowed 
to continue, you are faced with compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance. with 
monopolistic State control. Even if you 
are permitted to retain the business, the 
appalling casualties will make the rates 
prohibitive. 

“Toin this fight against human irre- 
sponsibilitv. Don’t wait until your child 
is a victim! Snap into action! Forsake 
your comfortable indifference! 

“Help to stem the rising 
slaughter!” 


tide of 





lar indemnity good twenty-four hours in 
the day, 365 days in a year. 

“Now how about health insurance? 
What is its real purpose? We can re- 
call the days when it was exceedingly 
difficult to interest any healthy man in 
sickness insurance. It was considered a 
joke until appendicitis was discovered. 
Nowadays if a man feels a cold coming 
on he immediately thinks of this health 
insurance policy for which he has been 
paying a terrific rate for a long time. 
Naturally if he is entitled to indemnity 
he wants it paid even for a day or two 
but does he need it? In the majority 
of cases the answer is ‘No.’ ‘ 

“About the only need for immediate 
coverage is in connection with an attack 
of some acute but serious ailment neces- 
sitating hospital confinement and a cost- 
ly surgical operation and when you can 
show that man that he can save 50% of 
his premium by eliminating two weeks 
but that for a trifling payment of $3 he 
can be indemnified for hospital and sur- 
gical expense you can sell him on the 
idea and assure him that in time of real 
need he can be adequately protected— 
and by adequately we mean that he can 
insure his time up to 80% of its value. 

“Millions of people are paying more 
than the protection is worth to them for 
the benefit of those who consider health 
insurance a lottery ticket.” 





Seek Cook County P. G. Bureau 

Differences with Chicago glaziers 
having been settled, a movement has 
been started by plate glass under- 
writers in that city to form a Cook 
County Plate Glass Bureau which 
would regulate rates, commissions and 
practices. Unofficially it was ap- 
proved at a meeting attended by rep- 
resentatives of thirty-six companies. 
It is now being submitted to home 
office officials. Hope is expressed that 
the setting up of such a bureau will 
do away with the 50-50 plan which 
has been a disturbing factor in Cook 
County. 











ASSETS WELL INVESTED 
Hartford A. & I. Using Connecticut 
Formula, Shows $43,258,110 Assets 
and $7,587,348 Capital and Surplus 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
closed 1931 with total admitted assets of 
$43,258,110 of which $22,602,962 was in 
bonds, $9,125,172 in stocks, $652,302 in 
real estate and mortgages, and $3,654,521 
in cash in office and banks. The Con- 
necticut Department formula was used. 
Included among its liabilities the com- 
pany reserved $18,273,079 for the settle- 
ment of claims and suits and $12,662,003 
for unearned premiums. .In addition a 
voluntary reserve of $1,000,000 was es- 
tablished as “a safety fund” to take care 
of any contingencies that may arise. A 
security depreciation reserve of $1,799,- 
673 was also set up out of surplus for 
adjustment of security values as per the 

Connecticut formula. 

On the basis of the Connecticut for- 
mula the total capital and surplus of the 
Hartford Accident was shown at $7,587,- 
348. On the commissioners’ convention 
basis capital and_ surplus _ totalled 


$9,387,021. 


ROSEMUND MADE AN OFFICER 

Andrew J. Rosemund, chief accountant 
of the Bankers Indemnity, has been pro- 
moted to be assistant treasurer. This is 
a new position in the company, created 
at the recent meeting of the board of 
directors. Mr. Rosemund has been with 
the company for the past four years and 
previously had twenty years’ experience 
in the life and casualty field. 








ANNUAL MEETING MARCH 31 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold its annual meeting on 
March 31 at which the election of a new 
president will take place. 


HONOR FOR B. G. WILLS 
Bert G. Wills, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity vice-president, has been elected 
president of the Casualty Insurance As- 
sociation of San Francisco. 





Malpractice Contract 
Disapproved by Dep’t 


VAN SCHAICK GIVES REASONS 





N. Y. Medical Society’s Arrangement 
With Aetna Life and Broker Dis- 


criminatory He Says 





Superintendent of Insurance George 


S. Van Schaick has disapproved of an 
exclusive agreement entered into by the 
Aetna Life with the Medical Society of 
the State of New York whereby members 
of this Society were permitted to par- 
ticipate in a group malpractice policy 
issued by the Aetna Life by making ap- 
plication through H. F. Wanvig, a brok- 
er. The Superintendent’s decision fol- 
lows strenuous opposition to the plan on 
the grounds of discrimination which were 
made by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Agents and various brokers’ or- 
ganizations. The decision reads in part: 

“For a number of years the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Aetna’) has been a party to 
an agreentent with the Medical Society 
of the State of New York whereby the 
Aetna agrees to furnish malpractice in- 
surance to members in good standing of 
the Society pursuant to the terms set 
forth in the agreement. Members of the 
Society execute individual order forms in 
which they apply for such insurance. 
Upon the certification of the status of 
the applicant’s membership by the So- 
ciety or its representative, an individual 
policy contract is issued by the Aetna 
to each applicant. 

“From 1924 to 1930 all applications for 
insurance under the aforesaid plan 
passed through the office of H. E. Wan- 
vig, a broker, a special agent of the 
Aetna, and ‘official representative of the 
Society under the group pian.’ Any 
broker or agent of the Aetna who ob- 
tained and brought in an application 
from a physician-member of the Society 
for such coverage received his commis- 
sion for such services from, and Wan- 
vig was paid an overwriting commission 
thereon by, the Aetna. 


Resolution Brought Complaints 


“By resolution dated October 6, 1930, 
as amended on July 17, 1931, the execu- 
tive council of the Society announced 
that all members in the counties in 
Greater New York, Rockland, Westches- 
ter, Nassau and Suffolk, desiring insur- 
ance protection in the group plan of the 
Society, could secure such protection 
only through Wanvig. The Aetna has 
observed the terms of the resolution and 
no broker or agent other than Wanvig 
is recognized insofar as this particular 
coverage is concerned in those counties. 
Following complaints received from sev- 
eral brokers’ organizations and individu- 
als, this department has held a series of 
conferences and informal hearings. 

“The resolution was undoubtedly ac- 
tuated by a desire to provide a special- 
ized brokerage service for members of 
the Society. Regardless of motive, how- 
ever, the Society is exercising a power 
without its province. The Society is not 
the assured. The so-called group or mass 
ter policy is not an agreement for the 
protection of the Society, but rather for 
the benefit of the Society’s members 
who, of their own initiative, may ob- 
tain individual policies thereunder. 

“The Society’s interest commences 
and ends when it has certified an ap- 
plicant as a member in good standing. 
By reason of its limited and noninsur- 
able interest, the Society should not pre- 
determine a member’s privilege to select 
a broker. If a broker’s service is an 
essential feature of the negotiations lead- 
ing up to a policy contract no obstacles 
should be placed in the way of permit- 
ting an interested party to exercise his 
volition in the choice of a broker. 

“The resolution of the Medical Society 
is against sound principles of public pol- 
icy. This Department regards it with dis- 
favor. It tends toward discrimination 
and unfairness, no matter what may have 
been the motives behind it.” 
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Giddings Reminiscences 
(Continued from Page 42) 


lects; nor his “Little Journeys to the 
Homes of the Great,” beautifully writ- 
ten and beautifully printed and bound 
by the Roycrofters, his community en- 
terprise in East Aurora, N. Y. 
Hubbard, the first time I saw him, was 
lecturing at the Sheldon School of Sci- 
entific Salesmanship at Area, Ill. Shel- 
don, a tall, blonde giant who looked to 
be of Norse ancestry had founded a 
school of scientific salesmanship and 
was trying to build up a university in a 
town in Illinois then called Liberty. 
Sheldon got the name of the: town 
changed to Area because he claimed that 
successful man must have four 


every 
qualities—Ability, Reliance, Endurance 
and Action—A-R-E-A—AREA.  Shel- 





don ran a summer school in this town 
that year (it must have been about 1905) 
the students living in tents, although he 
had some of the university buildings, 
beautiful buildings of gray brick, com- 
pleted. He had several hundred students 
at the summer school from all over, even 
as far away as Australia. 

I used my vacation that year to at- 
tend this school and see what I could 
learn, and there Elbert Hubbard came 
to lecture, and Mrs. Hubbard, too. The 
first lecture, I remember, he delivered 
at night standing up in an automobile, 
under an electric light. He was very 
striking in looks and dramatic in man- 
ner, as will be recalled, and as much of 
a spell-binder as William Jennings 
Bryan. After that I attended many lec- 
tures of his and visited East Aurora sev- 
eral times, stopping at the Inn and visit- 
ing in the shops where they printed and 
bound the beautiful books. Hubbard’s 
going down with the Lusitania was one 
of the tragedies of the War, an irrep- 
arable loss as no similar genius has since 
arisen in his place. 


Gen. William Mitchell 


In a previous article I referred to my 
relationship years ago with Brigadier 
General William Mitchell, Chief of the 
Air Service, A.E.F. Billy Mitchell was, 
and is, one of the most fascinating men 
I have ever met. His history from the 
Spanish War days when he was my nine- 
teen year old second lieutenant and 
when I as his captain and mentor fre- 
quently threatened to take his sword 
away from him (to place him under ar- 
rest) because he refused to take the war 
seriously enough, up through his subse- 
quent career, reads like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights. After serving in the 
Army of Cuban Pacification and re- 
building some of the telegraph lines in 
Cuba, he was re-commissioned a second 
lieutenant, Signal Corps, in the Two 
Year Philippine Volunteers. As the re- 
sult of extraordinary heroism in action 
in the Philippines, President Roosevelt 
made him a captain in the Signal Corps 
in the Regular Army, a great honor at 
that time. After that he spent several 
irs building telegraph lines in Alaska, 
le ined to fly, served on the Mexican 
border, on the general staff at Washing- 


te 


ton, along up until he became Chief of 
the Air Force, A.E.F., commanding in 
the last great actions ‘the combined air 


forces of the Allies—the greatest air 
force ever in battle, some seven hundred 
ships Afterwards it will be recalled 
While serving as Assistant Chief of the 
\ir Foree, U. S. Army, he became im- 
Patient with the backwardness of the 
United States in milit: iry aviation and 
Was finally “thrown out of the Army,’ 
as Will Rogers said, “because he was an 
air well who wouldn’t stay on the 

ounc 

- was extremely fond of Mitchell from 
the first moment T ever laid eyes on him 
and watched his career with the great- 
est delight. Back in 1898 when we were 
Serving with the Seventh Army Corps, 
We lived together for months, worked to- 
ether, plaved together. were in the hos- 
Dital together. T had had some kind of 


a4 row with the Chief Surgeon of the 


camp hospital—because I thought he was 
granting my men unnecessary sick leave 
when I needed them for duty, I believe, 
so I allowed that if I got sick I wouldn’t 
go in his hospital. It should be said that 
Camp Cuba Libre was one of the so- 
called “fever camps.” We had at this 
time over 25% of the troops on sick re- 
port and for men on duty to drop dead 
from walking typhoid was a daily oc- 
currence. Mitchell’s people had some 
connection or interest in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Jacksonville, Fla., and he and I 
agreed that if we got sick, we would go 
in that hospital. We were both there to- 
gether toward the end of 1898, he for 
some unimportant illness, but I with 
typhoid. Well, I remember one day when 
the door of my room opened and Billy 
was rolled in in a wheel chair, convales- 
cent and full of enthusiasm and interest. 
I was too sick to have visitors and turned 
my face to the wall. I remember the 
scared look on Billy’s face as he hast- 
ily backed out. I didn’t see him again 
for years. He went back on duty, but I 
left the hospital in a hearse. EF had been 
sick four or five weeks and my tempera- 
ture was punching the top out of the 
thermometer when my friends got per- 
mission from the War Department to 
move me north out of that debilitating 
climate. The Chief Surgeon said that it 
was suicide and that I couldn’t have an 
ambulance. So they borrowed an Odd 
Fellows’ hearse, put me in it on a 
stretcher and drove down to the rail- 
way station. Of course the Chief Sur- 
geon was right, but I still believe that 
if I had remained there I would not now 
be writing reminiscences. 


Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 


Born soon after the close of the Civil 
War, mv early years were passed in an 


atmosphere tense with Northern and 
Union feeling. My mother particularly 
came from a small town in Massachu- 
setts which sadly but patriotically 
boasted of having lost more men in the 

war in proportion to population than any 
other town in the North. I was brought 
up, therefore, to consider the “Rebels” 
as having horns and hoofs, just the way 
the Southern children grew up to re- 
gard the “Yankees.” So it was with pro- 
found astonishment that I found myself 
serving on the staff of a former Rebel 
major-general whom I found one of the 
most charming and delightful gentlemen 
in the world. Major-General *Fitzhu gh 
Lee, commander of the Seventh Army 
Corps, was a nephew of Robert E. Lee. 
He ‘didn’t have to do anything about his 
position. His name, blue blood and his- 
tory, spoke for themselves. He was a 
West Point graduate, had been a Major- 
General of cavalry in the Confederate 
Army and Governor of Virginia. When 
I was assigned to duty with the Seventh 
Corps, as the ranking signal officer 
there’*I was in command of a battalion 
of the Signal Corps, the field telegraph 
train, and was also assigned as Acting 
Chief Signal Officer on General Lee’s 
staff. 


Curtiss Guild, Russell B. Harrison, 
Algernon Sartoris 


Among others on the staff was Curtiss 
Guild, later Governor of Massachusetts 
and’ a leading Roosevelt spell-binder. 
Guild was Inspector General with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. On _ the 
staff, too, with the rank of Major, was 
Russell B. Harrison, son of the former 
President Harrison; and General Lee’s 
aides were Algernon Sartoris, grandson 
of U. S. Grant, and Fitzhugh Lee, Jr. 
They were both second lieutenants of en- 
gineers. General Lee seemed to like me 
anda number of times sent for me and 
took me to ride with him about the camp. 
We had about two hundred miles of tele- 
phone and telegraph wire strung in the 
camp which on account of the typhoid 
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fever was all spread out in the woods 
until it was about twenty-five miles 
across it. We also had a convalescent 
camp thirty miles away at Pablo Beach 
with a telegraph line running to it and 
some troops at Miami. This was before 
the Seventh Corps went over to Cuba. 
On these rides General Lee would ask 
me questions about Signal Corps mat- 
ters and would tell me stories about his 
experiences when he was young as | 
then was. I remember one of them par- 
ticularly. He said that he had recently 
graduated from West Point and was a 
second lieutenant of Cavalry serving in 
an Indian Campaign. They got in a 
fight, his first I believe he said, and he 
thought it was up to him to display 
bravery, valor, nonchalance, etc., as a 
result of which he got an arrow in him. 
With this he was quite delighted 
“Wounded in action” and at such an 
early age! He lay on a stretcher expe- 
riencing a glow of enthusiasm, and feel- 
ing like a hero, when his Colonel rode 
up, and looking down on him with with- 
ering scorn, said, “You little fool, what 
did you expose yourself for? If that 
arrow is poisoned, you'll get what you 
have damned well coming to you.” 


William J. Bryan 


One of the regiments in the Seventh 
Corps was the Third Nebraska Volun- 
teers, commanded by Col. William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Bryan had never, I be- 
lieve, had any previous military experi- 
ence, but had been appointed Colonel of 
this regiment by the Governor of Ne- 
braska. He had a regular army officer 
for lieutenant-colonel; so that he got 
along quite well. His assignment to this 
corps was not very much to the liking 
of General Lee, I believe. Whenever 
Bryan, who two years before had run 
for President, appeared, he was an- 
plauded, and as a matter of fact, and, 
naturally, as he was still the leader of 
the Democratic Party, he got much more 
applause than the commanding general. 
I met Colonel Bryan a number of times. 
The first time was out at Pablo Beach 
I had just finished building a telegraph 
line across the savannahs and was looking 
for the Depot Quartermaster in order to 
make arrangements for the subsistence 
of my telegraphers who were to remain 
on duty there. I was all business, and 
walking into a room where a number of 
officers were at mess, asked if the depot 
quartermaster was there. No one an- 
swered until finally some one said, “Who 
the devil are you?” I then realized that 
I was wearing a blue army shirt, rid- 
ing trousers, boots and hat, but that 1 
had nothing on me to distinguish me 
from one of the mule drivers in the tele- 
graph train. I have no doubt that | 
looked worse than a mule driver—and 
felt worse. That day a whole series of 
trivial annoyances had occurred. A 
wagon had come out with supplies and 
when the men opened the bags of po- 
tatoes they were found to be bags of 
glass insulators. The cooks had filled 
the water casks out of a stream that was 
salt, and a bridge had collapsed, dump- 
ing my six-mule lance-truck (Similar to 
a fire department hook and ladder truck) 
with five hundred poles and fifteen miles 
of wire into deep water in a river. Such 
was the pomp and circumstances of war 
even outside the zone of active opera? 
tions and while, as Winston Churchill 
says, war was still a gentleman's game. 
instead of a mere disgusting matter of 
men, money and machinery in which 
brutish mutual extermination is accom- 
plished by chemists in spectacles and 
chauffeurs pulling the levers of airplanes 
and machine guns. After my identity 
was established I was introduced to the 
various officers, including Colonel Bryan 
During the next day or two I saw quite 
a lot of him. We ate together a num- 
ber of times. He was a politician rather 
than an army officer. He spoke of his 
regiment as the “Nebraska Delegation,” 
and when the telegraph instruments were 
set up, Colonel Bryan filed the first mes 
sage—3,000 words long—about politics. 

Thomas A. Edison 

Of all the men that I have ever met 

I think Thomas A. Edison made the 
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deepest impression and did me the most 
good. At least he caused me to do more 
thinking than any other man, thinking 
which I am still doing, as are doubtless 
many others. I believe that Edison did 
more for the world than any other man 
in modern times. I believe that this 
would have been true if he had never 
invented anything but the incandescent 
lamp. What could have a greater influ- 
ence upon the world than the changing 
of night into day, as the electric light 
has done—the elimination of darkness, 
the bringing of light to the dark places— 
for all the peoples of the earth wherever 
electricity is known. What a lesson an 
insurance man, whether he be president 
or broker, can get out of Edison’s life, 
his intense application to whatever he 
was doing, his concentration and en- 
thusiasm for the matter in hand, his ab- 
solute devotion to the task regardless of 
everything until it was completed, his 
disregard for working hours. As a mat- 
ter of fact in every other business as 
well as in insurance, a similar application 
of even one of these traits, would bring 
success to any undertaking. 


My first meeting with Edison came 
about as an individual, in connection with 
the Edison phonograph and not as an 
officer of the Travelers. The Travelers 
is now one of the very largest users of 
Ediphones in the world and other Trav- 
elers officers (Secretary D. A. Read, for 
instance) came into intimate business 
contact with Mr. Edison, especially upon 
one or two memorable occasions. Years 
ago, however, I was quite fascinated with 
the Edison phonograph. That was when 
he had just commenced to make the in- 
strument with the diamond-pointed 
needle and with indestructible records. 
In talking about this in New York one 
day a gentleman said. “You ought to go 
over to West Orange and see the Edi- 
son plant and meet Mr. Edison. If you 
would like to, I will get you a letter of 
introduction.” I took him up, and, ar- 
ranging by correspondence a day con- 
venient to Mr. Edison, went over. They 
had there even then a layout of fine 
modern buildings but Mr. Edison worked 
in his old laboratory out in the yard. 
This building, as I recall, reminded me 
of a greenhouse. At any rate, it was 
in the shape of a letter T. Perhaps the 
reason that it reminded me of a green- 
house was the long tables, just like the 
benches in a greenhouse, upon which it 
seemed to me were millions of vials con- 
taining varying combinations of chemi- 
cals in them and all of which had cards 
attached indicating the contents. This 
was the way in which Mr. Edison groped 
for the thing he was seeking—through 
myriads of experiments and tests. You 
would see there, for example, a row of 
test tubes, upright, in a rack perhaps 
thirty feet long. Each tube had a card 
on top of it labeled respecting the com- 
bination within. In the first tube would 
be a faint trace of green liquid at the 
bottom, the rest all white. The next 
tube would contain a little more green 
and a little less white; the third tube 
still more green and less white, until the 
last tube would be all green except a 
faint trace of white at the top. I sup- 
pose a trial of these different chemical 
combinations would show which one, if 
any, was best for the purpose he had in 
mind. 


Pen Picture of Inventor 


I was taken in through the long part 
of the building and then we waited a lit- 
tle while before going up into the part 
which represented the ton of the T and 
in one end of which Mr. Edison had his 
office. I heard someone shouting in 
there: apparently someone talking to 
Chicago or some nlace on the lone dis- 
tance telephone. It late~ anveared that 
it was Mr. Edison dictating to his sten- 
ographer. His deafness made it difficult 
for him to regulate the tone of his voice. 
Mr. Edison got un from his desk, look- 
ing just like his pictures. He had on an 
old snit of clothes of which he was ob- 
viously extremely careless: he hadn't 
been shaved for several davs. and he was 
wearing 2n old black soft hat. He was 
very cordial and affable. He liked peo- 
ple and had a very strong sense of hu- 


mor. I put my hands on his shoulders 
and shouted in his ear as instructed to 
do. He could hear you that way. 1 
told him how much we enjoyed his 
phonograph and what a big thing people 
thought he had done in making the dia- 
mond needle and the indestructible rec- 
ords. He grinned and happily agreed 
and I remember he said that those inde- 
structible records had bothered him 
more than almost anything else—that 
they had actually constructed and test- 
ed records made of over 4,000 different 
substances before finding one that satis- 
fied him. Mr. Edison took me to lunch 
where I met Mrs. Edison who came down 
in her electric car and who took the most 
wonderful care of Mr. Edison that a wife 
possibly could. After lunch we visited 
awhile in the beautiful library in the Edi- 
son plant. It is unnecessary to say that 
was a memorable incident in my life be- 
cause I have already said that my meet- 
ing with Edison made me think mvre 
and did me more good than any other 
similar contact. 

Later, on a vacation, I met Charles 
Edison, who looks like Napoleon Bona- 
parte, at Yama Farms in Napanoch, 
N. Y., a place which Mr. Edison, Senior, 
together with many other distinguished 
men, was fond of visiting. When recent- 
ly I read of the deaths, just a few days 
apart, of Thomas A. Edison and Dwight 
W. Morrow, with whom I went to 
Europe on a ship during the World War, 
and to whom I may refer later in these 
reminiscences, I thought what a wonder- 
ful thing it is to have met and known 
such men and to be able to visualize 
them, recall their looks, manner, tone of 
voice and greatness. Such memories are 
not an inspiration only. They are much 
more than that, they are the brightly 
shining stars in the firmament of life. 

Editor’s Note: Another instalment of 
Major Giddings’ Reminiscences in which 
he speaks of further inspirational con- 
tacts will appear in an early issue of 
The Fastern Underwriter. 


N. J. Figures 
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VIRGINIAS IN LIMELIGHT 





Auto Rate Battle Going to Court in W. 
Va. As State Commission in Va. 
Hears Co.’s on “Comp” Rates 

The question of whether or not casu- 
alty companies in their rate filings come 
under West Virginia’s rate-making law 
now applicable to fire rates is to be sub- 
mitted as a friendly test case in Court. 
The decision is an outcome of the con- 
ference of James A. Beha, National Bu- 
reau general manager, with Commission- 
er E. C. Lawson in Charleston on Mon- 
day, in an effort to reconcile Lawson’s 
view point that the A. L. and P. D. 
rates effective March 1 would be un- 
acceptable in the state and that the old 
rates must stand. 

In the meantime companies have been 
notified by William Leslie, Bureau’s as- 
sociate general manager, to enforce the 
new rates in West Virginia. It is ex- 
pected that this enforcement will be 
Lawson’s cue for a formal hearing on the 


.ground that the rates have not been filed 


in accordance with the law. In this ac- 
tion the companies will be defendants. 

In Virginia on Tuesday the companies’ 
petition for a workmen’s compensation 
rate increase of 18.8% was heard before 
the state corporation commission. De- 
cision was reserved. The proposed in- 
crease based on a 67.2% loss ratio for 
policy years 1927-29, was filed to become 
effective April 15. 


N. Y. STATE FUND FIGURES 


Assets of the New York State Insur- 
ance Fund for workmen’s compensation 
now stand at $19,805,980, an increase dur- 
ing the year of $300,000. Surplus as of 
December 31, 1931, was $1,826,586, ac- 
cording to the report of Charles G. 
Smith, manager of the State Fund. New 
business written during 1931 was $1,810,- 
450, an increase of $350,012. Loss re- 
serves amounted to $13,352,249. The in- 
vestments of the Fund are in Federal, 
state and municipal bonds and guaran- 
teed first mortgages on improved New 
York real estate. 


ENTER KENTUCKY 
The All-State of Chicago and the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity have been admitted 
to Kentucky. 








Surety Aspects Of Bill 
Guaranteeing Deposits 


H. G. STEAGALL PUSHING IT 
Depositors in Closed Banks Would Be 
Paid Out of $517,000,000 Fund; Pos- 
sible 100% Salvage to Sureties Seen 





Surety company men are watching 
the progress of a measure introduced in 
the House at Washington by Henry B. 
Steagall, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which would guar- 
antee deposits of banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 
Representative Steagall told the House 
that the bill would tend to relieve. hoard- 
ing both by individuals and banks; that 
such legislation is necessary because 
people have been unwilling to invest in 
the capital of banks and many had been 
afraid to trust their money in banks 
even on deposit. He explained that the 
bill would relieve stockholders of double 
liability except as to banks operating 
branches. 

A board would be set up under one 
provision of the bill on which would be 
represented the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Comptroller of Currency and three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This board would be equinped with 
a $517,000,000 fund with which to pay 
the losses of depositors and would also 
be authorized to collect $200,000,000 of 
the deposits of all member banks against 
time deposits and demand deposits. 

From the suretyship angle this bill 
was talked about because it would prac- 
tically guarantee 100% salvage to surety 
companies on money tied un in closed 
banks in depository bonds. Subrogation 
would also be lessened, it was felt. One 
significant statement made by Represen- 
tative Steagall was that “notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedented number of bink 
failures in the past two years it is esti- 
mated that the final losses to depositors 
in all Federal Reserve banks would not 
exceed one-half of the initial $517,000,000 
fund pronosed for the board.” 

Financial Opinion Divided 

Financial writers are divided in their 
opinions on the proposed measure. In 
the New York Times it is referred to as 
a constructive measure while the New 
York Evening Post points out that 
“none of our emergency legislation to 
date has admitted openly the necessity 
for the guarantee of bank deposits.” The 
view is expressed in that paper that 
“this current proposal from one angle 
follows logically from the recent trend 
of emergency financial legislation in this 
country; that even though practical ex- 
pediency justified the Reconstruction 
Financial Corp., the Glass-Steagall bill 
and the ‘baby bond’ campaign it does not 
follow that there is any basis for mak- 
ing more drastic and permanent revi- 
sion in our banking system.” 


S. Sanford Levy 


(Continued from Page 45) 
use except by those whose peculiar needs 
require such protection. 

Our courts are crowded. Our judges, 
jurors and court stenographers are tired. 
Let’s give them a rest. 

As soon as the American public be- 
gins to realize that every dollar of judg- 
ments is paid by those who actually 

ard the judgments (the courts and 
iurors as well as the public at large). 
just so soon will the awards be reduced 
to normal. Let the companies begin t? 
convince the American public of that 
fact by eliminating coverage which only 
breeds carelessness, recklessness, ('sre- 
gard of human lives and law, and one 
of the greatest of all evils, collusion. 

This is the first of a series of articles 
(and the last by this writer). but I 2™ 
hopeful that others may follow until 
some solution is worked out for the prob- 
lem now vexing us. : 

It is up to the insurance companies t° 
educate the public—not through the 
medium of increased rates for all. but 
by eliminating from the standard forms. 
coverage which is not needed by the 
honest, average citizen. 
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Life Accident The Travelers Insurance Company Windstorm Fire 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 

Liability Automobile The Travelers Fire Insurance Company Plate Glass Aircraft Group 
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WOMAN'S screams thus proclaim 

another domestic tragedy due to 

the use of an inflammable cleaning 

fluid in the home. Many horrible deaths, 

and burns that permanently disfigure 

other victims, are annually charged up 
to this cause. 


Sometimes it is carelessness in using 

the inflammable fluid near a burning 

pilot light or other flame, to which dangerous 
vapor quickly communicates itself. 


In other cases, a spark of static electricity 
generated by the friction of rubbing a garment 
during the cleaning operation proves sufficient 
to ignite the vapor and cause a flash which 
involves everything about. 


It is usually a quite commendable inclination 
towards thrift that leads women to do minor 
dry cleaning at home. But it is essential to the 
safety of the person doing the cleaning, to 
other members of her family and to her home 
itself, that a non-inflammable fluid be used. 


Your druggist can tell you of non-inflammable 
preparations for the purpose that are efficient and 
economical. Banish all dangerous, explosive fluids 
from your household in the interests of fire-safety. 


, Help: Help! 
i I'm Afire!”’ 


The prevention of fire in the 

home is a duty each member 

of the family owes to all other 

members. Adequate fire insurance 

is a duty the head of the family owes 

to himself and his dependents. To 
provide real security of property invest- 

# ment your policies should bear the name 

7 of a sound, well-established company. 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
. Insurance Company of North America. 





“The White Fireman in the Home” 
is a little book that the Insurance 
Company of North America will be 
glad to send you, gratis. By observ- 
ing the precautions it gives, you may 
save yourself an experience like the 
one described. Address: North 
America, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Q 


The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 
Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. y, 











‘| name “North America” is becoming more 
familiar to your clients and prospects 
through its national advertising. 


Representing a strong, sound company familiar 
to the people in your community, can be a big 
asset to any insurance producer. 


Above is shown, in reduced size, a full-page 
advertisement appearing in The Saturday 
Evening Post, March 26th; The Literary 
Digest, March 19th. 
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